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A FOREWORD 


By De. L. D. Barnett 

Both in religious and in social life movements of extreme 
intensity are apt to engender opposite forces. This rule of 
human nature is strikingly exemplified by the development of 
religion in Ancient India. Here history bega^n with the dominance 
of Vedism, a group of polytheistic cults autocratically engmeered 
by the Brahmans, who vigorously claimed that the welfare and 
indeed the very existence of the world, including even the gods, 
depended upon the maintenance of their systems of sacrifice, 
which grew to immense size and complexity. Dissent from this 
crude creed first appeared in the Upanisads, in which a few 
liberal-minded Brahmans, perhaps supported by some of the 
military aristocracy, put forward speculations of an elementary 
monistic idealism, while leaving the edifice of Vedism intact 
for the use of the unenlightened. But a far greater peril to 
Brahmapic ritualism arose about this time, and spread far and 
wide, affecting some few of the Brahmaps themselves ; for now 
the very foundations of Brahmanic orthodoxy were uncom¬ 
promisingly denied, and preachers of what they claimed to be 
new and true doctrine arose on many sides. This radical move¬ 
ment assumed many phases. In some circles, Brahmapic and non- 
Brahmapic, it appeared in the form of a coarse atheistic 
materialism associated with the name of Carvaka. Elsewhere 
it took a less crude shape. Among the aristocratic clans of the 
North two noblemen came under its influence, and created 
great churches : they were Gautama Buddha, the founder of 
Buddhism, and Mahavira Vardhamana, whom the Jains revere 
as their twenty-fourth Tirthankara. But besides these and some 
other less successful leaders of gentle birth there was a multitude 
of men of humble origin noisily preaching their heresies in various 
wise; and among these the Ajivilcas played a part of some 
importance, if not of great glory. 

The history of this queer sect is reconstructed by Dr. Basham 
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in the following pages with much skill and scholarly thoroughness. 
As he shows, their reputation has been somewhat unfairly 
blackened by the odium theologimm of their rivals, the Buddhists 
and the Jains ; and they deserve some credit for the obstinate 
consistency and intellectual honesty with which they clung 
to their doctrine of predestination, to the exclusion of all other 
principles. Logically, of course, one may ask how believers 
in that dismal creed can submit themselves voluntarily to self- 
torture and even to death in pursuance of it. But man is not 
a logical creature: he does not abstain from effort although 
he may believe the issue to be predetermined, as the example of 
Calvin and his Church shows. 

For a long period, extending from early classical times to the 
middle of the Medieval period, our knowledge of Ajivika history 
is a blank, for no records of those years have survived. Then the 
curtain rises again, and we find abundant documents in inscrip¬ 
tions of the Tamil and Kanarese areas and in a few works of 
southern Hterature. These show that in the intervening centuries 
the Ajivikas had undergone changes such as are usual in the 
development of Indian religious bodies : the little congregation 
had hardened into a caste-community of considerable size, and 
the figure of its founder had assumed features of divinity. The 
story that is here narrated is indeed a highly interesting and 
instructive chapter in the vast record of Indian thought. 

L. D. Barnett. 
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This is the first full-length study of the Ajivikas, who, up to 
the present, have received little attention from students of Indian 
history and religion. Until the pubHoation of Hoernle’s article 
in the Encyolopsedia of Religion and Ethics ^ there existed no 
connected account of the sect whatever, and the student in 
search of information was confined to brief references or 
appendices in works on Buddhism and Hinduism.® Hoemle’s 
article was the first to give a coherent summary of Ajivika 
history and doctrine, as they appear in the Pali and Jaina 
sources, but it contains a number of errors, notably in the theory 
that the term Ajivika was regularly employed in the sense of 
Bigambara Jaina, and that the former sect merged with the 
latter at an early date. Brief articles by Drs. E. B. Pathak 
and D. R. Bhandarkar® criticized this conclusion. A further 
short article supplementary to that of Hoernle appeared in 1913 
from the pen of Professor J. Charpentier.* 

The next work on the subject was that of the late Dr. B. M. 
Barua.® Dr. Barua stated that his reconstruction of Ajivika 
doctrine required “ a tremendous effort of imagination 
He was perhaps too imaginative, for many of his assertions 
appear to be unjustified by the facts which he produces to back 
them, and some of his material seems not to relate to the Ajivikas 
at all. Nevertheless his paper throws much valuable new light 
on the sect. Two further works of Dr. Barua should be noted; 
these are the chapter on Maskarin Go^ala in his Pre-Buddhistio 
India/n Philosophy f and a further consideration of the etymology 
of the term Ajivika, published in 1927 ®; neither of these adds 

^ Ajivilcm, EME, i, 1908, pp. 259-68. 

® V. bibliograpiiy in Hoernle, op. oit., p. 268, 

® Pathak, The Ajwikaa a Sect of Buddhist Bhikhhus, lA, xli, pp. 88-89; 
B’ ■ ■ ..-‘.■ -90. 

« ; . . . i : •74. 

7 Chapter XXI, Maskarin GoSala, pp. 297-318. 

® Ajivikor—What it Means, ABOBI. viii, pp. 183-88. 
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material of great importance to tlie author’s main thesis. Also 
worthy of mention is an article by Dr. A. Sanerji Sastri, which 
puts forward a new theory on the evacuation of the caves of the 
Barabar Hills by their Ajivika occupants.^ 

The most recent work on Ajivikism is that of Professor A. S. 
Gopani, which gives little new information, and appears to be 
written from the standpoint of an earnest Jaina trying to justify 
the historical accuracy of his scriptures.^ This work mentions 
and summarizes a vernacular article by K. J. Karagathala,® 
which is not available in this country. 

None of these works mentions the Tamil sources, which 
have been in part translated, but the significance of which 
for the study of the Ajivikas seems to have been overlooked. 

In this study I have attempted, by a further examination 
of the better known sources, and by the use of material derived 
from sources hitherto untapped in this coimection, to provide 
a more detailed and thorough study of Ajivildsm than has 
existed hitherto. 

While I may claim to have added something to the work of 
Hoernle, Barua, and the other authorities, the account presented 
in this work, based mainly on the passing references of the 
Ajivikas’ religious opponents, is inevitably fragmentary, and not 
always definite. To the lacunae in our knowledge must be added 
many uncertainties arising from contradictions in the sources 
themselves and from the imponderable but very real effect 
upon their authors of odium theologicum, which is usually clearly 
apparent, and which must often have led to exaggerations, and 
perhaps to deliberately false statements. This being the case 
I have frequently been compelled to state my conclusions in 
hypothetical or provisional terms. The reader is asked to 
forgive the many occasions on which such irritating words and 
phrases as » probably ”, “ possibly ”, “ perhaps ”, “ it may be 
that ”, or we may tentatively conclude ”, etc., occur in the 
text. Such provisional conclusions are inevitable in the study of 
a subject such as this, and most Indologists would agree that 

.62.' 

iii,pp. 47 - 59 ' ' ^ ii, pp. 201-10, and 

op MaMvirdfiJca (v.s. 1990), p. 82. Quoted Gopani, 
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they are better than no conclusions at all, or than categorical 
assertions based on inadequate evidence. Although in this and 
in other respects my picture of the rise, development, and decline 
of the Ajivika sect is still lamentably defective, I trust that my 
work will throw a little new light on an interesting and significant 
aspect of India’s past, and will encourage further research. 

I must ask the reader’s indulgence for certain very specula¬ 
tive paragraphs which have found their way into the final 
chapter. It is not for the research worker to usurp the 
privileges of the philosopher and theorize at length on the 
pattern of history. Nevertheless every facet of the world’s history 
must stand in some relationship to every other and to the whole, 
and it seems to me to be legitimate, in a study of this character, 
that an effort should be made to establish such a relationship. 
Since history is not an exact science, any such attempt must 
inevitably be to some extent speculative. In the main body of my 
work I have attempted to keep firmly to my subject, and the 
digressions which from time to time occur, on such subjects 
as the age of a source, or the location of a town, should be found 
to have a significant bearing upon the main theme, or to be 
necessary for the full appreciation of its background. But, 
with the natural exuberance which arises with the knowledge of 
a long task nearing completion, I have allowed myself more 
latitude in the final chapter. The more speculative parts of that 
chapter, together with some passages of the introduction, 
I offer to the reader in the hope that they may stimulate him to 
further thought on the relation of religion and philosophy to 
sociology and politics. 

The more important passages from the sources have been trans¬ 
lated or paraphrased in the course of the work. I have here and 
there allowed myself considerable hberty in translation, mainly 
with a view to rendering the passages in readable English, rather 
than in the Sanskritized style of a close translation. For the reader 
who wishes to refer to them I have included in footnotes the 
romanized originals of the most important phrases of these pas¬ 
sages, whether Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, or Tamil, I have usually 
broken up the longer compounds with hyphens, and as far as 
possible have simplified the junction of words by the use of the 
apostrophe to mark a dropped vowel or one which has coalesced 
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with, that following, and of the cixcninflex accent to naark vowels 
long by sandhi. Except in this particular the system employed for 
the Samkrit passages is orthodox. In those Pali texts wherein 
10 is used for anusvdra this sign has been regularly replaced by 
m otherwise the transliteration of Pali passages is that of the 
Pali Text Society. In aU transliterations, anmvd/ra, when 
occurring within the word before any of the twenty-five s^arSa 
consonants, has usually been expressed by the appropriate nasal 
letter; this, though it may offend some linguistic purists, is a 
common practice with modern Indian vernaculars, and avoids 
such ugly combinations as Mamhhali, amta, etc. In Tamil 
transliterations I have used the rule-of-thumb system of the 
Madras University Tamil Lexicon. This has normally been adhered 
to even in the case of Sanskrit words occurring in Tamil, and in 
the Sanskrit titles of Tamil works, wherever grantka characters 
are not used in the texts to express them—^thus Civandna- 
oitUydr appears in the place of the more usual hybrid form 
^waoUdm-siddhiya/r. Occasional inconsistencies in these systems 
of transliteration, if found, are unintentional. 

In the hope that this work may be of some interest to students 
of religion and philosophy who have no special knowledge 
of Ancient India, I have included in the index a few brief defini¬ 
tions of less familiar Indian terms used in the text. 

I would express my sincere gratitude, affection, and respect to 
Ur. L. D. Barnett, of the British Museum Library, who has super¬ 
vised the whole of my work, and whose unfailmg assistance and 
encouragement have been invaluable. I am also much indebted 
to Mr. M. S. H. Thompson, who has willingly placed his profound 
knowledge of Tamil at my disposal for the elucidation of the 
ambiguous and elliptical Tamil sources. I would here also 
thank Mr. C. A. Bylands, Dr, W. Stede, and Professor H. W. 
Bailey, for their patient instruction in Sanskrit and Pali during 
my years as an undergraduate; Professor 0. H. Philips, and 
other members of the Department of History of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, for encouragement and valuable 
advice on the technique of historical research; my colleague 
Mr. P. Hardy, for reading the proofs; and several feUow-students 
for occasional advice and help. I must also acknowledge the help 
rendered hy Dr. V. B. Dikshitar, Professor of Ancient Indian 
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History at tke University of Madras, and by Dr. N. Laksbniina- 
rayan E-ao, Government Epigrapkist for India, in forwarding 
to me copies of two impnblisked Sontk Indian inscriptions. 
Einally I would tkank my wife for great encouragement and for 
secretarial assistance. 

This work is based on a tkesis approved for tke degree of Pk.D. 
at tke University of London. Its publication kas been made 
possible by tke very generous subvention of tke Sckool of Oriental 
and African Studies of tke same University. 


London^ 1950. 


A. L. Basham. 
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PART ONE 

HISTORY OE THE AJlVIKAS 
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OHAPTEK I 


INTRODUCTION 

The Historical Background to the Rise of Ajivikism 

The range of philosophical speculation in Ancient India went 
beyond the bounds laid down by Hinduism in its various branches, 
and even beyond those fixed by the great heterodox sects of 
Buddhism and Jainism. The presence of fidly materialist 
groups, Carvakas or Lokayatas, which denied the existence of 
the soul, the gods, and the future life, is very well known. Besides 
these, however, were other sects which, while not denying 
human immortality or the existence of the gods, would not 
accept any of the more popular interpretations of these doctrines, 
but preferred explanations which were not consistent with 
Hinduism, Buddhism, or Jainism. That teachers of such heretical 
doctrines were the contemporaries of the Buddha is proved by the 
Samanna-^Jiala Sutta^ the starting point of our researches. It 
is clear that several such teachers gathered groups of followers 
together and founded sangJias, perhaps in some oases loosely 
linked one with another; and from some of these developed 
Ajivikism, the subject of our present study, which survived the 
death of its founder for nearly two thousand years, and was, 
at least locally, a significant factor in ancient Indian religious 
life. 

Ajivikism was, in fact, a third heretical sect, beside those of 
Buddhism and Jainism, with both of which its relations seem 
to have been often far from cordial. The cardinal point of the 
doctrines of its founder, Makkhali Gosala, was a belief in the all- 
embracing rule of the principle of order, Niyati, which ultimately 
controlled every action and all phenomena, and left no room 
for human volition, which was completely meffectual. Thus 
Ajivikism was founded on an unpromising basis of strict 
determinism, above which was developed a superstructure of 
complicated and fanciful cosmology, incorporating an atomic 
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theory wMcli was perhaps the earliest ia India, if not in the 
world. The ethics of the sect were often said by its opponents 
to be antiuomian, but it is certain that, whatever their ethics, 
the Ajivikas practised asceticism of a severe type which often 
terminated, like that of the Jainas, in death by starvation. 

Ajivika determinism emerged, together with the atomism with 
which it was later associated, in conditions of rising civilization 
in the Granges valley, when political power was rapidly being 
consolidated. By the sixth century b.o. at least part of India had 
enjoyed some two thousand years of urban culture. The 
industrious and uninspiring civilization of the Indus cities, 
with its chthonio religion, had been replaced by the more barbaric 
culture of the Aryans, with a disorderly pantheon of celestial 
deities. The Aryans, no doubt heirs to the residuum of the 
Indus civilization, gradually expanded southwards and east¬ 
wards from the Panjab, By the tenth century b.o., when they had 
occupied Kuruksetra and the Doab, the first steps in philosophical 
speculation had been taken, and sceptics were already asking 
whether it was possible to know the ultimate basis of the universe.^ 
But at this period of small tribal kingdoms most of the mental 
energy of the best minds seems to have been devoted to a sterile 
effort at providing a satisfying symbolic interpretation of the 
elaborate and costly sacrificial rituals of the time. 

Penetration down the Ganges probably proceeded slowly; 
but the records of the period have left little direct indication 
of the process of Aryan expansion, or of the culture of the people 
whom the Aryans met. It is not likely that that culture was at 
the lowest stages of barbarism. It must have been able to exert 
a counter-influence on the Aryan polytheism which was imposed 
upon it, for it is difficult otherwise to account for the emergence 
of the doctrine of transmigration and of mystical monism in the 
period of the Upani^ads, which probably dates from the seventh 
century B.O.® By this time we find that Aryan influence had 
reached as far as Magadha and Videha, where reigned the great 
king Jauaka, an enthusiastic patron of the hermits and wandering 
sophists who propagated the new ideas.® We cannot be certain 

1 jJiSf F«tox,129,7. 

* Al^domiell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p, 226. 

» ( 7 ir/.i,pp.l 22 , 127 . 
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that the earliest teachers of the Upanisadic doctrines were Aryan 
by blood. The theory of transmigration must have been developed 
from older ardmist theories very widespread among primitive 
peoples, and its first propagators may have been non-A.ryans, 
stimulated by the invaders to develop their cruder ideas of 
metempsychosis by giving them an ethical basis in the form of 
harma. 

In the time of the Buddha, which was also the time of Makkhali 
Gosala, we find the territory of what is now Utta Pradesh 
and South Bihar occupied by two great kingdoms, Kosala and 
Magadha. Both were expanding, and had recently absorbed lesser 
states on their borders, Kasi (the district of Benares) having fallen 
to Kosala,^ and Ahga (B. Bihar and N.-W. Bengal) to Magadha.’^ 
To the north of the two great kingdoms were small tribal 
oligarchies, precariously maintaining their existence against 
the greater states. The most famous of them, that of the Sakyas, 
was already tributary to Pasenadi or Prasenajit of Kosala, and 
was soon to be devastated by his son Vidudabha ®; while the 
largest of the so-called republics, the confederacy of the Vajjis, 
which seems to have superseded the kingdom of Janaka in 
Videha, was also soon to be conquered by Vidudabha’s contem¬ 
porary, Ajatasattu, the son of king Bimbisara of Magadha.*^ 

The people of the time and region seem to have called 
themselves Anyans; Buddha knew the word weU, and used 
it in the sense of “ good ” or “ noble But the non-Aryan 
element, both in culture and race, must still have been strong. 
It has even been suggested that the whole development of religion 
and philosophy in this period, from Upanisadic gnosis to complete 
materiahsm, was but a reflection of the non-Aryan reaction to 
the Aryan sacrificial system and to the rigid Aryan social order 
of the four 

By this time a city civilization had developed in the Ganges 
valley, beside the immemorial culture of the villages; 
numerous towns, which must have existed at the time of the 
Buddha, are mentioned in the earliest Buddhist scriptures. A 
high standard of luxury was enjoyed by kings, nobles, and 

^ PEAL, pp. 130-1, 2 Ibid., p. 167. 

5 Ibid., pp. 162-3, 4 Ibid., pp. 171-4. V. infra, pp. 69 ff. 

® OEl. i, p. 144, and references in n. 1 of that page. 
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merclaants, and many of the latter had amassed very large 
fortunes. IPunoh-marked coins wore probably in use, and writing 
was known, but not widely used. 

The three heterodox sects which arose in this cultural climate, 
Buddhism, Jainism, and Ajivikism, had much in common. 
All three alike rejected the sacrificial polytheism of the Aryans 
and the monistic theories of the Upanisadio mystics. The personi¬ 
fied natural forces of the former, and the world-soul of the latter 
were replaced by cosmic principles, and the supernatural powers 
were relegated to an inferior or even negligible position. In fact 
the three new religions represent a recognition of the rule of 
natural law in the universe, and the work of their founders may 
in this respect be compared with that of their approximate 
contemporaries, the natural philosophers of Ionia. Of the three 
systems that of the Ajlvikas, based on the principle of Niyati 
as the only determining factor in the uinverse, perhaps represents 
a more thorough recognition of the orderliness of nature than do 
the doctrines of either of its more successful rivals. 

The religious reformer rarely devises the central tenets of 
his new faith without any basis of older belief on which to build; 
rather he restates, modifies, or throws a fresh light upon earlier 
teaching, and this restatement has for his contemporaries the 
force and novelty of a new revelation. We may feel confident 
that fatalist teachings, out of which the doctrine of Niyati 
developed, had existed before the time of Makkhali Gosala, 
as indeed is indicated by various references in both Buddhist and 
Jama texts.^ A belief in fate, the inevitability of important 
events, or of events with dire consequences, seems to arise at an 
early stage of religious development in many cultures. Parallel 
with it arises the belief in the efficiency of magic, spells, sacrifice, 
and prayer, to circumvent the effects of fate.^ Certain peoples, 
notably the earlier Semites, almost consistently rejected 
del erminism and fatalism. Thus for the Babylonians “ . . . the 
fates . . . were not believed to have been fixed from the begin¬ 
ning, but were pictured as in hourly process of development under 
the pemonal supervision of the supreme deity Similarly 
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Hebrew monotheism, while based firmly on the ahnightiness 
of God, asserted, impficitly and exphcitly, the power of the 
individual to affect his own destiny by pursuing courses of conduct 
pleasing to the Almighty. The early development of astrology 
in the Middle East does not seem to have led to the logical 
conclusion that the fortune of the individual, if predictable and 
correlated to the regular movements of the stars, must be rigidly 
determined. 

On the other hand the Indo-European peoples may have 
entertained a belief in an inevitable destiny at a very early 
period. Admittedly the hymns of the Bg Veda do not suggest 
a fatalistic attitude to life. One’s destiny is influenced by pro¬ 
pitiating the gods, who are the arbiters of human fortune, and 
can be induced to show favour, or to relent in their anger. This 
seems to have been the general priestly theory of all the Indo- 
European peoples in the earlier stages of their development. 
But there is evidence of another line of thought. Though a wholly 
fatalist attitude may not be found in the religious tradition, 
as depicted for instance in the Bg Veda, such an attitude does 
appear in the martial tradition of the epics. Widespread m 
Indo-European epic hterature is the hero who, well knowing 
that he and his comrades are fated to defeat and death, goes 
boldly into battle because it is “ the thing to do ”, the right and 
natural conduct of the warrior. As examples of this doomed 
warrior we may cite Karna in the Malidhlmmta^ both Hector 
and AchiUes in the lliadi^ Hagen in the Nibelungenlied,^ and 
Eerdiad in the Cuchullain Saga.'* No doubt other examples may 
be found. From its widespread occurrence it seems probable 
that this grim tradition of the doomed hero was known to the 
Indo-European peoples before their separation, and we may 
infer that it existed in India long before the final recension of the 

^ Mbh. XJdyoga, 141-3, 

® Iliad vi, 447-9, 486-9 (Hector); xix, 420-3 (Achilles). 

® Nibelungenliedt ed K. Bartsch, xxvi, 1587-9. 

* Tain B6 Gualnge, ed. E. Windisoh, pp. 466-7, v. 8. Although before and 
during his protracted duel with Cuchullain Ferdiad blusters and threatens, 
these are the conventional boasts of the warrior, and he recognizes his fate at 
the last (pp. 626-9). The whole of the Tain, from the words of Fcdehn the 
prophetess (pp. 26-39), to the death of the wonderful buU, which had been 
the bone of contention between the opposing parties, is permeated with epic 
fatalism. Even in the last sentence of the story we read; “ So war seine 
Geschichte und seine Sohioksal ” {Deired) (pp. 908-9). 
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Mahahlmata. May it have had any influence on the development 
of Ajivika fatalism ? In eastern India at the time of Makkhali 
Grosala were watyas, bands of nomadic Aryans who had fallen 
away from the priestly religion, and might be received back 
into the Aryan fold only after purification ceremonies.^ Their 
chief centre was Magadha, a Idngdom which MakkhaH Gosala 
visited in the course of his wanderings with Mahavira before his 
enlightenment At that time Magadhans were famous as 
bards,® and sang the martial songs out of which the epic tradition 
grew at the courts of chieftains all over Aryavarta. Makkhali 
Gosala, before his association with Mahavira, was, according 
to the Jaina story, a manMa ; this word is equated by 
Hemacandra with magadha, a bard.^ Thus a very slender chain 
of relations connects the founder of Ajivikism with the Aryan 
fatalist tradition, and his determinism may in part have been 
inspired by ideas derived from the renegade Aryan singers of 
martial songs. 

_ But the Ajivika doctrine of Niyati may also have had a non- 
Aryan ancestry. Admittedly rigid determinism is not natural 
to the thought of most Indian religions; according to the usual 
form of the karma theory a man’s present state is determined 
by his past conduct, whether in this life or a previous one, but 
he has a sufficient measure of free will to permit hiTn to modify 
his future by choosing the right course of action. Yet the climate 
and geography of India are such as to encourage a fatalist 
attitude to life. The phenomena of nature are impressive in their 
grandeur and regularity. Natural catastrophes such as flood, 
drought, and famine occur from time to time on such a scale 
that no human effort, even at the present day, can prevent them, 
or do more than mitigate their effects. In the time of Makkhali 


W. Hauer {X>er Vratm, Stuttgart, 
1927) that the vra^as were a class of heterodox nomadio holy-men, whose 
rekhgious praotioos included sympathetic magic, exorcism, ritual dancing, and 
cursing thev opponents, it may be suggested that they had some ini 
upon the .^ivikaa. The latter were also given to religions dancinc and sir 


nuenoe 

, , , -0 given to religions dancing and singing, 

and their leader had the reputatio^j, of a wonder wo^er whose ready impreca¬ 
tions were most effective in their operation. Hauer himself has compared the 
UMti-ung h(m of the mtya with the or staff of the orthodox asdetio of 

latw ^es (op. ort.. p, 132). The Ajivikas also appear to have carried staves 
(V. intra, p. 99), 

* V. infra, pp. 39 ff. 

» Pir4/.,p.96. 

* V.infia,pp. 33-36. 
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Gosala the dependence of man upon nature must have been felt 
by the Indian even more strongly than at present. The slogan 
of the Ajivika sect, Human effort is ineffectual,” ^ may have 
been a very widespread and popular phrase, in time of distress 
often on the Hps of the ordinary people of the Ganges valley. 
It is the typical cry of the peasant everywhere, when his crops 
are ruined by storm or drought, or when his livestock dies of 
pestilence. Significant in this connection is the MaJidhhdrata 
story of Mahki, who, it is said, became a fatalist after the 
accidental loss of two steers.^ 

Here then we have two possible sources of the Ajivika creed, 
which must have provided gloomy and despairing comfort both 
to the warrior fighting a losing battle and to the peasant 
impoverished by the failure of his crops or herds. Probably 
both elements, as well as the personal genius of Makkhah Gosala 
and of others, contributed to the finished Ajivika doctrine, 
which for two millennia filled a small place in the religious hfe 
of India, and attempted to provide, however inadequately, for 
the spiritual needs of a small fraction of her people. 

^ N'atthipurisakdre. V. infra, p. 14. 

® V. inha, pp. 38-39. 
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THE SIX HERETICS 
The Record op the SImanna-fhala Butt a 

Throughout the Pali canon the teaching of the Buddha and 
the activities and discipline of his Order are contrasted with the 
doctrines and practices of six other teachers and their followers, 
who are represented as the Buddha’s contemporaries, and were 
doubtless, like the Buddha himself, inspired by the wave of 
dissatisfaction with the system of orthodox Brahmai:iism, 
which seems to have swept over the Ganges valley in the sixth 
and fifth centuries b.o. 

The six heretics, as portrayed in the Pali texts, have little 
individuality. Occasional brief references to an individual 
teacher may be found, but they are usually referred to as a 
group.^ Their character as real human beings is often very 
tenuous ; for instance in the Milinda Panha they are represented 
as still surviving centuries after the Buddha’s death,2 and have 
become mere lay figures, representative of non-Buddhist hetero¬ 
doxy. Their teachings are often confused, and the doctrines 
attributed in a given reference to any one teacher may elsewhere 
be ascribed to another. Much of the information about the six 
that is contained in the Buddhist texts, like the references to 
Gosala in those of the Jainas, is to be treated very cautiously ; 
for it is evident that the authors had but a limited knowledge 
of the teachings of the heretics, and what knowledge they had 
was warped by odium theologimm. Nevertheless these Buddhist 
and Jaina te:^s are the only source of our knowledge of the 
origin of the Ijivikas, and must be the starting point for any 
study of the sect. 

In the Pah scriptures the lengthiest and most detailed passage 
on these men and their doctrines is contained in the Samanna- 

J E.g. i 198,260; Sarfi. i, 60 ; Jot. i, 509, iv, 398 ff. ,■ Vin, ii, 111 S. 

pp. 4ff. V. infra, p. 21. 
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fhala Sutta of the Digha Nikdya?- The philosophies there ascribed 
to them contain much that was included in later Ajivika teaching, 
and the passage in which the heretical ascetic Makkhali Gosala 
propounds his determinist view of the universe ^ has been taken 
by both Hoernle and Barua as a basis for their studies on the 
Ajivikas. The philosophical implications of the Sutta will be 
considered in the second part of this work ®; meanwhile it 
merits careful consideration from the historical viewpoint. 

The narrative framework of the Smmnna-phala Sutta may be 
summarized as follows :— 

While the Buddha, accompanied by 1,260 bhikhhus, was 
staying at Kajagaha, then the Magadhan capital, King Ajatasattu 
felt in need of spiritual guidance. One after another six of his 
ministers came forward, each suggesting one of the six heretical 
teachers as a person capable of resolving the King’s doubts. 
The names of the six were :— 

1. Purana Kassapa, 

2. Makkhali Gosala, 

3. Ajita Kesakambali, 

4. Pakudha Kaccayana, 

5. Sanjaya Belatthiputta, and 

6. Niganfha Kataputta. 

Each is described in the same stock terms, a formula 
applied elsewhere to the six heretics in the Pali canon. ^ The 
phrases have a certain importance since they at least indicate the 
celebrity and influence which the early Buddhist tradition 
attributed to the six teachers. Bach is referred to as the leader 
of an order {gaTTt^dcanyo)^ well known, famous, the founder of a 
sect {tittJialcdw), respected as a saint {sddhu-sammato)^ revered 
by many people, a homeless wanderer of long standing {cira- 
‘pahhagito), and advanced in years. 

Bach minister urged the King to visit one or other of the 
ascetics, who would set his mind at rest, but at each suggestion 
the King remained silent. BinaUy Jivaka, the “ children’s 
doctor ” {Jcomurahlimco)i suggested a visit to the Buddha. The 
suggestion was acceptable to Ajatasattu, who left for Jivaka’s 
mango grove, where the Master was staying with his followers. 

^ DlyM i, pp. 47 fF. 2 infm, pp. 13-14. 

» V. infra, pp. 224 £f, 240 ff. E,g. Jut. i, 609 ; Dl(jha ii, 150. 
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On ius arrival lie asked tke Buddha to answer tke question whick 
had been troubling him : The fruits of various worldly trades 
and professions are obvious, but it is possible to show any 
appreciable benefit to be derived from asceticism ? {sandi^thikam 
sdmmna-p1mlam)y He declared that he had previously put the 
same question to other ascetics and brahma^as, but had so far 
received no satisfactory answer. At the Buddha’s request 
he repeated the replies given to his inquiry by the six heretics. 
None of them had tried to give a logical answer to the King’s 
question, but each had prevaricated, repeating what seems to be 
the set formula of the school which he had founded. After hearing 
Ajatasattu’s account of his interviews with the six heretics the 
Buddha preached a sermon on the advantages of the homeless 
life, and the King was duly consoled and impressed. 

From this, and from many other passages in the Pali canon, 
it is quite clear that Buddhism in its early stages had to contend 
not only with the orthodox brahmanas and with the adherents of 
the twenty-fourth iiHlm'rihara of Jainism, who is the sixth teacher 
of the above list, but also with the followers of several other 
religious leaders. The six heretics must have been the most 
important members of a class which contained many lesser men, 
with smaller more localized followings, whose names and doctrines 
have now completely vanished. There is no need to accept the 
view which, both implicitly and explicitly, is to be found expressed 
in Dr. B. M. Barua’s PTG-BvddhistiG Indian Philosophy, that these 
men were philosophers or theologians in a modern sense. Bather 
it seems probable that in the sixth century b.o. the mental life 
of India was in ferment, and was permeated by a mass of mutually 
contradictory theories about the universe and man’s place 
therein, some verging on the bizaire in their fancifuhiess, others 
more capable of a logical justification. The chief mouthpieces 
of the new ideas were Buddha and Mahavira, but many others, 
including the six heretics, must have made some contribution 
to the thought of their time. 

Whfie the three unorthodox systems of Buddhism, Jainism, 
and Ajivikisni crystallized round the names of Buddha, Mahavira’ 
and Makkhali Gosala respectively, it seems, m the case of the 
latter sect at any rate, that other teachers beside the reputed 
founder contributed to the finished doctrinal system. This will 
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be made clear by a study of tbe doctrines attributed to the six 
teachers in various parts of the Pali canon. To commence with 
our locus classicus, the teachings of the six, as narrated by 
Ajatasattu to the Buddha in the Sdmanna-phala Suita, may be 
paraphrased as follows :— 

1. Purayia Kassafa 

“ He who performs an act or causes an act to be performed .. . 
he who destroys life, the thief, the housebreaker, the plunderer 
. . . the highway robber, the adulterer and the liar . . . commit 
no sin. Even if with a razor-sharp discus a man reduce all the 
life on earth to a single heap of flesh, he commits no sin ... . 
If he come down the south bank of the Ganges, slaying, maiming, 
and torturing, and causing others to be slain, maimed, or tortured, 
he commits no sin, neither does sin approach him. Lilrewise 
if a man go down the north bank of the Ganges, giving alms and 
sacrificing, and causing ahns to be given and sacrifices to be 
performed, he acquires no merit, neither does merit approach 
him. Erom liberality, self-control, abstinence, and honesty is 
derived neither merit, nor the approach of merit.” ^ 


2. Mahhhali Gosdla 


There is neither cause nor basis for the sins of living beings ; 
they become sinful without cause or basis. Neither is there cause 
or basis for the purity of living beings ; they become pure without 
cause or basis. There is no deed performed either by oneself 
or by others (which can affect one’s future births), no human 
action, no strength, no courage, no human endurance or human 
prowess (which can affect one’s destiny in this life).^ All beings, 


^ Karato Teho Mrayato . . . atimS,paijato, adinnaiji adiyalo, aandMifi 

chindato. ■'*” t _ "ZTipanthe paraddrayi gacchato, musa 

bhaxiato ■ ■ . if^issa 

pafhaviyd . . . eka-mayiaa-pw tato-nidarmfi paparp, 

Watthi pdpassa agamo. Dalchhint. • agaccTieyya haTianto 

gh&tento ^indanto cheddpm^ pdcanio pacerm, nanm tata-nidaump pdpayi, 
“ ~ r ^ ' ' ' dapenio 

' Ddnma 

' " ■ *' . ' Ugamo, 

Op. oit,, p. 62. 

® This paraphrase is expanded on the basis of Buddhaghosa’s commentary, 
Sumafigala Vilasim: Altaic are ti atta-lcaro. Yena attand JeaIa-kamimTf,a 
ime satid devatkm . . .pi ^puv>anti, tarn ■' Watthi 

puriaa-Jsdre ti yena puTisa-kdrev,a sattd ■■ pdpu- 

Xtcmti, tampipafikkUpati. 8um. Vil. i, pp. 160-1. 
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all that have bieath, all that are bom, all that have life, are 
without power, strength, or virtue, but are developed by destiny, 
chance, and nature, and experience joy and sorrow in the six 
classes (of existence). 

There are 1,400,000 chief uterine births, 6,000 and 600; 500 
Jcarmas, 6 Icarmas, 3 Jcarmas, a karma, and half a karma ; 62 
paths; 62 lesser kalpas; 6 classes (of human existence); 8 
stages of man; 4,900 means of livelihood (?); 4,900 ascetics ; 
4,900 dwellings of ndgas; 2,000 faculties ; 3,000 purgatories ; 
36 places covered with dust (?) ^ ; 7 sentient births ; 7 insentient 
births; 7 births from knots (?) ^; 7 gods; 7 men ; 7 pisdca 
(births ?); 7 lakes ; 7 knots (?),i and 700 ; 7 precipices, and 700; 
7 dreams, and 700 ; and 8,400,000 great kalpas through which 
fool and wise aHke will take their course, and make an end of 
sorrow. There is no question of bringing unripe karma to fruition, 
nor of exhausting karma already ripened, by virtuous conduct, 
by vows, by penance, or by chastity. That cannot be done.^ 
Samsdra is measured as with a bushel, with its joy and sorrow 
and its appointed end. It can neither be lessened nor increased, 
nor is there any excess or deficiency of it. Just as a ball of 
thread will, when thrown, unwind to its full length, so fool 
and wise alike will take their course, and make an end of sorrow.® 

1 These and several other oruxes in Makkhali’s catalogue are provisionally 
rendered in the light of Buddhaghosa’s commentary {Sum. Vil. i, pp. 163--4). 
For a fuller consideration of them v. infra, pp. 240 ff. 

* Here I have taken the liberty of inserting a full stop which does not occur 
in the PTS. edition of the text. If wo read H'evaiji n'atthi with dov-a-miie 
we have a definite contradiction of Makkhali’s doctrine as expressed elsewhere. 
Buddhaghosa agrees in associating the phrase with the preceding sentence: 

ev am n' at tht ti evan n* atthi tam hi ubliayam pi na sakkd kdtim H 
dipeli. Sum, Vil. i, p. 164. 

* atthi . . . hetu, n"atthi paccayo sattanam samhiles&ya, ahetu-appaccaya 
satta samhilissanti. N^atthi hetu, n'aUki paccayo sattduam visuddhiyd, ahetu- 
apaccay^ sattd viaujjhanti,^ N'aUhi atta-kare, n'atthi para-kare, n'atthi purisa- 
mre, n'atthi balam, n'atthi viriyamt n'atthi purisa-thamo, n'atthi purisa-parak- 
JcQ/iTio*^ 8obht 8<ittA^ Bdhh^ sahhB bJiUt&f subbe jivdf dvetsd ctbuld dviTiyd 
myati-aangati-bhdva-parir~^’" 

Guddasa kho pan' in. 

cha ca aatdni; pahea ca • ■ • ■ ... , 

kamme ca, addha-kaimm ca; dvaUhi pafipada; dvafth* antarakappa; cha\ 
abhtwhyo; a^fha purisa-bhumiyo; ekuna-paMma ajiva-sate ; ehuna-panhasa 
jxirtbb&jaka-sate; ek&na-pahndsa ndgdvasa~sate; vise indriya-saie; tirpse 
ninya-sfite; chaUimsa mjo-dhatuyo ; satta saHhi-gahbha; satta asahni-gabbha ; 
satta nigappii-gabbhd ; satta dev& ; satta manma ; satta pmic& ; satta sara ; 
satta pafuvd, satta papu^-saiani; satta papatd, satta papdta-satani; satta 
suptnd, satta supina^satdni ; cuU-dsiti tnahakappuna sata-sahassani, yUni bale 
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3. Ajita Kesakamhall 

There is no (merit in) almsgiving sacrifice or offering, no 
result or ripening of good or evil deeds. There is no passing from 
this world to the next.^ No benefit accrues from the service of 
mother or father.^ There is no after-life, and there are no ascetics 
or brahmanas who have reached perfection on the right path, 
and who, having known and experienced this world and the world 
beyond, publish (their knowledge). Man is formed of the four 
elements ; when he dies earth returns to the aggregate of earth, 
water to water, fire to fire, and air to air, while the senses vanish 
into space. Ifour men with the bier take up the corpse; they 
gossip (about the dead man) as far as the burning-ground,^ 
(where) his bones turn the colour of a dove’s wing, and his 
sacrifices end in ashes. They are fools who preach almsgiving, 
and those who maintain the existence (of immaterial categories) 
speak vain and lying nonsense. When the body dies both fool 
and wise alike are out off and perish. They do not survive 
after death. ^ 

ca pav>^ite ca sandhavitva sarfisaritvd, duhhhaas’ antaiji harisaanti. Tattha n'attM : 

“ imin* dhaiji aUena vd vatena ' ~ 

vd kammarfi paripdcessdmi, pa' 

karmdmt ” ti. E'evarp n'attM. . 

n’attM hdyana-vaidhane, n’attM 

gule kMtte nibbetMyamdnam em 

aarnaaritvd dukkhass’ antarp, karissanti. Eigka i, pp. 63-4. 

^ This paraphrase on the basis of Buddhaghosa : N ’ a tthi ay a rp I oho 
ti para-loke piiiaasa pi ayavp loko n’attM. N ’ att hi para-lokoii idha 
' ’ -'''be tattha tailh’evauccMjantttidaaseti {Sum. 

bo imply that Ajita admitted the existence 
. it was impossible for mortals to enter; 

certainly he did not deny the existence of the material world. 

* Again an expansion of the text, based on Buddhaghosa; N ’ att hi 
maid n’ a tthi pita ti tesu sammd.papipattim icchd-pafipattim phaV- 
dbhava-vaaena vadati. Sum. Vil. i, p. 1C5. 

® Accepting Buddhaghosa : P a dan’ iti, “ ayam evayi sUavd ahosi, evarp 
duaailo ” ti, adind nayena pc " ' " ~ 

Chalmers translates the same . ' " p. 515, as “ whose 

remains are visible as ”. ' ’ ' ’ (Purther Dialogues i, p. 364). 

* N’attM . . . dim. . hutarp, n’atthi sukafa-dukkatd- 

narp kammdnarp phalaip vipdko, n’atthi ayarp loko, n’attM paro loko, n’atthi 
Tndtd, n’atthi pitd, n’attM sattd-opapdtikd, n’atthi lake samav-a-brahmapd sam^ 
maggatd aammd-patippannd, ye iman ca lokam parah ca lokaip sayatp abhihfid 
aacchikatvd pavedenti. Cdtum-mahdbhutiko ayarp puriao ; yadd kdlaip karoti 
pathavi ' • - - ■ - ... - . . _ 

kdyarp . . ■ 

manii. . - 

Hdpenti i 

idarp d , . ^ ^ . a 
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4. PahuAha Kaocayana 

The seven elementary categories are neither made nor ordered, 
neither caused nor constructed; they are barren, as firm as 
mountains, as stable as pfilars. They neither move nor develop ; 
they do not injure one another, and one has no effect on the joy, 
or on the sorrow, or on the joy and sorrow of another. What are 
the seven ? The bodies of earth, of water, of fire, and of air, 
and joy and sorrow, with life as the seventh .... Ko man slays 
or causes to slay, hears or causes to hear, knows or causes to 
know. Even if a man cleave another’s head with a shaip sword, 
he does not take life, for the sword-cut passes between the seven 
elements 


6. Niga7}>thi Ndtaputta 

A nigm^flia is surrounded by the barrier of fourfold restraint. 
How is he suiroimded ? . . . He practises restraint with regard 
to water, he avoids all sin, by avoiding sin his sins are washed 
away, and he is filled with the sense of all sitis avoided.^ ... So 
surrounded by the barrier of fourfold restraint his mind is 
perfected,® controlled, and firm.* 


6. SaHjaya BelattJiiputta 

If you asked me, “ Is there another world ? ” and if I believed 
that there was, I should tell you so. But that is not what I say. 


p. 66. A rem . . ■ ■ ,, . ... 

aJcafa-yidM animmiti animmata vanjM hu^apfha 
^ VipgnmimnU na aMam-aAmm vydhadhenii 

aaUaf. ‘ . '' 

rft 0® -a**® m 'vUlnapelk m. 

lQ p, tmh6Mi suam dfndcUi na Icoci Und j!vm voropeti, sManmm 

y&oa h&yava/ijfi an^rey^ saUka-invarm cmupataiL Digha i, p. 66. With this 
compare SU. kp H, i, 10. fol. 280 ff. {SBW, S, H, i, 2(M). H^a 
theory is outhned m very similar terms, ^ element 

.. .5 4 .?^ doub^ mterpretation on the basis of Buddhaghosa : S ab ha- 
5 ««66fina pSpo-mratiena yutto. Sabba-vari-dhuto ti 

* Budd^ho^: Gatatto ii hofippatta-oitto. Op. oit., loo. oit. 

Ao/i ; * ‘ hoti. KatkaA ca . . . sammio 

aym, rmeaUi . . , nigat^ gatatto m yatatto ca iutatto ca ti. jii^T‘p. 67? *’ 
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I do not say that it is so ; I do not say that it is otherwise; 
I do not say that it is not so; nor do I say that it is not not so ^ . 
(The same formula is repeated after various hypothetical 
questions.) 

Of these six statements of doctrine three have httle relevance 
to the study of the Ajivihas. That which is here ascribed to 
Ajita Kesakambali is a clear expression of materialism, and its 
author, whether Ajita or another, must have been a forerunner 
of the later Carvakas. The teaching ascribed to lsrigan.tha 
Nataputta is very obscure, but, as Jacobi has pointed out,^ 
while it is not an accurate description of the Jaina creed it 
contains nothing alien to it. We may accept the identification 
of Niga^tiia with Vardhamana Mahavira, the twenty-fourth 
tlriliankara of Jainism. The passage ascribed to Sahjaya BelattW- 
putta is probably satirical, a tilt at agnostic teachers who were 
unwilling to give a definite answer to any metaphysical question 
put to them. Dr. Barua holds another view, and beheves that the 
statement of Sanjaya represents a doctrine which was held in 
good faith by a school of Pyrrhonists.^ Whatever the authenticity 
of this passage, its agnosticism was never a part of the A.jivika 
creed, and it may be omitted from further consideration. 

We are left with the passages ascribed to PuraRa, Makkhali, 
and Pakudha. The doctrines of aU three, and the names of two of 
these teachers are connected with later Ajivikism. The 
authenticity of the ascription of niyaiivdda to Makkhah Gosala 
may be confirmed by reference to the Jaina scriptures, wherein 
Gosala Mahkhaliputta propounds a very similar doctrine.^ 
Pakudha's fantastic atomism and his Parmenidean doctrine of 
immobility, which follows logically from Makkhali’s determinism, 
are integral parts of the teaching of the Dravidian Ajivikas as 
described in Tamil texts.® Purai;ia is mentioned by name and 
apparently held in high respect by these later Ajivikas,® and his 

^ “ Atthiparo loko 9 ” paro loho ” ii iti ce me ossa, 

“ aMM paro loko ** ti te n • • . . pi me no, Tatha ti pi me no. 

Annaihh ti pi me no. No pi me no. No no ti pi me no .... Digm i, p. 68. 

* Inlawduotion to Gaina Sutras, pt. ii, SBE. xIt, pp. xx-xxi. 

^ Pre’Buddhistio Indian Fhilosopk/y, pp. 325 ff. 

* V. infra, pp. 218-19. 

« V. infra, pp. 236 ff., 262 ff. 

® V. infra, pp. 80-81. 
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autinomian ettios are quite consistent with Makkhali’s 
metaphysics. 

Other Buddhist References to the Doctrines of the 
Heretics 

In certain other passages of the Pali canon the distribution 
of doctrines among the six teachers is significantly altered, in 
a way which strongly suggests that the credos ascribed in the 
Sdmanm-pkala 8uUa to Makkhali, Purana, and Pakudha were 
aspects of a single body of teaching. 

Thus in MaMbodhi Jdtaka'^ King Brahmadatta of Benares 
has five heretical councillors, who are respectively an ahetuhavddi, 
an i8sarakara't},madi, a pubbelcatavddi, an ucohedavadi, and a 
khattavijjavddi. The doctrines maintained by these five are 
stated in versified form, and are in part paraphrases of the 
Sdmama-phala Sutta passages which we have quoted. At the 
conclusion of the story the five ministers are stated to have 
been previous incarnations of Purana, Makkhah, Pakudha, 
Ajita, and Nigantha. Thus, assuming that the doctrines were 
thought to have been held in the order named, the fatalist teaching 
ascribed in the Sdmanna-phala Sutta to Makkhali is here attributed 
to Piirana; Makkhali himself becomes a theist ^; Pakudha 
maintains an obscure doctrine which seems to approximate to the 
orthodox theory of karma ®; Ajita upholds materiafism, as in 
the Sdmanna-phala Sutta reference ; while Niganijha, in fact the 
apostle of ahimsd>, is here the teacher of a Macchiavellian doctrine, 
resembling the antinomianism of Purana, as described in the 
Sutta passage.^ 

A further account of heterodox teachings occurs in the Sandaka 
Sutta of the Majjkima Nikdya.^ Here the bhikkhu Ananda 
describes to the wanderer Sandaka the four “ antitheses to the 
higher hfe (abrahmacariyavdsd). These are :— 

(1) The materialist teacher, who denies the existence of an 
1 Jdt, V, pp. 227 fif. 

* Aija/]i loho Uaara^nimmito ti. Jat. v, p. 228. 

® Jmesar/i sati&narfi sukhat}i va dukkhaiji vd uppajjamdiiarji ptibbekaten^ eva 
uppajjatt,ti. Ibid. 

* Mdt&-piiaro pi mdretvd attano va attho kdmetabbo. Ibid. 

® JbfajyA. i, pp. 613 fp. 
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after-life. The passage describing his teaching is a word-for-word 
transcription of Ajita Kesakambali’s doctrine as given in the 
Sdman^-phala Sutta^- Here, however, no teacher is named. 

(2) The antinomian—a repetition of Purai^ia’s doctrine.*^ 

(3) The fatalist—^repeating the teachings of Makkhali as given 
in the Sdmanna-phala Sutta up to “ . . . experience, joy, and 
sorrow in the six classes (of existence) 

(4) The atomist. Here the atomic theory of Pakudha ^ is 
repeated, but appended to it we are given the second half of 
Makkhali’s determinist teaching, including the obscure list of 
categories.® 

Ananda then describes the four “ comfortless vocations 
(anassdsihdni hrahmacanydni). These are :— 

(1) The teacher claiming omniscience. 

(2) The traditionalist. 

(3) The rationalist, and 

(4) The sceptic. 

To the latter is ascribed the passage given in the Sdmanna-phala 
SuUa to Sahjaya,® but the other three teachers of the second 
group are referred to in terms not suggesting any of the six famous 
heretics. 

The conclusion of the Sutta is surprising. Sandaka realizes 
that aU the teachers are false guides, and that if their doctrines 
are true aU self-control is a work of supererogation. He is con¬ 
verted to the true DJiamrm, and declares : “ These Ajivikas . . . 
are children of a childless mother; they extol themselves and 
disparage others, yet they have only produced three shining 
lights, to wit Nanda Vaocha, Hisa Sahkicca, and Makkhali 
aosala.” ’ 

It will be seen that the fatalist teaching, in the Sdmanfia- 
phala Sutta ascribed to Makkhali, is here divided, and the second 

^ V. supra, p. 16. ^ V. supra, p. 13. ® V. supra, pp. 13-14. 

* V. supra, p. 16. « V, supra, p. 14. « V. supra, pp. 16-17. 

Ime part’ &jwika puttarmtaya puttd, attanan c’ eva ukkaipsenli pare ca 
vamhhmii, iayo o’ eva niyyataro paUndpenti, aeyyath' idayi Nandarp Vacchayi, 
Kisarp SaiiHccarp, Makkhali Goaalan U. Majjh. i, p. 524. 

I adopt Lord Chalmers’ translation {Further Dialogues i, p. 371), which is 
based on Buddha,' ' ~ ~ “7 ' Putta-mataya 

puttd ii so kira ■ . ■ id ti sahm hutva evam 

d,ha. Ayarp Vettha attho, Ajtvika rmtd tesarp rmta puUamata Jioti iti 

ajivika puttamatdya puttd mma honti. Op. oit., iii, p. 236. 
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half linked with the doctrine of Pakudha. The propagators of 
all the objectionable teachings are classed together under the 
broad title of Ijivikas, and two new names, those of Nanda 
Vacoha and Ejsa Sahkicca, are introduced; these two shadowy 
figures we shall consider in the following chapter.^ 

Further confusion is to be found in a passage in the Petavatthu^^ 
where a verse paraphrase of parts of the doctrines ascribed in the 
Sdmanna-pMa Sutta to Makkhali, Purapa, Ajita, and Pakudha, 
together with certain new teachings which are to be found among 
the doctrines of the later Ajivikas, are placed in the mouth of the 
Nandaka. Similar verse passages occur in Mahdndrada- 
Jcassapa Jaicbkci,^ where various doctrines elsewhere ascribed to 
the six heretics are spoken by the ascetic Gluna. 

Two remarkable references, strongly indicating the confusion 
of the various doctrines, are-to be found in the Samyutta NUcdya, 
In one of these ^ Mahali, a Licchavi, approaches the Buddha 
while the latter is residing at Vesali, and declares: Purana 
Kassapa says, ‘ there is neither cause nor basis for the sins of 
living beings ; they become sinful without cause or basis. Neither 
is there cause or basis for the purity of living beings; they 
become pure without cause or basis.’ ” The same phrase is 
repeated in the second passage,® but here the words “ ignorance 
and lack of discernment ” ® are substituted for “ sins ”, and their 
antitheses for “ purity These passages indicate quite clearly 
that Ptirapa was thought of as holding doctrines very similar to 
those of Makkhah, to whom the words are ascribed in the 
SammiMor^luda Sutta, 

In the AnguUa/ra Nikdya'^ the six abhijdtis, or classes of 
humanity, ascribed in the SdmafiHarpJiala Sutta to Makkhali, 
are stated by the monk Ananda to be a distinctive part of 
Purapa’s teaching. Here the six classes are described in detail, 
and, significantly, Purapa is said to include in his highest category 
(parcmcmiW-dbhijdti) none other than the three shining lights 
of the Majjhima passage,® Nanda Vaocha, Kisa Sankioca, and 
Makkhali Gosala. Thus we have no less than three passages in 
which parts of Makkhali’s doctrine are ascribed to Purapa, 

* V. infra, pp, 27 ff. ® iv, 3, pp. 67 Jff. 

* J&t vi, pp. 219 ff. V. infra, pp. 217, 263. * lii, p. 69. 

‘ Sam- V, p. 126. * AHHavdya adaasamya, 

’ Aiig. iii, p. 383 f. ® V. supra, p. 19. 
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and one in wHcli the latter is purported to proclaim the former 
to be in the highest rank of spiritual attainment. 

The sis are mentioned together in the Milinda Pmha, as con¬ 
temporaries of the G^reco-Indian King. Here doctrines are ascribed 
only to the two most important members of the group, Makkhali 
and Pura^a, and their statements are of the most brief descrip¬ 
tion. When the King asks Purana “ Who rules the world 1 ” 
the latter replies ‘‘ The earth rules the world MakkhaH’s 
brief speech implies an antinomian and fatalistic doctrine, but 
also states a view not to be found elsewhere ascribed to the 
Ajlvikas, to the effect that brahma^as, ksattriyas, vai^yas, 
^udras, and out castes would all retain their original status in 
future births.2 This doctrine is quite inconsistent with all state¬ 
ments of the Ajivika theory of transmigration to be found else¬ 
where ; in fact the whole passage, with its obscurity and blatant 
anachronism, seems to be lacking in all significance as a source 
for reconstructing Ajivika history and theology, and merely 
indicates that, by the time of the composition of the text, 
Ajxvikism was very imperfectly known in northern India. 

The Tibetan version of the SamaftHa-phala Sutta, quoted by 
BockhiU,® shows even further confusion. The Dulva ascribes to 
Pur^a Kafyapa not only the antinomianism of the Pali version, 
but also a denial of life after death, a view attributed in the Pali 
to Ajita. ‘‘ Maskarin son of Go^ali maintains the same doctrine 
as in the Pah; “ Sahjayin son of Vairatti ’’ acquires an anti¬ 
nomianism very Hke that of Purana in the original text; Ajita 
Ke^akambala ” here maintains not only Pakudha’s doctrine of 
the seven elements, but also the second half of Makkhah’s 
fatahstic catechism, including the long hst of obscure categories ; 
" Nirgrantha son of Djnati’’ retains his authentic teaching of 
karma wiped out by penance; and Kakuda Katyayana 
usurps the place of Sahjaya as the prevaricating sceptic. 

Bockhill.also quotes two Chinese versions of the Sutta.^ In 
the first of these, the translation of which is dated a.d. 412-13, 

^ “ Ko loham paleit U. “ Pafhmi . . . lolcam paleti ” ii, Milinda Panha, 
p.4. 

* N’aiihi . . . kaealdkumlani kammani, n'aUhi . . . kammdnarjv phala'tri 
vipdko ye te idhaloke khattiya . . . hrahrmnd veaad svddd cav4dld puhkma 
te paraloka/rji gantm pi puna br&hmana (etc.) , . . hhaviasanti. Op. cit., p, fl. 

* The Life of the Buddha, p, 99 f. 

* Op. oit., app. ii, p. 266 f. 
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we find Puraiia maintaining his original doctrine of guiltlessness ; 
Makkhali has acquired part of Ajita’s materialism; “ Kakuda 
Katyayana ” has a portion of Makkhali'a determinism; Sanjayin 
remains a sceptic; while the Nirgrantha Jnatriputra claims 
omniscience, as did the historical Mahavira. 

The second version is a little earlier, the date of its translation, 
as given by Eockhill, being a.d. 381-396. Here Parana becomes 
the materialist; Maskarin Go^ala declares “ there is no present 
world nor the world to come, nor power nor powerlessness, 
nor energy. All men have obtained their pleasure and pain (?) ’’— 
an obscure doctrine, clearly owing much to Ajita’s pronounce¬ 
ment in the Pali, but evidently implying fatalism in its last phrase. 
The prevaricating sceptic is here Ajita ; “ Kakuda’s ” teaching 
is almost uniuteUigible in the translation—“ If there be a man 
who has been out off and who sees with his eyes, there can be no 
dispute (about the question). If the life of the body comes to an 
end there is nothing to grieve about in the death of life ”; 
Sanjayin declares that there is no reward of sin or virtue— 
Purapa’s doctrine in the Pali Sutta ; and Nirgrantha maintains 
that all is the effect of katTm, 

The various ascriptions of doctrine to be found in the Buddhist 
scriptures may be conveniently summarized in tabular form r— 
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Abbreviations 

A. Antinomianism, the doctrine of no rewards or penalties. 
D,. Determinism, the first part of Makkhali’s doctrine. 


J Here the teachers are not named, but they may be inferred. 

* In a partial or garbled form. 

* In a partial form, with the additional doctrine that caste status does not 
change from life to life. 
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Dj. The second part of Makkhali’s doctrine, including the list of categories. 
M. Materialism. 

E. The theory of the seven elemental substances. 

R. The doctrine of fourfold restraint. 

S. Prevaricating scepticism. 

T. Theism. 

K. The doctrine of karma. 

O. The doctrine of the o mniacient teacher. 

P. The doctrine of salvation by penance. 

X. “ The earth rules the world.” 

It is clear that some of these passages are more reliable than 
others. That in the Digha Nilcdya shows a completeness and 
consistency lacking in the rest, and perhaps represents the original 
source of the other references. The Tibetan and Chinese versions, 
which have undergone translation, are most suspect, although 
it is to be noted that the Chinese versions are of a date probably 
little later than the final recension of the Pali canon. Yet, 
despite the very evident textual confusion and corruption, 
a striking degree of consistency is shown in some particulars. 

Of the doctrines here considered those most characteristic of 
the later Ajivikas are Makkhah’s determinism and Pakudha’s 
theory of unchanging elemental substances. It will be seen from 
the above table that determinism is in five places attributed to 
Makkhali, in four to Purana, and in two to Pakudha. The theory 
of the elements occurs only once in its isolated form, and is there 
ascribed to Pakudha, but it is twice found combined with 
determinism. In the Tibetan version, where the ascriptions are 
most confused, these two theories together are ascribed to 
Ajita. It may be suggested that the Tibetan version is based 
not on the Digha but on the Majjhima reference, where the two 
doctrines are also combined in the same manner. The debt 
of the Tibetan version to the Majjhima is also indicated by the 
new doctrine devised for Nigaptha, which is perhaps based on 
direct knowledge of Jaina practice; the doctrine of fourfold 
restraint, which is ascribed to him in the Digha, is omitted in the 
Majjhima passage. The remarkable confusion of the Tibetan 
version may also be accounted for on the assumption that it is 
derived from the Majjhima, for in the latter the names of the 
teachers are not explicitly stated, and misattribution might 
thus easily have arisen. The ascription of determinism and the 
theory of the seven elemental substances to Ajita in the Tibetan 
version seems certainly erroneous, and may be ignored. 
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Thus we find that Buddhist tradition ascribes Ajiyika teachings 
not only to Makkhali but also to Pura^ia and Pakudha and, with 
the exception of the doubtful Tibetan reference, to no other of 
the six heretical teachers. It seems therefore that all three had 
some hand in the development of Ajivikism. 

Before leaving the SdmaMa-^hala Suita a further point must 
be considered. The passage there ascribed to Makkhali Gosala 
employs the Magadhi -e termination almost consistently for the 
masculine nominative singular. In Ajita's catechism the termina¬ 
tion occurs only twice, in the phrase bale ca pariditej and may 
there be a corrupt reading, resulting from the proximity of the 
same phrase in Makkhali’s statement. In the teaching of Pakudha 
we find the termination only in the phrase suhhe dulckhe jwa-sat- 
lame. The statements of the other three ascetics contain no 
Magadhisms. 

The Magadhi forms in Makkhali’s doctrinal statement must 
surely be of some significance. They have been noticed by 
Pranke,^ who suggests two possibilities: either that the 
Magadhisms have been deliberately introduced in order to make 
the speaker seem ludicrous, or that they represent reminiscences 
of the language of the original teachers. The former hypothesis 
can scarcely be correct. A^Tiile the Magadhi dialect was reserved 
for lowly and humorous characters in the Sanskrit drama, the 
Magadhi -e termination was regularly employed in the great 
body of early Jaina literature, and we have no reason to believe 
that it made a ludicrous impression on the contemporary listener. 
If the intention had been purely ludicrous the -e termination 
would surely have been employed in the speeches of all six 
heretics. 

It may be inferred that most of the passage ascribed to 
Makkhali has a provenance different from that of the others. 
The first paragraph of this passage, which retains the regular 
masculine nominative in -o, and where the Magadhi -e only 
occurs in the phrase n'atthi atta-hdref WaMhi parahare, n^atthi 
puHsOrka/re^ may emanate from another source. Different sources 
of the two parts of this passage are also indicated by the fact 
that in the Mc^jkima and Dulva versions ^ it is broken up, 

1 D^ha Nih&ya in AuawaM Vberseizt, p. 66, n. 6. 

* V. supra, p. 22. 
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and tlie second lialf incorporated witli tke tkeory of the seven 
elements and attributed in the former to an unnamed teacher 
suggesting Pakudha, and in the latter to Ajita. 

Further evidence that the first passage of Makkhali’s teaching 
in the Sdmanna-phata Sutta emanates from a source different 
from that of the second is supplied by the PraJnavydlcarana 
Sutra?- Here we find a description of the doctrines of the nasti- 
kavadins, which shows remarkable parallels to the teachings 
ascribed in the SdrmmHa-phala Sutta to Ajita and Makkhali; 
for example such phrases as ^Hhere is no mother nor father, 
neither is there human action”.^ Throughout this passage, 
besides the regular Ardha-magadhi masculine ending in -e, 
occurs the Pah -o. This fact suggests that this passage, and the 
first part of Makkhah’s teaching in the Sdmanfia-pTiala Sutta', 
look back to a common source in Pah or in some dialect with 
masculine endings in -o, while the second part of the Sdmanna- 
j>hala Sutta passage is taken from a Magadhi source. On this 
hypothesis, however, the three anomalous Magadhisms (i.e. 
the compound nouns ending in ~Mre) in the first part of the 
Makkhah passage are difi6.cult to explain, especially as the corre¬ 
sponding word in the Pra^navydka/ram has the -o ending. We 
can only suggest that they occur as the result of contamination 
from the second part of the passage, where the nominative singular 
masculine in -e is to be found throughout. 

The brief Magadhi phrase in the Pakudha passage of the 
Sdmanna-phala Sutta ^ is unexpected. The first four elements, 
earth, water, fire, and air, are given the regular Pali -o endings, 
but the fifth, sixth, and seventh, joy, sorrow, and Hfe respectively, 
have the Magadhi -e, where -am would be expected. It may 
be suggested that the three latter elements have been interpolated 
by a different hand in a statement of doctrine which originally 
taught only four elemental substances, as did the Buddhists 
and Carvakas. As will be shown in our second part,* the three 
latter elements of Pakudha’s list have other points of difference 
from the four former, and joy and sorrow do not seem to have 
been accepted as elements by aU Ajivikas.® 

1 7, fols. 26-8. 

“ Amm5.-piyaro rCatthi, na vi atthi purisakaro. Eor further comparisons 
between the two texts v. infra, pp. 217-18. 

’ V. supra, p. 16, * V. infira, pp. 262 ff. * V. infra, p. 266. 
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To sum up the conclusions of this chapter : Ajivika doctrine 
emanated from at least two sources ; the mainstay of early 
Ajivikism, the doctrine of Niijati, was probably first propagated 
in a Magadhan dialect; and the component doctrines of Ajivikism 
were early associated with the names of Makkhali, Purana, 
and Pakudha. 



CHAPTER III 


MAKKHALI GOSALA AND HIS PREDEOBSSOES 

Ajivtka Leaders before Makkhali Gosala 

According to tlie Bhagavatl Sulm Makkliali Gosala considered 
liimaelf to be the twenty-fourth tirthanhara of the current 
Avasarpi'i^l age> The passage in which this is stated may indeed 
be a Jaina interpolation, but numerous other indications are to 
be found both that ascetics referred to as Ajivikas existed before 
their greatest leader, Makkhali Gosala, and that the Ajivika 
order preserved recollections of prophets who preceded him. 
Both in the Buddhist and Jaina texts names are mentioned which 
apparently refer to his predecessors. 

Nanda Vaccha and Kisa Sankicca 

These names are linked with that of Makkhali Gosala in a stock 
phrase which, as we have seen,^ occurs in various contexts 
in the Pali scriptures. 

Thus in the Anguttara ® the bhiJcJchu Ananda is purported to 
have declared that the heretical leader Purana Kassapa believed 
in the Ajivika theory of the six classes of men (chaldbhijdtiyo ); 
according to his classification the highest class, the most white 
{pammasuhka)y contained only three members, namely Nanda 
Vaccha, Kisa Sankicca, and Makkhah Gosala. Buddhaghosa 
apparently plagiarized this passage for his commentary to the 
reference to the six classes in the Sdmanna-pJiala Sutta,^ and 
added : They are the purest of all.” ® 

In the Majjhima Nikdya the same names are given by the 
nigantha Saccaka or Aggivesaana as the leaders of his order.® 
To this Buddhaghosa comments that the three had achieved 
leadership over the extreme ascetics.’ 

^ Bh. SU, XV, sfL 654, fol. 679. V. infra, pp. 64, 68. ® V. supra, pp. 19-20. 

® A^. iii, p. 383. * Sum. Vil i, p. 162. 

« Te kira sabbehi paxi4aratara. * Majjh. i, p. 238. 

’ Te kira kiUyhatapanam matthakappatta ahesurji. Pupanca SU^ni ii, p. 285. 
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Again in the Sandaka Sutta of the Majjliirm the three names 
occur ^ when the ascetic Sandaka, on his conversion by the 
Buddha, declares them to be the only great leaders ^ produced by 
the Ajivikas. 

Hoernle^ suggests that ICisa and ISTanda were probably 
Makkhah’s contemporaries. “ There were indeed other groups of 
ascetics of a similarly dubious character who also bore the 
name of Ajivikas . . . but they lived apart under separate 
leaders, the names of two of whom, hlanda Vaccha and Kisa 
Sankicca, are recorded in the Buddhist scriptures.” That in 
the days of the Buddha more than one school of ascetics was given 
the title of Ajivika seems very probable, but that the two teachers 
Nanda and Kisa were the contemporaries of MakkhaH Gosala 
cannot be definitely estabhshed. If Nanda Vaccha and Kisa 
Sankicca were altogether independent of Makkhali Gosala, 
as Hoernle asserts, it is surprising that the three are so frequently 
mentioned together, when another teacher, Purana Kassapa, 
who was certainly revered with Makkhali by the later Ajivikas,^ 
is referred to as the leader of a separate school. Despite these 
objections the view of Hoernle is shared by A. S. Gopani.^ 
Barua,® on the other hand, believes that Nanda Vaccha and 
Kisa Sankicca represent previous leaders of the Ajivikas. Nanda, 
he states categorically, was succeeded by Kisa, and Kisa by 
Makkhali. He is in this respect guilty of some inconsistency, 
since he proceeds to interpret the seven reanimations of Gosala 
Mafikhaliputta, as described in the Bkagamtl Sutra, as a 
genealogical succession of seven Ajivika leaders ”, concluding 
with Gosala. In maintaining the priority in time of Nanda and 
Kisa to Makkhali he supports Jacobi, who first put the view 
forward.® 

Barua’s arguments for elevating Nanda and Kisa to the 
status of earlier ^rthafikwas of the Ajivika order are by no means 
conclusive. They are based on two Jdtaka stories in which the 
chief characters bear names suggesting those of the two hypo¬ 
thetical Ajivika a/rhant$. 

^ MajjhA,^. 524:, 

T ... 1 . »translation “ shining Kghts ” (v. snpra, p. 19). 

. , ' ■ * ■ pp. 80 ff. ® BMratiyaVidyan,v, 202. 

• j jjL. n, p. 2, V V. infra, pp. 30 ff, 

• Ihtrodnction to Qaim SiUraa ii ; SBB. xlr, p. xxxi. 
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In tke first of these, Barahhaiiga Jdtaha^ the Bodhisatta is 
horn as Sarahhanga, also referred to as Jotipala and Kondanna, 
He is a famous hermit in the Kavititha forest, on the hanks of the 
Godhavari. Among his chief pupils is one Kisa Vaccha, whose 
name appears to he a telescoped version of those of the two 
A.jivika arlmnts. Kisa is said to have left the hermitage with 
the permission of his teacher, and to have moved to the city of 
Kumhhavati, whose long was Dapd^'ki. Here he obtained the 
reputation of a scapegoat who would remove ill- 

luck when spat upon, and as a result was shamed and insulted 
hy the populace. After some time he was recalled hy his teacher 
Sarabhahga, and the King and his kingdom were destroyed 
by the gods in punishment for the ignominies borne hy the saint. 
Soon after this Kisa Vaccha is said to have died; innumerable 
ascetics attended his cremation, and the ceremony was marked 
by a rain of heavenly flowers. 

A second Jdtaha ® tells of the ascetic Sahkicca, another incarna¬ 
tion of the Bodhisatta. He is the son of the chief brahmaiia 
of Brahmadatta, the semi-legendary and ubiquitous King of 
Benares, and is represented as converting a regicide prince by a 
long description of purgatory. Among the inhabitants of the 
nether world he mentions King Hapdaki, who is suffering there 
on account of his subjects^ persecution of the passionless {araja) 
Vaccha Kisa. 

Barua does not value too highly the evidence of the similarity 
of the names of these two ascetics and those of the Ajivika 
leaders. After summarizing the references above quoted he 
admits that by no stretch of the imagination can Kisa Vaccha 
be transformed into Kanda Vaccha .... There is no other ground 
to justify the identification of Kisa Vaccha with Nanda Vaccha 
or of Samkioca with Kisa SarpHcca than the fact that the 
views of Sarabhanga . . . bear a priori, like those of the hermit 
Sarpkicca, a close resemblance to the ethical teaching of Makkhah 
Gosala at whose hands the Ajivika rehgion attained a philosophical 
character 

It is difficult to trace on what Barua bases his last assertion. 
Sarabhanga is an ascetic of the typical Jataha type, with no 
distinctive ethical views, while the only special characteristic of 

^ Mu V, pp. 125 ff. ® Mt. V, pp. 261 £f. ^ JDL. ii, p. 4. 
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Safikicoa is tlie possession of a lively sense of the reality of the 
infernal regions, and of the torments experienced there by 
sinners. There seems no reason to believe that Makkhali Gosala 
made the fear of hell a special feature of his doctrine. 

Despite Dr. Barua’s doubts it is perhaps legitimate to conclude 
that Kisa Vaccha, or Vaccha Kisa, was a hermit, long dead in 
the Buddha’s day, around whom a body of legend had grown. 
His fame is made clear by another Jdtalca reference,^ wherein he 
is mentioned as an inhabitant of Brahmaloka, among an exalted 
company of rsi$, including such famous sages as Ahgiras and 
Kafyapa. A second ascetic, Sahkicca, seems to have been 
connected in the folk memory with Kisa Vaccha. As Barua 
points out,^ Sahkicca was thought to have been posterior in time 
to Kisa Vaccha, for in the Jdtaka reference he is described as 
mentioning the latter. The two ascetics were perhaps looked upon 
with reverence by the early Ajivikas and the Buddhists alike, 
and the popular floating traditions about them adapted to the 
needs of the respective sects. In the course of the adaptation 
the names seem to have been confused. 

The reference to Kondanha, as the family name of the teacher 
Sarabhanga or Jotipala, the preceptor of Kisa Vaccha, suggests 
Udai Kunfliyayaniya, the first of the strange series of reanimations 
quoted in the Bhagavatl Sutra.^ Perhaps we have here another 
garbled version of an Ajivika tradition going back to one 
Kaupdinya, but the theory rests on such a slender basis that 
much importance cannot be attached to it. 

It seems clear, however, that the Ajivikas, like the Buddhists 
and the Jainas, had a tradition of earlier teachers who had spread 
the true doctrine in the distant past; and, like those of the 
Buddhists and Jainas, these traditions may have contained a 
small kernel of historical truth. 


The Immediate Predecessors of Makkhali Gosala 

In the Bhogavaa Sutra * Gosala Mankhaliputta, as the Ajivika 
leader is called by the Jainas, is said to have made a remarkable 
statement, which perhaps indicates the existence of a line of 

^ Jat. vi, p, 99. a JBL. ii, p, 3. 

* Bh. Su. XV, sit, 660, fol, 674, 


® V. infra, p. 31. 
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Ajivika teachers whose spiritual mantle had fallen upon his 
shoulders. 

It is stated that Gosala and Mahavira, after the ending of their 
collaboration in asceticism, were parted for sixteen years, 
during which the former gained a high reputation for his sanctity, 
and gathered a large following in the city of Savatthi. At the end 
of this period Mahavira visited the city, and denounced his former 
colleague as a charlatan; whereupon Gosala, surrounded by 
his followers, proceeded to the cailya where Mahavira was 
staying, and angrily declared that he was not the Gosala who 
had been Mahavira’s associate, but that the original GosMa 
was dead, and that the soul now inhabiting the apparent GosMa 
was that of Udai Kundiyayaiiiya, which had passed through 
seven bodies in succession, finally taking up its abode in that of 
the dead Gosala, which it had reanimated. He declared further 
that his soul had travelled through all the eighty-four lakhs 
of great kaljoas^ which must necessarily elapse before it could end 
its journey, and had occupied all forms of body in determined 
order. It had attained its final birth as Udai, an auspicious and 
beautiful infant; at an early age Udai had become an ascetic ; 
and the soul nearing perfection had passed from one body to 
another as the soul which had been the original occupant of 
that body had been separated from it by death. 

These reanimations Gosala endowed with the technical title of 
fautta-fariJma (abandonments of transmigration), and declared 
that such a aeries of reanimations was the fated lot of every soul 
in the final stages of its rigidly determined passage through 
samsdra. At the moment, however, we are not concerned with 
reanimation as a point of doctrine, but with its significance 
historically. The Butra quotes with remarkable circumstantial 
detail the names of the previous occupants of the seven bodies 
inhabited in turn by the soul of Udai, together with the length of 
time during which they were thus inhabited, and the place at 
which the soul transferred itself from one body to another. 
According to the text the soul of Udai passed from body to body 
as follows:— 

. (1) Enejjaga (Skt. Rnanjaya), outside Rayagiha, at the 
Mandiyakucchi caitya \ the soul remained incarnate in Eijej jaga’s 
body for twenty-two years. 
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(2) Mallarama, at the Oandoyara^a caitya outside Udda^da- 
pura, for twenty-one years. 

(3) Mai;idiya, at the Angama^dica caitya outside Campa, 
for twenty years. 

(4) Roha, at the Kamamahavaiia caitya outside Va^arasi, 
for nineteen years. 

(5) Bharaddai, at the Pattakalagaya caitya outside Alahhiya, 
for eighteen years. 

(6) Ajju^ia Goyamaputta, at the Ko^diyayaija caitya outside 
Vesali, for seventeen years. 

(7) Gosala Mankhaliputta, at Halahala’s pottery at Savatthi, 
for sixteen years. 

This fantastic catalogue has been interpreted by Hoernle ^ 
as an effort on the part of Gosala to live down his past connection 
with Mahavira. For Barua the only legitimate inference to be 
drawn . . is that “in this . . . enumeration . . . there is 
preserved a genealogical succession of seven Ajivika leaders, 
together with a list of . . . successive geographical centres of 
their activities ....** ^ 

It is not easy to accept Barua’s theory without question. 
If the list is actually that of a succession of ascetic teachers, 
leaders of the same order, it is surprising that each one makes his 
headquarters in a different town. The progressive diminution by 
one year of the period of each reanimation also gives strong 
ground for suspicion that the scheme is artificial. Even if we 
admit that the list may represent a succession of seven teachers 
(or eight, if Udai, the originator of the process, be included), 
little reliance may be placed on the total of 117 years between 
the commencement of the ministry of B];iejiaga and that of 
Gosala. 

Two disorderly features of the list suggest, however, that 
it is not wholly a monkish fiction. The immediate predecessor 
of Gosala, Ajjuflia Goyamaputta, is distinguished by a gotra 
name or patronymic, as is Udai Ku^diyaya^iiya, in whose body 
the imgrant soul was originally bom; but the other five names 
are given without patronymics. This fact suggests that Ajjmia 
was a real person, the period of whose Kfe overlapped with that of 


‘ MRS, i, p. 263. 


* JJDL. n^-p. 5. 
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Gosala, and whose name was well known to his contemporaries. 
The others, on the other hand, seem to have been earlier and more 
shadowy figures, whose family names had been forgotten. The 
fame of the original Udai, the first of the line, may have been such 
that his gotra name survived over several generations. Had the 
list been completely artificial it might be expected that all the 
names would have received gotra titles. 

The six predecessors of Gosala are reported to have lived and 
taught at named caityas outside various cities of the Ganges 
basin. Gosala, on the other hand, made his headquarters in the 
workshop of a potter woman. Had the list been a mere fiction, 
invented by an Ajivika theologian to add dignity to his master’s 
life-story, the residences of the six earlier reaniinations would 
surely have been of the same type as that of the last. Consistency 
might also have been expected if the list had been the slanderous 
creation of a Jaina author. 

These two marked inconsistencies in the list point in favour 
of its reliability. The names are probably those of a succession 
of teachers from whom Gosala obtamcd some elements of his 
doctrine, hioss reliance can be placed on the names of the caityas 
and cities, which change with an automatic regularity and never 
repeat themselves. The periods given for the successive ministeries 
of the seven teachers seem certainly false, with the exception 
of the sixteen years attributed to Gosala. This may represent 
an accurate tradition, on the basis of which the ministeries of his 
six predecessors were arrived at by the mechanical addition of 
one year each. 

Beferences in Buddhist or Hindu texts to confirm the historicity 
of these names are not to be found. Numerous seers and teachers 
of the Bharadvaja gotra are referred to in the Pali and later Vedic 
texts, but there is no reason to believe that the Bharaddai 
of the Bhagavati Sutra represents any one of them. Alabhiya, 
the city near which he is said to have resided, is not mentioned in 
Sanskrit literature, but is thought by Hoernle ^ to be identical 
with the town of Alavi mentioned in the Pali scriptures, and 
identified by Cuimingham with the modern Newal, nineteen 
miles south-east of Kanauj. For the names prior to that of 
Bharaddai no counterparts can be found, but a possible connec- 
^ ii, app. iii, pp. 51-3. 
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tioH witli Gosala’s immediate predecessor, Ajjuna Goyamapiitta, 
occurs in the LaUtavistara} Here the preceptor of the future 
Buddha during his youth at Kapilavastu is Arjuna, a great 
master of mathematics. As a Sahyan this teacher would belong 
to the Gautama gotm^^ and his generation, according to the 
Buddhist tradition, was that immediately preceding the Buddha’s, 
and therefore also that of Makkhah Gosala. An interest in number 
and a tendency to classify numerically is clearly to be found 
in Gosala’s teaching as described in the SdmaMa-phala Sutta 
and in the Bhagavati Sutra. It is not intrinsically impossible 
that the ^akyan mathematician became in his later hfe a wander¬ 
ing ascetic, teaching in the neighbourhood of Vesali, where he 
came in contact with the young Gosala, and strongly influenced 
his views. 


Makkhali Gosala 

The teacher to whom the later Ajivikas looked back with the 
greatest respect, and whom earher,investigators have considered 
to be the sole founder of the Ijivika order, was Makkhah Gosala. 
The name appears thus in the Pah canon. In Buddhist Sanskrit 
works it usuaUy becomes Maskarin Gosala, but the MaMvastu 
and some other texts have the forms Go^alikaputra,® and 
Go^aliputra.* The Jaina scriptures reverse the two names 
and refer to the Ajivika teacher as Gosala Mahkhahputta, while 
the Tamil sources give his name as Markah. No references to 
him can be found in Hindu Sanskrit hterature, with the doubtful 
exception of a shadowy figure in the MaMbMrata called MaHki,® 
who may represent a corrupt and distorted recollection of the 
historical Makkhah or Mafikhahputta. 

The most valuable source for the reconstruction of the story 
of his life and works is the Jaina Bhaga/oatl Sittray the fifteenth 
section of which gives a lengthy description of his breach with 
Mahavira and the circumstances of his death. 

^ Ed. Lefinann, p, 146, 

* V. Malalasekera, DPPN., s.v. Ooiama. 

* Ed. Senart i, pp. 263,266. 

* Ibid., Hi, p. 383. 

* V. infiM,, pp. 38-39. 
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;j 

/' Birth op Makkhaih Gosala 

; Two stories of tLe origin of the Ajivika leader are to be found, 

the one in the BJiogamti Siitraj and the other in Buddhaghosa’s 
coimnentary to the Sdma^ina-phala 8utta. Neither is worthy of 
unquaMed credence, but both are of importance, if only for the 
evidence they give of the dislike and scorn which was felt by 
; both Buddhist and Jaina for the Ajivikas and their founder. 

■ In the Jaina text^ Mahavira is represented as declaring to 

^ his disciple Indabhui Goyama the birth and parentage of Gosala 

I Mahkhaliputta. His father, according to Mahavira, was a 

I manhha named Mahkhah, and his mother’s name was Bhadda.^ 

I The word mafihha is interpreted by the commentator Abhayadeva 

I as a type of ascetic “ whose hand is kept busy by a picture 

' board Hoernle declares that the . . . word . . . has not 

been found anywhere but in the passage of the Bhagavati Sutra 
which adduces it as the source of the name Mahkhah, and it is 
presumably an invention ad hoG^\* Whatever the meaning 
of the word, this is certainly not the case. In the standard descrip¬ 
tion of prosperous cities, used throughout the Ardha-magadlu 
scriptures, the word manhha is to be found.® Hemacandra, in 
his commentary on the AbMdMnardntdwmiy equates it with 
mdgadhay a bard.® It is not impossible that the mafiJcha filled 
both the functions of an exhibitor of rehgious pictures, and a 
singer of rehgious songs. That such mendicants existed in Ancient 
India is proved by .Vi^akhadatta’s Mudrd/raksasay one of the min or 
characters of which is a spurious rehgious mendicant described 
as a “ spy with a Yama-cloth ” {yama-patena carah)j that is one 
carrying a picture of the god Yama painted upon a cloth. He 
habitually enters the houses of his patrons, where he displays 
his Yama-cloth, and sings songs, presumably of a rehgious type.’ 

1 Bh. Su, xvy au, 640, fol 659 f. 

* Ratna-Prablia Vijaya {^rarmv>a>Bhagavan Mahavira, vol. ii, pt. i, pp. 373 If.) 
gives a long paraph.rase of a Jaina aoootmt of the life of MaAkhali, the father of 
GosSla. The atoiy is evidently fiotitioua,, and the author does not quote hia 
source. 

* Oitraphalaha-vyagrakaro bhik§alca'vUe§ah,. Op, oit., fol, 660. 

* J?J2JS?.i,p.260. 

® V. Aviaga4a Daaao, tr. Barnett, p. 2, n. 3, and many references in Ratna- 
oandrajl Ardha-^m&gadM Dictionary, b.v. mahhlia. 

* A6A«iAo«a-cinitawM»tit comm, to v. 796, p. 366 (BShtUnok and Rieu edn.), 

’ Java evarn gduin^ paviaid jama-pajaip ^umadnto gidirfi gdami. Mvdrdrd- 

h§aaa i, 17, ed. SLarmarkar, p, 14. V. also p. 20 of the same text. 
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Moreover the word seems to have been used in Kashmir as a 
proper name, and two Mahkhas appear in the Ma/jatarangiT^^ 
the second being a poet well known to students of later Sanskrit 
literature. Thus there is no justification for Hoernle’s contention 
that the word is meaningless. This point has been recognized 
by Charpentier, who, on the strength of a sutra of Pariini, admits 
the possibility that G-osala’s father was a mendicant bearing a 
picture board displaying a representation of the god ^iva.^ 

The details .of the Bliagavatl Sutra's account of Gosala’s 
birth, while not intrinsically impossible, seem to have been 
constructed in order to provide an etymology for his personal 
name. While Bhadda was pregnant, she and her husband 
Maiikhali the manh'ha came to the village (sannivesa) of Saravana, 
where dwelt a wealthy householder Gobahula. Mahkhali left 
his wife and his luggage {hTiatji.da) in Gobahula’s cowshed (gosdld), 
and tried to find accommodation in the village. Since he could 
find no shelter elsewhere the couple continued to live in a corner of 
the cowshed, and it was there that Bhadda gave birth to her 
child. His parents decided to call him Gosala, after the place 
of his birth. 

No great value can be attached to the details of this story. 
The account of Gosala’s parentage and birth fits too closely 
to his name and patronymic to allow unqualified credence. 
His mother, Bhadda, has a name used in the Jaina texts to 
designate the mother of many mythological figures,^ which 
in this context seems devoid of aU historical significance In 
some respects the story recalls that of the birth of Jesus, as 
recorded in Saint Luke’s gospel, and should therefore be of some 
interest to the student of comparative religion and m 3 d 3 hology. 
Historically it is almost valueless. 

Mahavira is reported to have told this story wnth the avowed 
intention of bringing Gosala’s reputation into disrepute. This 
being the case it is improbable that the legend represents an 
authentic Ajivika tradition about tbe birth of their leader. 
Both Buddhist and Jaina hagiologists provided exalted origins 
for the founders of their respective sects, and it is likely that the 

' Bajatarangm viii, 969, 995, 3354. 

2 JJtA8. 1913, pp. 671-2. 

^ V, Batnacandxaji, Ardha-magadhi Dictionary, ft.v. Bhadda, 
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Ajivikas did the same for Gosala. The one feature in the story 
which may be authentic is the name of the village of Gosala’s 
birth, Saravana. In this connection it is to be noted that he 
is not the only figure in Indian legend to have been born in a 
saravana, or thicket of reeds. Gosala shares that honour with 
the god Karttikeya, who is sometimes referred to by the epithets 
^aravana-hhava,^ and Caravan’-ddbhava,^ Is it possible that the 
Ajivikas taught that their teacher was born or found, not in a 
village called Saravai^a, which as a place-name is not to be found 
elsewhere, but in a thicket of reeds ? The Moses-in-the-huUrushes 
theme is to be found elsewhere in Indian legend, notably in 
the story of the hero Karna.^ 

About Gosala’s early life, before his meeting with Mahavira, 
the Bhagavailr Sutra tells us only that he maintained himself by 
the profession of a manhha, with a picture-board in his hand.^ 
A further tale is provided by Buddhaghosa, in his commentary 
to the Sdmanna-phala Sutta.^ He agrees with the Bhagavatl 
in stating that Gosala acquired his name on account of his 
birth in a cowshed, and further states that Gosala was a slave who, 
while walking over a patch of muddy gxomid carrying a pot of 
oil, was hailed by his master with the words don’t stumble, 
old fellow ! ” (tala md IcliaV Ui). Despite the warning he carelessly 
tripped and spilt the oil. Fearing his master’s anger he made off, 
but his master pursued and overtook him, catching him by 
the edge of his robe (ddsakanna). Leaving his garment behind 
him Gosala escaped in a state of nudity. Hence he became a naked 
mendicant, and acquired the name of MakkhaH from the last 
words, '' Md khali” spoken to liim by his master. 

This story is a patent fiction constructed, probably by 
Buddhaghosa himself, to provide an etymology for the names of 
the Ajivika leader, to account for his nudity, and to pour scorn 
on his order by attrihutiug to him a servile origin. It is even 
less credible than the Jaina account, especially if read in con¬ 
nection with a similar story told by Buddhaghosa about Puxapa 

^ Meghadukt,4^o, 

^ Mbh. iii, 14636 (Calcutta edn., 1835. The verse does not occur in the Poona 
edn.). 

3 Mbh. Adi. 111,13-14. 

* OUtaphalaga-haUliag(i6 'inaiihhattaxi.e^aig, appa^arp hluivernd'^e viharati. 
Bh. Su. XV, sH. 640, fol. 660. 

® Sum. Vil. i, pp. 143-4, 
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Eassapa, to wliom. a servile origin is also attributed, and for 
wbose name a similar fantastic etymology is devised.^ 

Hoernle, without explicitly accepting either story, suggests 
that a kernel of truth may be extracted from them. He writes : 
“ the two accounts ... are quite independent of each other.... 
All the more valuable are the two accounts, both in respect of the 
points in which they agree and in which they differ. They agree 
on two points; first, that Gosala was born of low parentage in a 
cowshed . . . and secondly, that (his profession) . . . was not 
sincere, but adopted merely for the sake of getting an idle 
living.’^ * In our opinion the correspondences are less striking than 
the differences, and prove nothing. The provision of fanciful 
etymologies for proper names was a common practice in Ancient 
India, and many other examples are to be found. The name 
Gosala would inevitably suggest birth in a cowshed to the 
ancient etymologist. Both Buddhist and Jaina opposed the 
Ajivikaa, and it is not surprising that both tried to establish 
Gosala’s base lineage and insmcerity. The fact is that neither 
story belongs to the Ajivika tradition, and even if that tradition 
could be re-established we should still be far from the true story 
of the birth and early life of Makkhali Gosala. The Jaina story 
is of the nature of an exposure, and the Buddhist is obviously 
created cd hoc. Both clearly show the intense odium iheologicim 
which almost invariably attached itself to the Ajivikas and to 
their founder. We can only admit that the Jaina account is not 
inherently impossible. It may be that Gosala was born at a 
village called Saravana of mendicant parents; even the story 
of his birth in a cowshed may be based on fact. But the evidence 
with which to establish this with any degree of certainty is 
lacking. 

It is just possible that a very garbled and corrupt reference to 
Makkhah Gosala is to be found in the MaJidbha/rata.^ Among the 
episodes of the Smti Parvm is the story of one Manki, who, 
after repeated failures in all his ventures, purchased a couple of 
young bulls with the last of his resources. One day the bulls 
broke loose, and were both killed by a camel. Mahki thereupon 

^ Sum. Vil. i, p. 142, V. infra, pp. 82-83. 

• JfbA.f Sdntt, 176, v. 5 ff. (Kmnbbakonam edn.). 
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uttered a long chant on the power of destiny, and the advisabihty 
of desirelessness and inactivity. The adhydya concludes with the 
statement that, in consequence of the loss of his two bulls, 
MahH cast off all desires and attained immortality. 

The hymn of Mahki contains Safikhya gun,a teaching, and 
perhaps shows Buddhist influence also, but of the varied influences 
which it betrays that of Ajivikism seems most prominent.^ 
The name of the hero of the story may well be an anomalous 
corruption of the Prakrit Mahkhali or of the Pah Makkhah. 
These facts suggest that we have here a garbled reference to the 
leader of the Ajivikas. The strange story of the two bulls is 
possibly a very confused version of a legend about their teacher 
which was current among the Ajivikas themselves. 

The Meeting oe Gosala with MahavIra 

In the Bhagamtl Sutra the story of Gosala’s association with 
Mahavira is put into the mouth of Mahavira himself, as a con¬ 
tinuation of his exposure of his rival, and it is narrated with 
much circumstantial detail. ^ In the third year of his asceticism 
Maha-vira had taken up temporary quarters in a corner of a 
weaving-shed (tantuvaya^sdld) at Nalanda, near Eayagiha. 
Thither came Gosala Mankhaliputta, and, finding no other 
accommodation, took shelter in the same shed. On completing 
a month’s fast, Mahavira went to Eayagiha (Skt. Eajagrha) 
to beg his food. There he and his patron Vijaya were greeted 
by a miraculous rain of flowers, and by other auspicious omens, 
amid the acclamations of the citizens. Hearing of these great 
events Gosala waited outside Vijaya^s house until Mahavira 
emerged, circumambulated him three times, and begged to become 
his pupil in asceticism. Mahavira gave him no answer, but 
returned to the weaving shed, where he performed a further 
month’s fast, after which the same phenomena were repeated, 
with a different patron. The miracles occurred again, after a third 
fast. At the conclusion of a fourth month’s penance Mahavira 
visited a brahmaija named Bahula, at KoHaga, a village near 
NManda. 

On finding that Mahavira had left the weaving-shed Gosala 
1 V. infra, p. 218. * Bh. 8u., xv, sH. 641, fol. 660-3. 
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searched for him high and low in Rayagiha. Unable to find him, 
he returned to the weaving-shed, where he stripped off his upper 
and lower garments, and gave them, with his waterpots, slippers, 
and picture-board, to a brahmana.^ He then shaved his hair and 
beard and went away. As he passed KoUaga he heard the cheering 
of a crowd, and concluded that it was applauding Mahavira. 
So he made a further search, and found Mahavira at Paniyabhurai, 
outside Kollaga. He once more begged Mahavira to accept him 
as a disciple. This time his request was granted, and for six years 
after the meeting at Pariiyabhuml the two shared the hardships 
and joys of the ascetic life.^ 

The story so far, if deprived of its supernatural incidents, 
is not incredible, and, with Hoernle, we may befieve that it is 
essentially true. The Pali texts refer to all six heretical teachers 
together in such a manner as to suggest that their relations 
were by no means always mutually antagonistic,^ and numerous 
points of similarity in Jaina and Ajlvika doctrine and practice 
suggest the early interaction of the two teachings. But the 
account of the circumstances of the meeting seems by no means 
reliable. The earnest entreaties of Gosala and Mahavira's stead¬ 
fast refusal to accept him as a disciple are just such elements 
as would be introduced into the story by an author wishing to 
stress the inferiority of Ajivikism to Jainism and of Gosala to 
Mahavira. Therefore we believe that the text is not to be trusted 
when it states that the former was formally a disciple of the 
latter. 

The reference to. PaniyabhumI in the text of the Bkagavatl 
Sutra has given some trouble to the medieval commentator 
Abhayadeva, and to both Hoernle and Barua, Abhayadeva was 
in doubt whether the word in the text ^ should be taken as in the 
ablative or thelocative.^ Hoernle ® found difficulty in accepting the 
ablative, which would involve an unusual construction, but 


1 SHiya^ ya p^iyao ya hmUy^o ya pahamo ya cittaiJhalagairi ca mahane 
ayaineitd. Op. oit., fol. 662. 

* Bh. m., XV, su. 641, fol. 663. 

’ E.g. at the great miraclo contest at Savatthi. V. infra, pp. 84 ff. 

* * ' ChaaUsdJjt . , . saddhirp Pant'iycibli^mte chuw&saim vihaTittha, 
Bh. Si'i. XV, sH. 641, fol. 603. 

• ^ ^ ^ * y ^ ^ ^ Pa^itabhumer drabhya, pranilahhumau vd — rnano- 

plabhnmau vihrtamn iti yogah. Op, cit., fol. 664. 

* i7tJ.2>aa'.,vo].n, p. lll,n. 
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recognized that the locative interpretation implied an unresolved 
anomaly, since the Kalpa 8utra states that Mahavira spent only 
one rainy season in Paijiyabhumi.^ Barna,^ ignoring the clear 
statement of the Bhagavatl that Paijiyahhnrai was near ICollaga, 
which was a settlement near Nalanda,® located it in Vajrabhumi, 
on the strength of Vinayavijaya’s commentary to the relevant 
passage of the Kalpa The Acdrdhga Sutra states that 

Mahavira did in fact visit Vajjabhumi, which the commentator 
SilMka describes as a district of Ladha, or Western Bengal.® 

It seems probable that the crucial passage in the BkagamU 
must be interpreted to mean that Gosala and Mahavira spent six 
years together after their meeting at Paniyabhumi, and not that 
the six years were spent at that place. The weight of Jaina 
tradition suggests that Mahavira was a wanderer and that, except 
during the rainy seasons, he frequently changed the scene of his 
activities. This tradition is confirmed by Jinadasa Gapi’s curvd 
to the Amsyaka Sutra, which purports to give a complete itinerary 
of the journeys of Mahavira and GosMa during the six years in 
question. Although this source, which is considered below, 
is no earlier than the seventh century a.d.,® and must be treated 
very cautiously, it strengthens the traditions of the Acdrdiiga 
and Kalfa Sutras that the six years were mainly spent in 
wandering. 

The Peregrinations of the Two Ascetics 

Jinadasa’s curnl to the Amsyalm Sutra contains a full account 
of Mahavira’s early career, in the course of which are described 
the journeys which ho made in the company of Gosala. The 
author repeats the account of Gosala’s birth and early life, as 
given in the BhagavatU He tells the story of the meeting of the 
two ascetics, and adds a significant incident which is said to have 
taken place just before Mahavira’s final acceptance of Gosala 

1 C.- lOO nA V. 

2 

s 

* To 8u. 122, Bombay edn., fol. 187. 

‘ Adirdiuja i, 9.3.2, fol. 301-2 (Bombay edn.) : in .Tacobfs edn. and SHE. 
xxvi, i, 8, 3, 2. 

^ Sohnbring, Dk Lelire der Jainas, p. 00. 

^ V. supra, pp. 35-36. 
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as Ms associated Gosala, about to go on a begging expedition, 
asked MabaYira what alms he would receive that day. The 
latter ^ replied that, besides the usual alms of food, he would be 
given a counterfeit coin. The prophecy was fulfilled, and thus 
Gosala decided that what was to be could not be otherwise.^ 

After the two ascetics had departed together a further prophecy 
of Mahavira’s greatly increased Ms behef in the power of Niyati. 
TMs was made at a village called Suvawakhalaya, and concerned 
the breaking of a pot of milk, the property of certain cow¬ 
herds. Gosala is said to have done Ms utmost to prevent the 
fulfilment of the prophecy A 

Then the two proceeded to Bambhanagama, where Gosala 
cursed the house of Uvaijianda, a village headman, who refused 
Mm alms. His words, “ If my master has any ascetic power 
may tMs house burn! ” were fulfilled immediately, not by virtue 
of Ms own asceticism, but by devas, desirous of vindicating 
Mahavira’s fame.® 

The third rainy season of Mahavira’s asceticism was spent 
at Campa in severe penance. After tMs the two visited a settle¬ 
ment called Kalaya, where they sheltered for the night in an 
empty house wMch was resorted to by two lovers. In the dark¬ 
ness the ascetics were not detected, untE Gosala’s prurience 
betrayed him, and he was soundly beaten by the man. A similar 
incident occurred at another village called Pattakalaya.® 

At a settlement called Kumaraya Gosala was involved in 
an altercation with a group of ascetic followers of Par^va. He 
tried to destroy their settlement by the same process as that 
wMch he had employed on the house of Uvaijanda, but the 
superior virtue of the proto-Jaina ascetics prevented Ms curse 
from taking effect.’’' At another settlement called Coraga the 
two were suspected of being hostffe spies and were thrown into 
a well, but were recognized by two female followers of Par^va, 

^ Am^yalca Sutra- {Ratiam edn.), vol, i, p. 282. 

* Or rather, aooording to JiuadMa, the Vyantara god Siddhatthaka, who 
seems to haye employed the medita^g Mahavira as a medium on several 
occasions when he was addressed by Gosala. 

* Jdh& bhavitawaifi tHi tatji hhawn annaha. Op. oit., p. 283. 

* Ibid., loo. oit. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 283-4. 

* Ibid., pp. 284-^. 

7 Ibid., pp. 285-8. 
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and were released. The second rainy season of their association 
was spent at Kttihicampa.^ 

Thence the two proceeded to Katahgala, and stopped in the 
meeting house of a settlement of daridda-theras, householder 
ascetics, with wives and families. It was a night of festival, 
during which the theras gathered for religious singing in their 
meeting house. The puritanical Gosala roundly reproached them 
for their lax habits, and was thrown out into the cold of the 
winter night. Latecomers to the festival, sympathizing with 
his plight, brought him back into the haU, only for the process 
to be repeated twice more. At last the ascetics gave up attempting 
to exclude their censorious guest, and decided to put up with 
him for the sake of Mahavira, and to drown his protests with their 
drums.2 

Outside the city of Savatthi Gosala once more asked Mahavira 
to forecast the results of the day’s begging expedition, and was 
told that he would receive human flesh. In the city a woman 
who had recently lost her child had been told by a fortune-teller 
that her next child would hve if she gave some of the flesh 
of her dead child, mixed with rice, to a mendicant. Gosala 
happened to be passing at the time, and received and ate the ahns 
without knowing that they contained the human flesh prophesied 
by Mahavira. When he returned Mahavira asked him to vomit, 
and he realized that the prophecy had been fulfilled. As he could 
not again And the woman’s house, in his anger he cursed the whole 
district by the same formula as before, and it was burnt to the 
ground.® 

Near the village of Haleduta the ascetics spent the night in 
meditation under a taU. tree. Merchants camping nearby started 
a fire, which spread through the undergrowth and approached 
their resting place. Shouting to Mahavira to follow him, Gosala 
retreated, but the imperturbable Mahavira held his ground, 
although his feet were scorched by the flames.^ 

At the village of Mangala the two rested in the temple of 
Vasudeva. Gosala was irritated by the village children playing 
in the temple precincts, and angrily chased them away. I’or this 
display of bad temper he received a beating from the villagers. 


' Ibid., pp. 286-7. • Ibid., p, 287. * Ibid., pp. 287'-8, 


* Ibid., p. 288. 
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A similar incident occurred in the temple of Baladeva at the village 
of Avatta.^ 

At a place called Coraya Gosala, begging alone, was lured 
by the rich food which was being prepared for a festival. He 
was seen lurking in the vicinity of the festival pavilion, and was 
thought to be a spy sent by brigands. This resulted in another 
beating, after which GosMa cursed the pavilion, which was 
promptly burnt to the ground.^ 

At Lainbuya the ascetics were seized by one of the viUage 
headmen, but were recognized and released. Thence they 
proceeded to Ladha (W. Bengal), called in the text a non- 
Aryan country. Here at the viUage of Punnakalasa they were 
attacked by two robbers, and were only saved by the intervention 
of the god Salcka, who killed their assailants. The fifth rainy 
season of Mahavira’s asceticism was spent at the city of Bhaddiya.^ 

At the village of Kadall, Gosala, while begging alone, found an 
almsgiving ceremony in progress. He accepted much more rice 
than he could eat, and the villagers, disgusted at his greediness, 
poured what was left in his bowl over his head. The same treat¬ 
ment was meted out to him at a village called Jambusanda. 
At Tambaya he was again involved in a quarrel with the followers 
of Par^va.^ 

Then the two proceeded to Vesali, On the way Gosala violently 
upbraided Mahavira for refusing to come to his assistance when 
attacked. He decided that his lot would be easier if he travelled 
alone, and the two ascetics parted company. Soon after this 
Gosala fell in with a band of 500 robbers, by whom he was 
mercilessly teased, carried pick-a-back (?), and called “ Grand¬ 
father He then determined to rejoin Mahavira, since in 
his company he had always been freed from his persecutors by 
some pious person who recognized Mahawa’s sanctity. He was 
left at last by the robbers, and after searching for six months 
found Mahavira, who was spending the sixth rainy season of 
his asceticism at the city of Bhaddiya.® 

The following year was spent in uneventful wanderings in 
Magadha, and the seventh rainy season was passed at Alabhiya.'^ 

1 Ibid., p. 289. * Ibid., p. 290. » Ibid., loo. cit. ^ Ibid., p. 291. 

’’ Paficahi vi corasmhitfi mihUo matido tti Ibid., p. 292. 

« Ibid., p. 293. Mbid., luo. eit. 
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At Kuiidaga the two ascetics sheltered in the temple of 
Vasudeva. Here Gosala obscenely insulted the ikon, was seen by 
a villager, and was severely beaten. A similar event occurred at 
the village of Maddana, in a temple of Baladeva.^ 

At Lohaggala, described as the capital of King Jiyasattu, 
the couple were arrested as spies, but later identified and released. 
At Purimatala they passed a bridal procession, and Gosala 
received another beating for mocking the bride and bridegroom 
for their ugliness. Later at a place called Gobhumi, he quarrelled 
with a company of cowherds, whom he called mhccJias^ and was 
given the same treatment at their hands. The eighth rainy 
season was spent at Bayagaha.*^ 

In his ninth year of asceticism Mahavira decided to visit non- 
Aryan countries, in order to invite persecution and thus to work 
off his Icarma, Accompanied by Gosala he journeyed to Ladha 
and Vajjabhumi (W. Bengal), where both wore put to great 
ignominy by the uncouth inhabitants. There they spent the ninth 
rainy season.® 

In Mahavira’s tenth year of wandering they left the non- 
Aryan lands and went to Siddhatthagama. Soon after this the 
incident of the sesamum plant occurred, which led to their final 
separation. This is described in full in the Bliagavati Sutra, 
and will be considered below. 

In another time and place Jinadasa’s terse Prakrit narrative 
would have been expanded by its author into a picaresque novel. 
In it Gosala fills rather the role of a Sancho Panza than that of a 
Judas, for his misfortunes, while in part due to his loyalty to his 
master, and in part to his arrogance, are mainly the result of a 
lewd and surly clownishness, which can scarcely have been a 
significant element in the character of the founder of an important 
religious sect. The story as it stands is evidently fiction. 

Nevertheless it is of some value to the historian. The frame- 

^ Ibid., pp. 293-4. This is the interpretation of Muni Batna-Prabha Vijaya 
{iSramav-a Bhagavan Mahavira, vol. ii, pt. i, p. 440). The phrases Yamdeva- 


maharjk-aavo gives maithuna as a possible meaning of sag&riya in the second 
phrase, 

^ Ibid., pp. 296-6. 

3 Ibid., p. 296. 
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work of tKe account of Mahavira’s peregrinations is based on 
a very ancient tradition, for otherwise Ladba would not be 
described as a non-lryan country. The visit of Mahavira to this 
district is confirmed by the early Acardiiga Sutra?- The Kalpa 
Sutra confirms that Mahavira passed rainy seasons in the places 
specified by Jinadasa,^ with the exception of that spent in Ladha 
and Vajjabhmni; this discrepancy is explained by the com¬ 
mentator Vinayavijaya, who states that Paniyabhumi, where 
Mahavira is said by the Kalpa Sutra to have spent a rainy season, 
is in Vajrabhumi.® Thus it is evident that Jinadasa did not 
invent the whole of his story. 

In respect of the length of the period of the association of the 
two ascetics Jinadasa’s account differs from that of the BhagavaU 
Sutra. The latter source states that the two were associated 
for a period of six years.^ According to the former their meeting 
took place at the end of the second rainy reason of Mahavira^s 
asceticism, which was spent at Nalanda, and the two parted in 
the season of Sarada, after the ninth rainy reason. The period of 
their association is thus seven years. We prefer, however, 
to accept the BTiagavatVs six years, as being found in the earlier 
and more reliable source. 

We suggest that the inspiration of many of the incidents of 
this story was obtained from Ajivika legends about their founder, 
which were adapted by Jinadasa to display Gosala in a ludicrous 
light. The episode of the broken pot, which strengthened his 
faith in the power of destiny, reminds us that Buddhaghosa also 
wrote of the spilling of the contents of a pot at a crucial moment 
of Gosala^s career.® We may believe that the Ajivikas had 
legends in which Gosala was said to have called down fire from 
heaven upon his adversaries by the virtue of his austerities, and 
that these were utihzed by Jinadasa to provide further episodes 
of his story. 

It is significant that four of Gosala’s adventures are said to 
have taken place in Vaisnavite temples. Jinadasa may indeed 
have been guilty of anachronism in these episodes, for it is by no 
means certain that temple worship and iconolatry had developed 
in India in the sixth century b.o. But the gods involved, Vasudeva 

1 V, supra, p. 41. « KcOpa SHtra, sU. 122, ed. Jacobi, p. 64. 

» B’ol 187 (Bombay edn.). * V. supra, p. 40. » V, supra, p. 37. 
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and Baladeva, axe among the earliest Vais^avite divinities knomi ' 
to us. Yai^iiavite tendencies are to be found in Ajivika doctrine 
at a much later date,^ and Ajivikas are by one commentator 
explicitly identified with eJcadatidinSt or Vais^ava ascetics.*^ 
The association of Gosala with Vais^iavite temples and his expul¬ 
sion from them may conceal an attempt of Jinadasa to explain 
away a legend of the later Ajivikas in which their founder was 
depicted as breaking away ftom some more orthodox system. 
The same may be the case with the story of Gosala and the 
da/ridda-iheras, with whom he was allowed to remain on sufferance. 
These suggest the devotees of some Vaisijiavite hlmkti cult, and 
we have evidence that, like these, the Ajivikas employed music 
in their rehgious practice.® 

Thus, although Jinadasa gives us little xehable information 
about the life of Gosala, it may be that he gives a few hints 
on what the Ajivikas themselves believed about their master. 


Gosala and the Sbsamum Plant 

Still addressing his disciple Indabhui Goyama, Mahavira is 
said by the JBJiagamtl Sutra to have told of two significant 
incidents which led to the separation of the two ascetics. 

During the season of Sarada the couple left the mhd/ra at the 
village of Siddhatthagama, and set out for Kxunmaragama. 
Neither of these places can be located, but we may assume 
that they were somewhere in Magadha. On the way to Kum- 
maragama they passed a flourishing sesamum shrub in full 
bloom. Looking at it, Gosala asked Mahavira a question, 
apparently designed to test the latter’s intuitive knowledge. 
“ Sir,” he asked, “ will this sesamum bush bear fruit or not, 
and what will become of these seven sesamum flowers ? ” ^ 
Mahavira replied that the shrub would develop, and that the 

^ V. infra, p. 276. 

* V, infra, pp. 168 ff. 

* V. infra, pp, 116-17. 

* Eaa iom{i Bhante tila-thanu ...7, , • ‘ phajjisaati f Ei 

ya satta tila-'pupphaS'^ vMittd.' ' : • . • . ’, uvavajjihinti ? 

Bh. 8u. XV, 8u, 642, fol. 664. In the above paraphrase we take nippliajjmai 
to mean “ develop ” or “ bear fruit This seems to make much better sense 
in the context than “ perish ”, the interpretation of Hoemle {ERE. i, p. 263), 
and Barua {Pre~Buddhiatic Indian Philosophy, p. 301). 
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seven sesamum flowers would produce seven seed-pods in one 
cluster.^ 

This very definite answer displeased Qosala, and he determined 
to prove Mahavira a liar; so he quietly dropped behind and 
pulled up the sesamum bush. But at that moment a shower of 
rain fell, the plant took root again,^ and so the flowers ripened 
and seven sesamum pods were produced in one cluster, just as 
Mahavira had prophesied. 

Soon afterwards the couple returned by the same road.^ 
As they drew near the spot where the sesamum plant grew 
Gosala reminded Mahavira of his forecast, and declared that 
he would find that the plant had not ripened and the seeds had 
not formed. Mahavira, on the other hand, stood firm by his 
prophecy. He declared that he had been aware all the time of 
what Gosala had done. The plant had been pulled up, and had 
temporarily died, but it had been reanimated by the shower and 
was once more living, while the seven pods had developed in 
the cluster. Plants, Mahavira added, were capable of pautta- 
parilidm, or reanimation without transmigration.^ 

Gosala would still not believe Mahavira’s word. But, on 
approaching the sesamum cluster, he found that it contained the 
seven seed-pods, just as Mahavira had prophesied. The revival 
of the sesamum plant made such an impression upon him that he 
became convinced that all living things were likewise capable of 
f eanimation. And on this point he and Mahavira parted company, 
and their association came to an end. 

The strange story of Gosala and the sesamum plant is possibly 
the adaptation of an Ajivika parable connected with a particular 
point of Gosala’s doctrine. The early Ajivikas may well have had 
a favourite simile resembling the story—^that just as an uprooted 


^ Eaa nam UlatthambhaM nipphajjismt, no na-nipphajjissai, eS ya satta iila- 
puppka-jim . . . egaS. tila-safiguUyM satta tila paccayaissanti. Op. oit., loo. oit. 
In thia context the meaning of the word aa-figulikd, which I have translated 
“ cluster ”, is nnoortain. Abhayadeva interprotB it aa phalikd, seed-pod. Each 
sesamum flower produces a pod, and in this case seven, pods would therefore 
he expected; yet the text mentions only one sahgulikd, which I therefore take 
to mean a cluster of pods or flowers. A single sesamum pod contains many more 
than seven seeds, and the satta iila here seem to be not single seeds, but pods. 

* According to Jigiadasa’s version of the story, the sesamum was replanted 
by the foot of a passing cow, sent by the devas. {AvaSyaka curn’i i, p. 297.) 

® BK Su. XV, su, 644, fol. 666, 

* VanassaiMiyd paUpfa-pariMrarp pariharanti. Loc, cit. 
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sesamum plant may revive after rain, so a dead body may, 
given certain favourable conditions, be reanimated. This was 
certainly part of the Ajivika creeds and since its technical term, 
pauUa-panhdm, is also used here in the story of the sesamum 
shrub, it would seem that the story and the theory are in some 
way connected. Thus the Jaina account in the BhagamU Sutra 
may have been devised on the basis of the Ajivika simile to dis¬ 
credit the latter sect. On the other hand we have no other evidence 
that the Ajivikas used such a simile, and the possibility that the 
story has some basis of fact cannot be excluded. 

G-osala and Vesiyayana 

A further event which took place at the end of the period of 
Gosala’s association with Mahavira is also mentioned in the 
Bhagavatl Sutra.^ The incident occurred on the journey to 
Kummaragama, after Gosala had uprooted the sesamum plant. 
As they proceeded on their way the couple met a foolish ascetic 
(hdla4amssl] named Vesiyayana, outside the village of Kundag- 
gama; he was seated on the.ground facing the sun, with his 
arms raised above his head, and was engaged in a series of fasts, 
each of three days' duration. His body was covered with insects, 
born of the heat of the sun, and out of pity for all living things he 
would not interfere with them. Gosala approached him and 
derisively asked him, “ Sir, are you a mwni or a host for lice ? ” 
ijuyd-sejjayarae), Vesiyayana did not reply, and Gosala twice 
repeated the same question. After the third insult Vesiyayana’s 
wrath was thoroughly aroused. In order to encompass Gosala’s 
destruction he stepped back seven or eight paces and released 
against him the magical heat which he had accumulated by his 
asceticism. But Mahavira, taking pity on his companion, 
counteracted the attack by releasing a flow of cooling magical 
power {siyaliyam ieyalessam). When Vesiyayana saw that Gosala 
was in no way injured by his attack he was pacified, and 
recognized Mahavira’s superior psychic power. 

After Mahavira had explained to Gosala what had happened 
the latter, filled with terror and awe at his colleague’s miracle, 
did him homage, and asked how he too might obtain similar 
^ V. supra, p. 3L ^ Bh. Su. xv, m. 543, fol. G65~6. 

E 
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powers. Mahavira replied that such powers could only be obtained 
after a six months’ course of strict penance. 

This story, like that of the sesamnm shrub, may be a Jaina 
travesty of an authentic Ajivika tradition, in this case of a 
psychic duel between Gosala and another ascetic, Vesiyayapa. 
In its present form it seems to be an attempt on the part of the 
author of the Bhagamtl at discrediting the Ajivikas by attributing 
imworthy motives to Gosala in his asceticism, and is of little 
importance. 

Gosala Attains Magical Power, and becomes the Leader 
OF THE Ajivikas 

After his experiences with the sesamum plant and with 
Vesiyaya^ia Gosala seems to have determined to acquire magic 
power and superhuman insight equal to those of Mahavira. 
He therefore practised penance in the manner which Mahavira 
had laid down, seated facing the sim in the vicinity of a lake, 
with his hands raised above his head, and eating only one handful 
of beans every three days.^ Thus, at the end of six months, 
he acquired magic power {sankhitta-viula-teyalesse jde)> 

If we accept the tradition of the six years spent with Mahavira,^ 
this event must be placed about seven years after Gosala’s 
abandonment of the profession of a manhha. As Hoernle has 
pointed out,® Gosala claimed to have attained jYna-hood some 
two years before Mahavira. He is said to have spent sixteen 
years at Savatthi as a pseudo-jma before his death,* which 
Mahavira survived for sixteen and a half years.® But Mahavira 
is said to have lived as a jim for a little less than thirty years.® 
If the Jaina scriptures give approximately accurate figures 
the events here described must have taken place some two or 
three years before Mahavira laid claim to ^Vwo-hood, 

The Bhaga/va£i Sdtra gives us no further information about 
Makkhali Gosala’s activities until the twenty-fourth year of his 

^ Bh* Bn. XV, 646, fols. 666-7. Ji^adasa {Avaiyaha curv,% i, p. 299) 
states that GosSJa performed this penance in the pottery at Savatthi, and adds 
that he tested his newly acquired power on a passing serving-girl, whom he 
reduced to ashes. 

* V. supra, p. 40, * f/v. Dos. ii, p. 108, n. * V. supra, p. 32. 

• V. infra, p. 67. • KaVpa SHtra, Sii. 147. 
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career as an ascetic,^ when he had made his headquarters at 
Savatthi in the workshop of the potter-woman Halahala, and 
was surrounded by many disciples. At this time, according to 
the Bhagamti account, he was visited by six disdcaras, in con¬ 
sultation with whom he codified the Ajivika scriptures; and his 
denunciation by Mahavira and subsequent death took place soon 
after this. Thus of the total of twenty-four years of Glosala’s 
life as an ascetic six were spent with Mahavira at Paniyabhumi, 
and sixteen as a religious leader at Savatthi. The two years 
intervening between these two periods were no doubt filled by the 
journey to Kummaragama,^ the six months’ penance,® and pre¬ 
liminary wanderings before making Savatthi his headquarters. 

Grosala’s acquisition of magic power must represent an Ajivika 
tradition similar to those of the Jainas and Buddhists, in which 
the enlightenment of the founders of the respective sects is 
described. Between this and the meeting with the disdcaras, 
something over sixteen years must have elapsed. In this period 
it is not Hkely that Grosala resided continuously at Savatthi; 
probably, like his greater rivals Buddha and Mahavira, he 
travelled from place to place among the towns and villages 
of the Ganges valley, preaching and gathering converts. There is 
evidence that Ajivikas of a sort, both ascetics and laymen, 
existed already at the time/ and his mission probably consisted 
largely in knitting together locally influential Ajivika holy 
men and their followers, regularizing their doctrines, and gaining 
converts by the display of pseudo-supernatural powers. The 
Jaina tradition about Gosala agrees with that of the Buddhists 
concerning the six heretics, that magical performances were part 
of his stock in trade, and it appears that he was capable, either 
honestly or by fraud, of producing psychic phenomena. 

No doubt Savatthi was his headquarters, where he spent the 
rainy seasons, and where he obtained strongest support. The 
habits of the Savatthi Ajivikas are vividly described in the 
Jdtaka ®; and it would seem that the Kosalan king Basenadi 
was more favourably disposed to them than was his contemporary, 
Bimbisara of Magadha.® 

1 GaHvvUa-vma-pariyaye, interpreted by Abbayadeva ajs caMrviriiSati- 
- ^ 639, foi. 668. 

■■.■■■ ■. i .■ I •> •. lupra, p. 60. * V. infra, pp. 94 ff. 

1 ! \ ■■ ® V.infra,p.86. 
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During this period Grosala seems to have acquired a reputation 
for his taciturnity, as well as for his asceticism. This is shown by 
a verse in the SamyuUa Nikaya, wherein he is described as “ having 
abandoned speech’^ {vdcam palmya)} and by Buddhagosa, 
who, in his version of the Ajivilra classification of the eight 
stages of the ascetic’s career, states that the ascetic in the highest 
stage does not speak.^ Gosala’s silence is confirmed by the Tamil 
text Nllakeci, which states that the deified Markali never speaks 
for fear of injuring living creatures,® On the other hand, both 
the Bhagamtl Sutra and the Uvdsaga Dasdo refer to Gosala 
as speaking, even at the time of his death,^ so we must conclude 
that his silence was by no means absolute. 

The sources give few indications of Maklrhali Gosala’s move¬ 
ments and activities during his career as a religious leader. That 
he sometimes left Savatthi is shown by the Uvdsaga Dasdo,^ 
which describes the conversion by Mahavira of a wealthy Ajivika 
layman of Polasapura, Saddalaputta the potter. Hearing of the 
defection of his disciple, Gosala is said to have visited Polasapura 
soon after Mahavira’s departure, attended by a crowd of followers. 
He went first to the Apviya-sahlm, where he left his begging 
bowl, and then, accompanied only by a few of his chief followers, 
visited Saddalaputta. The latter greeted him without the 
reverence due from a disciple to his spiritual master. After some 
discussion Gosala is purported to have admitted that Mahavira 
was a mahd-mdhay};a,^ and to have praised him in Jaina terms. 
Saddalaputta then asked him whether he felt himself competent 
to dispute with Mahavira, and he admitted that he did not. 
Pinally the potter offered him hospitality, but only because he 
had praised his new teacher Mahavira. For some time Gosala 
resided in the potter’s workshop, but Saddalaputta, in spite 
of much persuasion, was unable to convert him,to Jainism. 

The town of Polasapura is referred to only in the Jaina 
scriptures, and no clear indications of its location are given.*^ 
We may assume that it was a small town somewhere in the 


1 Sam. U p. 66 . V. infra, p. 217. 2 p 103 246. 

® Nil. V, 672. V. infra, p. 276. V. infra, p. 64. 

® Uv. iMs. cA. Hoornle j, pp. 105 JF. V. infra, p. 132. 

® IS usually tranalatod “ a brahinana In this context this cannot 

he the literal meaning, since Mahavira was a 'hsatfriva, 

V. infra, p. 133. 
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Ganges watershed. The description of Gosaia, attended on his 
journeyings by many disciples, bears a generic likeness to the 
stories of the progresses of Buddha and Mahavira as recorded 
in the Buddhist and Jaina scriptures. It is to be noted that the 
town is depicted as having already an Ajwiya-sabJid, or meeting- 
place of the Ajivikas/ but that Gosaia did not reside in it, but 
in the workshop of one of his local supporters ; he followed the 
same practice at Savatthi, where his usual place of residence was 
in Halahala’s pottery. These two instances suggest that he gave 
his special patronage to the potter caste. 

The adulatory terms in which GosMa is said to have praised 
Mahavira may have no basis of fact. This passage, Hke many 
others in the Jaina scriptures, seems to have been composed with 
the disparagement of Gosaia and the Ajivikas in view; but if 
it has any historical significance it is as an indication that the rift 
between the two teachers was by no means so profound as the 
Bhagavat% Sutra indicates. Saddalaputta, even after his conver¬ 
sion by Mahavira, continued to give some patronage to Gosaia, 
thus anticipating the practice of A6oka and other Indian monarchs 
of later times, who, while maintaining one specially favoured 
doctrine, were’ quite ready to support the representatives of 
several others. 

Our doubts as to the reliability of the story of Gosala’s praise 
of Mahavira are strengthened by a reference in the Sutrakrtdnga,^ 
wherein he speaks of his former comrade in far less friendly terms. 
Here Gosaia is involved in discussion with a certain Adda, an 
earnest disciple of Mahavira, and criticizes his rival on various 
grounds. Mahavira had formerly been a solitary ascetic, but 
was now surrounded by moiiks, to whom he taught the law. One 
or other of these courses must he wrong.^ He was afraid to stay 
in public guest-houses or gardens for fear of meeting skilful 
men, whether base or noble, talkative or taciturn, who might 
put awkward questions to him.'* Finally GosMa alleged that 

1 V. infra, pp. 116-16. 

® ISgantam evat]fi adum vi ititliirfi, do^v ajinam^-annar/inaaametijamfia. Loo. oit., 
V, 3. 

^ Mehdvim sikhhiya huddhimanta siiUehi atthehi ya 7}.iccMyan-m. 

Pucchity^u ma anagdra anne iti safihinidne v,a uveti tattlux. Loc. eit., v. 
10,fol. 392. 
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Maliavira was a mercenary teacher, vending his wares hke a 
merchant.^ 

We have no reliable information about the circumstances of 
this discussion. Adda, the Jaina protagonist, is said in the 
niryuhti to the passage to have been the son of one Adda, of 
Addapura 2—a statement which adds nothing to our knowledge, 
but rather casts doubt on the reliability of the account. If the 
story has any historical significance it is to suggest that the 
relations of Gosala and Maha-vira worsened with the passage of 
time. Details of the account of the incident of Saddalaputta 
suggest that it took place soon after Mahavira’s “ enlighten¬ 
ment ”, when he was not so widely known as he later became. 
Gosala’s debate with Adda, on the other hand, presupposes a 
strong Jaina community, defending itself against all comers. 

A brief and obscure reference is contained in the Vihimagga/pmd 
of Jinapaha Suri,® to the effect that Gosala was disappointed 
that no gifts had been received, and therefore his followers did not 
accept (ahns) from their female relatives.^ This phrase by 
a late Jaina writer may refer to a lost Ajivika story of the prophet 
bemg without honour in his own country. 

Turning to the Pah scriptures we can find few references to the 
Ajivika leader except in conjunction with the five other heretical 
teachers of the Buddhist canon. Two passages, however, make 
it clear that the Buddha knew of Makkhali Gosala, and thought 
his doctrine exceedingly pernicious. In the Anguttara Nihdya ® 
he declares that Makkhah is a stupid man (mogha-punso)^ 
and that he knows of no other person born to the detriment 
grief and disadvantage of so many people, or to such disadvantage 
and sorrow of gods and men, Makkhah is Hke a fisherman, 
casting his net at the mouth of a river, for the destruction of many 
fish. 

In another passage of the Anguttara ® the Buddha expresses 

1 Pannarfi jah& t)o?i{g udayaUhx mitgarii. 

Tauvamesamav^eMyaputteicc" ■ •■ . • ■ Ibid., t, 19, fol. 394. 

» V.,187,fol.886. 

* Quoted in Weber, Yerzeichnm, vol. ii, MS. 1944, p. 870. I have been 
unable to procure a copy of this te:jd:. 

* Qos&lojai daUihirfi aladdhiy&hitu umhad o’cm ahava have jogavdhixio to heio 
tia aambandhi^io gheppanM. 

® i, p. 33; of. A^. i, p. 287. 

* AiigA, p. 286. 
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a very forcible* opinion on the value of Makkhah^s teaching. Just 
as a hair blanket (Icesahamhala) is the worst of all fabrics in 
texture, appearance, and utility, so of all unorthodox doctrines 
(samana-ppavdddnam) that of Makkhah is the worst. It seems 
that this attack was originally levelled against Ajita Kesakambali, 
since the striking simile is especially appropriate to him. But the 
change of the name to Malddiali is itself significant; it must 
have been made at a time when Ajita was almost forgotten, 
and the forces of Buddhism needed further ammunition against 
the Ajivikas. 

These severe strictures of the Buddha upon Makkhali, and the 
simile of the fisherman in particular, seem to indicate the great 
success of the latter’s mission. Rather than Mahavira it is 
Makkhali Gosala who emerges as the Buddha’s chief opponent 
and most dangerous rival. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE LAST DAYS OE MAKKHALI GOSlLA 
The Six Disacaras 

The history of Gosala is resumed in the Bhagmatl Sutra ^ 
in the twenty-fourth year of his asceticism. He was then living 
at Savatthi in the workshop of his devoted disciple Halahala 
the potter-woman, surrounded by a community (sangha) of 
Ajivikas. 

At this time he was visited by six disacaras, named Sapa, 
Kalanda, Kapiyara, Acohidda, Aggivesayai;ia, and Ajjuima 
Gomayuputta. According to the text the six ascetics ” extracted 
the eightfold Mahmimitta in the Pumas, with the Maggas making 
the total up to ten, after examining hundreds of opinions ”, 
After briefly considering this eightfold MaMnimitla Gosala 
declared the six inevitable factors in the life of every being—gain 
and loss, joy and sorrow, life and death.^ Thenceforward he 
claimed to be a jina, an arkant, a Icevalin, and a possessor of 
omniscience. 

The passage describing the visit of the disacaras is of great 
obscurity. The author introduces into the story six new char¬ 
acters, who seem to have been responsible for the collation of 
the Ajivika scriptures from earlier material. The character of the 
newcomers is obscure, and the compound disdeara seems unique. 
It is not quoted either in the St. Petersburg Lexicon or in the 
Dictionary of the Pali Text Society, and seems not to occur 
elsewhere in the Jaina texts, this being the only reference given 
in RatiiacandrajI’s Ardha-magadhi Dictionary, 

The disacaras were obviously wandering ascetic philosophers 

^ Bh. Hu. XV, 8u, 639, fols. 658-669. 

* Te cha disacara a^havihatR puvvagayatri maggadasamarii aatehirfi satehitfi 
mati-datrisa'uehirfi nijjuhanti, . . . Oomlarjft. Maiikhaliputtam uvat}hmnisu. 

Tat se Qmale . . , * -. .. i.. .. it ’ 

mwesitfi parjatitair. . , , • 

loo. cit. 
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of some sort, but tbe uncommon name given to them suggests 
that they were of a special type. They were evidently on good 
terms with Gosala, and appear to have shared his doctrines. 
Their names, like those of most of the lesser figures associated 
with Gosala, cannot well be connected with any of those in Pali 
and Sanskrit literature. Sana, Kaniyara, and Acchidda seem 
to have no counterparts whatever; Kalanda, however, is in 
some manuscripts called Kapanda,^ which suggests the Vaisesika 
philosopher ICanada. The name of Ajjunna Gomaymputta 
suggests that of Ajjuna Goyamaputta.,^ the teacher whose mantle 
possibly fell upon Gosala, but who must have died sixteen 
years previously.® Barua ^ suggests that he was the same 
as the Ajivika Panduputta, sou of a repairer of old carts 
Since the epic Arjuna was the son of Pandu, Pand^p^itta and 
Ajjuna may be taken as synonyms of the same name, but the 
argument is extremely tenuous. Even though we accept the very 
doubtful equivalence of the two names, Pariduputta of the 
Pali reference may equally well have been Ajjupa Goyamaputta, 
the previous host of the soul of Udai, from whose body that soul 
was said to have passed to that of Gosala in its last j)auUa- 
parihdra.^ 

The surname Aggivessana occurs here and there in the Pali 
scriptures. Saccaka Niganthaputta, who visited the Buddha at 
Kutagara-sala near Vesah, and was converted by him, is referred 
to by this title."^ The same Saccaka is elsewhere referred to as a 
furious debater of Vesali, who was defeated in argument by 
the Buddha.® Another Aggivessana is Dighanakha the paribba- 
jaka, nephew of the bhikkhu Sariputta, and also converted by the 
Buddha.® It is hardly probable that either of these two have any 
comiection with the disdeara Aggivesayana; the name seems 
certainly that of a clan or gotra. 

The disdeara Aggivesayapa may also be connected with 
Agnive^a, the semi-legendary physician upon whose doctrines the 
Caraka Bamhitd is hased.^® The text vstates that Atreya, who had 

^ Teste, yZ>L.ii,p. 41, n. 

^ V. supra, pp. 32-34. 

® The patronymic appears in. the form Goyamaputta in at least one MS.—^India 
Office Cat. No. 7447, fol. 201. 

4 jnT. n 6 V ioft_07 a V. supra, p. 32. 

^ "ajjA. i,pp. 497ff. 
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learned ayurveda froin Bliaradvaja, imparted Ms knowledge to six 
disoipleSj Agnive^a, Bkela, Jatukarna, Para^ara, Harita, and 
K^urapanij each of whom produced a siitra.^ The names of the five 
feUow-students of Agnive^a hear no resemblance to those of the 
five other disdcaras, their number and tMs one name being the 
only points common to the two groups. We may note, however, 
that Bharadvaja is here two generations removed from Agnivesa ; 
the same may be said of Bharaddai in the hst of the 'pautta- 
pariJidras of Udai ^; here Bharaddai is two generations removed 
from GosMa, and therefore presumably from Aggivesaya^ia the 
disdcara. TMs further tenuous similarity is probably coincidental 
and we must conclude that there are no certain references to any 
of the six disdcaras outside the Bhagavatl Sutra, 

It is probable that the disdcaras were Gosala’s cMef disciples, 
and that the meeting at SavattM was a conference at which the 
doctrines of the Ajivikas were codified and the claims of their 
leader to omniscience and perfection were expHcitly stated. The 
disdcaras may have been wandering evangelists, to whom 
Makkhah Gosala had assigned dioceses corresponding to the six 
quarters {diid) of early Hinduism and BuddMsm.® On tMs 
hypothesis, however, it is not easy to suggest the functions of the 
disdcaras representing the upward and downward directions. 

The scriptures and doctrines wMch formed the agenda of tMs 
important meeting will be considered at greater length in the 
second part of tMs work.* 


Gosala is exposed by Mahavira 

At that time Mahavira was in the neighbourhood of SavattM, 
and the visit of the six disdcaras to Gosala was reported to Mm 
by his cMef disciple Indabhui Goyama.® Mahavira then told Ms 
followers the story of the birth of Gosala and of the early associa¬ 
tion of the two ascetics, wMoh we have paraphrased above. The 
news of Mahavira’s exposure of Gosala rapidly spread through 

1 CaraJea 8amhit&, ed. Saafari i, 29 ff., p. 13. 

* V. supra, p. 32. 

® Baiapaiha BrdJhrm^ xiv, 6, 11, 6. Siiigaloi^da SuUa, Dlgha iii, pp. 188-9, 
Sth&nMga vi, 499. 

* V. iA&a, pp. 213-16. 

* Bh. Su. IV, sa. 640, fob. 669-660. 
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the city, and seems to have resulted in a popular demonstration 
against the latter. Grosala, who at the time was at the penance- 
ground {dydvana-bhurm), returned to Halahala’s workshop with 
his followers, his eyes blazing with rage.^ 

Shortly afterwards Amanda, a simple-minded ascetic disciple 
of Mahavira, was passing the pottery. On seeing him Gosala 
called to him, and told him a cautionary story of a company of 
merchants, who, while passing with their caravan through 
a desert, found that their water supply was exhausted. In their 
search for water they found a large anthill, which had four heaps 
(vappu) rising from its base. On breaking the first they found an 
abundant supply of clear water, while the second yielded gold, 
and the third jewels. Delighted at their discovery they decided 
to break down the fourth and last. A worthy and thoughtful 
member of the company tried to restrain them, saying that 
the breaking of the last heap would cause their destruction. 
But his warning was not heeded, and the merchants proceeded 
to demolish it. h’rom it there emerged a fiery serpent, which 
burnt the whole company to ashes, sparing only the cautious 
merchant, who had tried to prevent the demolition of the last heap 
of the anthill. Gosala threatened that if Mahavira continued to 
slander him he would reduce him to ashes in the same manner 
as the serpent had destroyed the merchants.^ 

The story of the merchants is important in that it indicates 
that Gosala, hke the Buddha, was in the habit of employing folk¬ 
tales in his preaching. This story is repeated with hut slight 
variation in the Jdtahay^ where, perhaps significantly, the 
merchants are said to have come from Savatthi. 

The terrified Apanda returned and repeated the story to 
Mahavira, who calmed his fears and forbade for tbe future all 
association of his followers with Gosala.* 

The facts that Ai:ianda was ready to listen to Gosala’s story, 
and that Mahavira was compelled to forbid all communications 
between his disciples and the Ajivika leader, tend to strengthen 
the suspicion that the rift between the two sects was not at first 
so profound as the Bhagavati account suggests.® 


1 Ibid., sU. 646, fols. 666-7. 
" 360. 

‘ V. supra, p. 68. 


* Bh, SH. XV, an, 647, fols. 668-670. 

* Bh. Sn. XV, aii. 649, fol. 671. 
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Gosala visits Mahavira 


After tliis incident Gosala, filled with anger, visited Mahavira 
at the Kotthaga caitya, attended as usual by a band of followers. 
Here he explained that he was not really Gosala Maiikhaliputta, 
the former colleague of Mahavira, but Udai Kiuidiyayaniya,i 
and expounded fully his doctrine of transmigration under the 
control of Niyaii.'^ After this long lecture Mahavira replied that 
Gosala was hire a thief chased by villagers, feverishly trying to hide 
himself. “ It won’t do, Gosala ! ” he said, “ that shadow is your 
own, and nobody else’s ! ” ® 

Thereupon Gosala’s anger flared into fury, and he roundly 
cursed Mahavira.^ This horrified the disciple Savvapubhuti, 
who reproached Gosala sternly for so reviling his former teacher.® 
Gosala promptly turned Ms anger upon the faithful disciple, 
and immediately reduced Mm to a heap of ashes by the magic 
force which he had accumulated from Ms asceticism. When a 
second disciple, Sunakkhatta, remonstrated with him, he also 
suffered the same fate, although he survived long enough to pay 
a final homage to Ms master Mahavira. 

GosMa once more turned to Mahavira and repeated Ms curses. 
The latter reproached Mm in terms the same as those used by Ms 
two dead disciples, Gosala then stepped back and attempted to 
destroy his adversary by Ms magic power; but on so perfect an 
ascetic as Mahavira the magic was quite ineffectual. The stream 
of supernatural force rebounded, and penetrated the body from 
wMch it had emanated. 

Apparently Gosala was unaware of what had happened. ‘‘ You 
are now pervaded by my magic force,” he said to Mahavira, 

and within six months you will die of bilious fever (fittajjara)” 

Unperturbed, Mahavira replied that the magic power of Gosala 
had had no effect on him, but that GosMa Mmself would die of 
bilious fever within seven mghts, smitten by his own powers. 
He, Mahavira, on the other hand, would live on earth as a jina 
for another sixteen years.® 

^ V. supra, pp. 30 fiP. 

2 Ek Su. XV, aU. 660, fols. 673-4. V. infra, pp. 219, 249 fiP. 

® Tat}i ni& evarfi Ooaala arihaai .... Seux eva te sd, cJiaya, no anna. Bh. S'u. 
XV, aU. 661, fol. 677. 

* Op. cit., m, 552, fol. 677. Op. oit., sii. 663, fol. 677. 

« Ek SU. XV, au. 563, fol. 678, 
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The news of this magic duel spread through the city. The 
whole populace was aroused to a high pitch of exoitementj and 
the partisans of one or other of the ascetics fiercely maintained 
their masters’ causes. 

Now MahavTra permitted his disciples to approach Gosala 
and dispute with him. Already the latter began to feel the effects 
of the magic power, and his complexion changed its hue. Many 
of his disciples left him, and went over to Mahavira’s faction, 
but a few remained faithful to their old master. Staring about 
him, tearing his beard, and stamping the ground, Grosala cried 
“ Alas, I am ruined! ” ^ and returned to the potter-woman’s 
workshop. 

The circumstantial details of this story give it a measure of 
credibility. After extracting the supernatural element we have 
the record of a violent quarrel which took place between Gosala 
and Mahavira, shortly before the death of the former, in the course 
of which two followers of the latter lost their lives. This is 
Hoernle’s interpretatioir of the story.^ Barua, on the other hand, 
suggests that the account of the deaths of the two disciples 
may be a veiled admission that they betrayed their leader and 
joined the faction of Gosala.® This is by no means impossible, 
but in view of the explicit statement of the text we prefer the 
former explanation. 

It would seem that, prior to this incident, the two teachers had 
generally tolerated one another, and the followers of the two sects 
had been often on not unfriendly terms. The quarrel at the 
Ko1;;thaga caitya apparently changed the situation, and from now 
on the relations of the Ajivikas and the Nirgranthas became 
openly hostile, tempered only by the vows of ahimsd which the 
.members of the latter sect maintained, as probably did the Ajivikas 
also. 


Gosala’s Delirium 

The discomfited Gosala, once more at his headquarters in 
Halahala’s pottery, appears to have lapsed into a state bordering 
on delirium. He clutched a mango stone in his hand, drank 

' Hahaaho,ha6‘‘hama8$i, Op. cit., fol. 679, ^ EJRW.i,]p,259. 

« JDL.ii,pp,34ff. 
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spirits, sang continuously, danced, did reverence to Ms patron 
Halahala,^ and sprinkled Ms fevered limbs with the cool muddy 
water in which the potter’s clay had been nuxed.^ 

Here the thread of the story is broken by another pronounce¬ 
ment of Mahavira to his disciples.® He declared that the magic 
heat (teye) wMoh was destroying Gosala was sufficient to reduce 
the sixteen great regions (ja/rjmayd) to ashes. He further stated 
that, to hide the shame of Ms objectionable conduct {vajja), 
Gosala would lay down the doctrine of the eight last thMgs 
{carirndi^m),^ and of the four drinks (pd^agdlm) and the four sub¬ 
stitutes for drink {apdnagd’im).^ 

The interpolation of Mahavira’s prophecy is very significant. 
The writer of the Bhagavatl seems to have composed tMs passage 
with the same motive as he did that on the sesamum plant ®— 
to discredit the Ajlvikas by attributing an unworthy origin to 
points of Ijivika doctrine. Thus in its details the account may be 
unreliable; but the essential import of the passage, that Gosala 
during Ms last illness laid down certain new doctrines based on Ms 
own actions and on the events of the time,’ is by no means 
incredible, and may be accepted for want of contrary evidence. 


Ayampula visits Gosala 


The BhagavaM SiUra's account returns to the dying Gosala.® 
In Savatthi there dwelt Ayampula, an earnest lay adherent of the 
ijivika order. In the early part of the night he was suddenly 
troubled by an important question: “ What is the form of the 
Mid » He decided to put tMs question to Ms omniscient 
teacher, so he rose and went to the potter’s workshop. There he 
found Gosffia in the shameful condition already described. 
Ayampula was about to retire, but was intercepted by some of the 
Ijivika disciples who surrounded Gosala. They informed Mm 
that their master had just propounded Ms new doctrines of the 


^ Aiij^kanmatri karemAvte. There seems no reason to interpret the phrase 
M does Hoemle, in a sexual sense. It may imply that GosSla commanded his 
follo'vrers to revere H&lShala after his dea^. 

* m 8^. XV, 663, fol. 679. 

» Ibid., sU. 664, fol. 679 ff. * V. infra, pp. 68 ff. » V. infra, pp. 127 ff. 

« V, supra, pp. 47 ff. v y. infra, pp. 08 ff. ^ 

« Bh. 8il, XV, »u. 664, fols. 680^1. 

• Ki7ii8aT;tfhigiihall&pat^r!MU&1 Ibid., loc. oit. 
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eiglit finalities, tlie four drinks, and the four substitutes for drink; 
and they added that Gosala was quite able to answer Ayampula’s 
question. While they kept him out of sight of Gosala they made 
a sign to the latter to throw aside his mango stone before giving 
audience to Ayampula. At last the credulous Ayampula was 
allowed to approach. The master’s words to him were of the 
strangest character : “ This is not a mango stone, but a mango 
skin. Of what form is the halld ? It is Uke a bamboo root. Play 
the vi'iid, old fellow, play the viv^d, old fellow ! ” ^ 

After this remarkable utterance we are told that Ayampula 
was fully satisfied, and went home. 

The nature of the halld, about which Ayampula’s mind was so 
troubled, is uncertain. The commentator Abhayadeva confidently 
defines the halld as “ a certain insect, the form of which is like that 
of the govdlihd grass ”,2 and on Gosala’s reply to Ayampula’s 
question, Abhayadeva remarks, “ it is well known in the world that 
the form of the govdlihd grass is that of a bamboo root.” ® The 
explanation of Abhayadeva is the only one available. But the 
reader asks whether Ayampula would go to the trouble of visiting 
Gosala at night if his inquiry were of a purely entomological 
nature. The explanation of Abhayadeva may disguise the fact 
that the commentator himself was unaware of the meaning of this 
rare word. 

The incident may have been inserted by the author of the 
Bhagavatl Sutra with satirical intention. It seems certain that 
the later Ajivikas held surprising theories about the jiva, for 
instance that it was of eight parts and five hundred yojanas in 
size.'* The question of Ayampula is possibly the ludicrous counter¬ 
part of a serious question put to Gosala concerning the size of the 
soul, and Gosala’s reply may be similarly ludicrous in intention. 

Gosala’s statement that the object which he had been holding 
was not a mango stone but a mango skin is probably to be read 
in the context of the four substitutes for drink, as laid down by 
Gosala in his delirium. The ascetic imdertaking the final Ajivika 

Varf ■ . . . t. 

s I, . , ... 

* Idarp. ca varfiM-mvJa-sarjisthitatvaTp, trv^-govalikaya loha-prattiam. Ibid., 

loo. oit. 

* V. infra, pp, 270 ff. 
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penance, which involved ritual suicide by slow starvation, was 
permitted to hold a raw mango in his month, without sucking 
its juice or eating it.^ The presence of a mango stone in Gosala's 
hand would have indicated to Ayampula that he had broken his 
own rule by eating the flesh of the fruit. Hence he is purported 
to have denied that it was a mango stone. His exhortation to 
Ayampula to play the is perhaps connected with the two 
mdrgas^ stated by the commentator to be song and dance, which 
he is said to have ordained at the conference with the six disdcaras.^ 
There is reason to believe that we have here a further Jaina 
attempt to ascribe an unworthy origin to later Ajivika practice. 


GosalVs Repentance and Heath 


When Gosala realized that his end was near he gave orders 
to his disciples for the preparation of a sumptuous funeral. 
They were to bathe his body in scented water, anoint it with 
sandal paste, array it in a rich robe, and bedeck it in all his orna¬ 
ments. They were then to mount it on a bier drawn by a thousand 
men, and to proceed through the streets of Savatthi, proclaiming 
that the jina Gosala Maflkhaliputta, the last tlrthaiikara of the 
twenty-four tirihankaras of this Avasarpivd had passed away. 
After this his body was to he cremated.^ 

Towards the end of the seventh night Gosala came to his 
senses. He fully realized how evil had been his past conduct, 
and was afflicted with the most lively remorse. He told his 
disciples that he was no jifMf but a fraud, a murderer of 
a betrayer of his teacher, dying from the effects of his ovm magic 
power. He recognized Mahavira as the true jina, cancelled his 
former instructions, and told his disciples to desecrate his body 
on his death. They were to tie a rope to his left foot, to spit 
thrice into his face, and to drag his body round the streets of 
Savatthi, proclaiming that he was not a jina, but a cheat and a 
murderer, and that Mahavii'a was the only true jina. After this 
they were to dispose of his body without respect.^ 

On his death the Ajivika monks kept only the letter of his 
instructions. Upon the floor of the pottery they traced a plan 


’ V. infra, p. 128. 

® BA. SU. XV, sii. 664, fol. 681. 


* V. supra, pp. 56-68, and infra, p, 117. 
^ Bh. Sa. XV, an. 666, fols. 681-2. 
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of tlie city of SavattM, and over this they dragged the body by its 
left foot, proclaiming all the while that Gosaia was not the 
true jina. Then they unfastened the rope from the ankle of the 
dead man, opened the door of the pottery, and, adorning the body 
according to Gosala’s first instructions, performed the funeral with 
great pomp.^ 

Hoernle interprets the Bhagavall story as follows: “ The 
taunts of his rivals and the consequent distrust of the towns¬ 
people made Gosala’s position at Savatthi untenable. It preyed 
on his mind so much that it became utterly unhinged and throwing 
aside all ascetic restraint he gave himself up to drinking .... 
Six months of this riotous living brought on his end.” ^ The period 
of six months, which Hoernle gives for the last phase of Gosala’s 
life, seems to be based on the duration of the final penance which 
he is said to have ordained shortly before his death.® Yet the 
Sutra states categorically that his death occurred on the seventh 
night from the magic duel. Barua ^ has noted the discrepancy, 
and does not accept the Jaina story, but believes that Gosaia 
died voluntarily at the end of a penance of six months’ 
duration. 

Whatever inaccuracy there may be in the details of the account 
there seems no reason to disbelieve the broad outline of the story, 
which is narrated with a vividness and a wealth of circumstantial 
detail rare in canonical Jaina literature. After an iUness which 
involved fever and delirimn, and which was perhaps induced by 
his penances, Gosaia died, and was given a sumptuous fimeral by 
his followers. The story of his deathbed repentance is so gratifying 
from the Jaina point of view that it is hard to accept. Accounts of 
similar last-minute conversions and edifying last words are 
common in the popular religious literature of all places and 
periods, and can rarely be authenticated. It requires little 
critical acumen to realize that this part of the story is quite 
unreliable. 

Dr. A. S. Gopani appears to accept the accuracy of the whole of 
the Blmgavaii Sutra story of Gosaia, including even the account 
of his deathbed conversion, without criticism.® In this course we 


1 Ibid., au, 556, fol. 682. EBE. i. p. 269. 

3 V. infra, pp. 127 ff. ^ JBL. ii, p. 36. 

= Bharatiya Vidya, ii, pp. 201-210, and iii, pp. 47-69, passim. 
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cannot follow liim. Tlie wkole cliapter is pervaded by sectarian 
prejudice, and, as we have seen, many of its episodes seem 
to have been devised in order to provide an ignominious origin 
for certain elements of Ajivika belief and custom. On the other 
hand it seems probable that the author used as material for his bio¬ 
graphy of Gosala authentic Ajivika traditions, which he adapted 
to suit his own purposes. It is not impossible, after critical 
examination, tentatively to separate this hypothetical Ajivika 
tradition from the Jaina interpolations and corruptions. This 
we have attempted to do in our treatment of the several episodes 
of Gosala’s life-story. There remains, however, the question: 
even after the most careful sifting, how much of this residue of 
authentic tradition is itself historically rehable 1 We cannot 
answer this question, for both Buddhist and Hindu sources are 
completely silent on the most important incidents of the Bhagavatl 
Sutra story, and therefore we have no independent confirmation 
of it. Bor want of contradictory evidence we can but provisionally 
accept these miconfirmed traditions wherever they are not 
inherently improbable, aU the while bearing in mind the fact that 
they are based on the slender authority of a single text, compiled 
by the opponents of the protagonist of the story; we must also 
remember that the final recension of the text in question took place 
over a millennium after the events it purports to describe, 
and was carried out by men who had scant regard for historical 
accuracy. 


The Date op Gosala’s Death 

Certain indications in the Bhagamtl Sutra, taken together with 
references elsewhere in the Jaina canon and in the Buddhist 
scriptures, may be used tentatively to fit the year of Gosala’s 
death into a framework provided by those of his great contem¬ 
poraries, Buddha and Mahavira. 

As we have seen ^ Gosala is said to have lived as an ascetic for 
twenty-four years, the first six of which were spent with Mahavira, 
and the last sixteen as a pseudo-jVmi at Savatthi. It seems that 
the whole of the twenty-four year period occurred during the 
lifetime of his two greater rivals. 

^ V. supra, pp. 60-51. 
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Reliable syncbTonisms of tbe events of Gosala’s life with, that 
of the Buddha do not exist. The Sdmanna-phala SvMa depicts him, 
together with the other five heretical teachers, as being aHve 
during the reign of King Ajatasattu of Magadha,^ but this 
statement is of little value as a synchronism, especially when it is 
remembered that all six are referred to in the Milinda Tanka 
as the contemporaries of King Menander of ^akala.^ In the 
Samyutta Nikdya^ King Bimbisara, Ajatasattu’s father and 
predecessor, is reported to have told the Buddha that the six 
heretics were well established in their status as teachers,^ while 
the Buddha was young and had but recently become a mendicant.® 
This suggests that Makkhah Gosala was considerably older than 
the Buddha, but no value can be placed on the statement, for 
the heretics seem here obviously introduced as representatives 
of older and well-established philosophic schools, and not as 
individuals. 

Two important statements in the Bhagavaii Sutra itself do, 
however, give a clue to the approximate date of Malckhah Gosala's 
death. These are, firstly, Mahavira’s prophecy that he would 
survive the death of Gosala by sixteen or sixteen and a half years. 
This statement was made twice, the first time to Gosala himself 
after the magic duel at the Kotthaga caiiya,^ when the duration 
of Mahavira’s survival of Gosala is given as sixteen years; 
and again soon after the death of Gosala, when Mahavira was 
taken iU at the town of Mendhiyagama.'^ Remembering Gosala’s 
curse, the disciple Siha feared that his master would die within 
six months as a result of the magic duel, but Mahavira oahned 
his fears, and stated that he had yet sixteen and a half years 
to live on earth as a jina, Mahavira quioldy recovered, after 
eating the flesh of a cockerel killed by a cat. 

At a distance of over two thousand years the discrepancy 
of six months in the two statements is not very significant, 
but of the two the second seems the more probably accurate. 
It may be suggested that the extra half-year is the insertion of a 
meticulous copyist who had access to early records now lost to 
us and desired greater accuracy for Mahavira’s forecast. 

1 V. supra, pp. 11-12. » V. supra, p. 21. » Saiji, i, p. 68. 

* Saiighino gaij,ino mtd yassassino UUhaMra. 

^ Daharo o’ nmo ca pabbaj&ya. 

® V, supra, p. 60 ’ hA. jSw. xv, aw. 567, fols. 686-6. 
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A second point of sjmclironism is contained in the list of the 
eight finalities proclaimed by Gosala in his last illness.^ These 
axe:— 

1. The last drink (carime pane). 

2. The last song {carime geye). 

3. The last dance {carime natte). 

4. The last greeting {carime anjalikamme). 

5. The last great stormcloud {carime pokkhala-sarnvattae 

rnaJiarmhe). 

6. The last sprinkling scent-elephant {carime seyanm 

gandha-lwttJii). 

7. The last battle with large stones {carime nmlidsildka^tas 

safigdme). 

8. The twenty-fourth and last tirihafiJcara of this Avasarpinl 

{imlse Osappii^Ve caumsde tiuTiahardtiain carime tittha- 

hare), who was Gosala hiinself. 

Abhayadeva explains three of these eight finalities as having 
been laid down by Gosala to impress his followers with the 
cataclysmic quality of Ms own impending death “; the first 
four, on the other hand, were put forward with the even more 
reprehensible motive of excusing Ms owm. delirious conduct 
in singing, dancing, drinking muddy water, and saluting Halahala.^ 
The eighth and last was, of course, Gosala himself. All of them 
were supposed inevitably to occur at a jina^s nirvdr},a, according 
to Ajivika teaching. 

This very plausible explanation of the strange list is accepted 
with modifi-cations by Hoernle. The raison d^etre of tMs curious 
doctrine,” he writes “ ... is that the dubious death of their 
master was felt by Ms disciples to require investment with some 
kind of rehabilitating glamour.” ^ 

The first four of the eight finalities were obviously suggested 
by the behaviour of Gosala in his delirium.® T’or the sixth and 
seventh Hoernle has found striking parallels.® The NiraydvaliJcd ’ 

^ XV, 664, fol. 679. V. supra, pp. 62-63. 

® PufJcala-aatflvarUaF-ddini tu in^ii h&hyani prahrt'-dnupayoge 'pi carama- 
" ' . - ’ ' fol. 684. 

* ' . • ■ . ■ ' ■ • , ... Etani kila nirvav^ 

kdle jinasy' dmkyam-bMvm' Ui n' daty etesu dom ity aaya . . . avadya- 
' ianti. Abhayadeva to Bh. S&., fols. 683-4. 

*■■■•■ ® V. supra, pp. 61-62. 

■ 7, 7 Gopani and Chofcshi edn., pp. 19 ff. 
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contains the account of a splendid rutting elephant called 
“ Sprinkler ” (Beya7)Ma\ because he was in the habit of sprinkling 
the ladies of the Magadhan court with water from his trunk while 
they were bathing. This elephant, together with a priceless 
necklace, was given by King Seniya (Bimbisara of the Buddhist 
texts), to his younger son Vehalla. 

On the accession of Prince Kuniya (Ajatasattu), Seniya’s 
wicked son, the new king desired tHs fine elephant and the 
necklace. Inspired by his covetous wife Paumavai, Kuniya 
demanded the treasures of Vehalla, who, disinclined to give them 
up and fearful for his life, fled with them to the court of his 
maternal uncle, Cedaga, who was chieftain of Vesali, and head 
of the clan of the Licchavis, the chief element of the Vajjian 
confederacy of the Pah texts. After some negotiation war broke 
out between Magadha and the Licchavis over the two treasures, 
and a great battle took place. The outcome is not clearly stated 
in the text, but the battle is said to have been very fiercely 
fought, and in it a prince Kala was kiUed by Cedaga and the 
forces under his command were completely routed. It would seem 
therefore that all did not go well for the Magadhan invaders. 
The battle is referred to as Rahamusala, and is said to have 
taken place during the hfetime of Mahavira, who, according 
to the text, knew telepathically of the death of the prince Kala. 
These events Seem certainly to be those which inspired the sixth 
and seventh of the finalities, the sprinkling scent elephant 
and the battle with great stones. 

Although Hoernle seems to have been unaware of the fact, 
the story of Kuniya’s war with the Licchavis is told elsewhere 
in Jaina literature. The Bhagamtl Sutra itself ^ gives an account 
of the campaign, with significant differences of detail. Here two 
battles are fought, called Malidsilaha'ij.tae and JRahamusale 
respectively. Kupiya is said to have gone out to the MaJidsild- 
Iw/ntae battle only after the engagement had commenced, when 
he heard that the fortunes of his armies were declining. Cedaga, 
a mighty archer, shot Kuniya’s ten brothers on ten successive 
days, and his success seemed assured until, on the eleventh day, 
the god Indra presented Kuniya with a great war-engine, which 
struck down the Licchavis with great stones. The second defeat 

1 Bh, Su. vii, su. 299 ff., pp. 576 ff. 
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of Cecjaga, at the Ralmmusala battle, took place in similar 
ciroumstanoes, after Kuiiija had received from Camara, the 
India of the Asnras, a wonderful chariot armed with a great club, 
which worked havoc among the Liochavis. 

Jinadasa’s Am^yalca Gurryl ^ continues the story. The 
gamrdjaSi or chieftains of the confederate clans, demoralized by 
the two defeats, abandoned Oedaga and returned to their own 
cities, Cedaga retreated on Vesali, and prepared for a siege. The 
city held out for twelve years, when it was betrayed by the 
treachery of the ascetic Kulavalaya, the force of whose religious 
merit had formerly protected it. He was won over by a beautiful 
prostitute in the employ of Kutiiya, and persuaded to break 
his vows and to betray the city. Cedaga committed suicide by 
drowning, and the Licchavis emigrated to Nepal, ^ 

Thus we have two synchronisms for the date of Gosala’s 
death, the first being the tradition of its occurence sixteen and a 
half years before that of Mahavira, and the second that of its 
taking place during the war between Magadha and Vesali in the 
reign of Ajatasattu-Kupiya, Of the two the latter seems the more 
reliable. It is probable that the author of the BhagavaU made 
use of an authentic Ajivika tradition, for the occurrence of the 
great battle and the death of their leader in the same year would 
make a great impression upon Gosala’s followers, and the memory 
of the synchronism might well be accurately preserved. On 
the other hand the tradition of the sixteen and a half years 
between the deaths of the two teachers is of a type more easily 
corrupted. The author of the BhagavaM seems to have had a 
predilection for certain numbers. IFor instance the number six 
occurs in this chapter in various contexts. Thus Gosala lives 
with Mahavira for six years,® he performs a six months’ penance,^ 
he confers with the six disacaras^'^he proclaims the six inevitables,® 
he threatens Mahavira with death in six months’ time.’ A period 
of sixteen years has already been introduced once into the story, 
when it is stated that Gosala spent sixteen years in the pottery 


^ S'Mkyaka C/arat, vol. ii, pp. 172 ff. 

* The elliptical account of the Amkyaka C'B.rV'i is expanded in a hMaya to 
the Uttar&dJiyayana SUtraf which is not available, but is paraphrased in Abhid- 
Aana Mjendra, vol. ill, s.v. KUlavalaya. 

* V. supra, p. 40. * V. supra, p. 60. * V. supra, p. 60 ff. 
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at Savatthi as leader of the Ajivilca order/ and, as will be shown, 
certain evidence indicates that Mahavira did not survive Gosala 
by so long a period/ Although this evidence is inconclusive, and 
although we accept the tradition of the sixteen years between the 
deaths of the two men as a working hypothesis, the possibility 
must be recognized that the author of the BhagmaM may have 
introduced the period of sixteen or sixteen and a half years into his 
account of Mahavira's prophecy with his former statement in view. 
It would indeed be an edifying act of cosmic justice if Mahavira, 
threatened with rapid death by Gosala, were portrayed as 
surviving his adversary by the length of the latter's career 
as a false prophet. In our efforts to fix the date of Gosala's death 
we must therefore give the greatest credence to the synchronism 
of this .event with the war between Magadha and Vesah, and our 
first efforts must be towards settling the approximate date of the 
war. 

Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri ^ has identified the war of the Nirayd- 
valikd Sutra with that referred to in the Pali scriptures as having 
taken place soon after the Buddha’s death. The account of the 
preparations for this war is to be found in the MaJmparinibbdna 
SuUa, and that of the war itself in Buddhaghosa’s commentary 
thereon. Much of the story is therefore contained in a com¬ 
paratively late source, but it must be remembered that Buddha- 
ghosa was himself a Magadhan, and may have had access to 
trustworthy records or traditions about the earlier history of 
his own country. 

According to the Pali record the war is said to have arisen, 
not over a wonderful elephant, but over an unnamed river- 
port {Gafigdyam eham jpaUarha-gdmam),^ half of which was in 
Magadhan territory and half in that of the Licchavis. There, 
from the foot of a mountain, descended a very costly fragrant 
material.® When King Ajatasattu went to claim this strange 
substance he found that the Licchavis had preceded him, and had 
removed it; he therefore planned the war in order to gain posses¬ 
sion of the scent-producing mountain. Plans seem to have been 
laid very carefully; according to the Mahd-parinibhdna Sutta 

1 V. supra, p. 32, V. infra, p. 76. a PHAL pp. 171 ff, 

* Sum. Vil. ii, p. 616. 

® Tatr' dpi ca pabbata-pddalo Tnahagghaip gandhabharf40'W' otarati. Sum. Vil.^ 
loo. oit. 
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Ajatasattu’s first step was to send the minister Vassakara to the 
Buddha, to inquire as to the probable outcome of an immediate 
attack.^ Vassakara’s visit is said to have been made while the 
Buddlia was at Gijjhakuta near Bajagaha, the Magadhan capital, 
just before his journey northwards, at the end of which he 
died. According to Buddhaghosa it was on the Buddha’s advice 
that Ajatasattu decided not to wage immediate war on the Vaj jis, 
but to bide his time.^ The Sutta further states that the Buddha, 
as he proceeded northwards, once more met the 'minister 
Vassakara, who, together with another minister named Sunidha, 
was supervising the erection of a fort at Pataligama,® and that he 
correctly prophesied the future greatness of the city that would 
arise on the site. 

Buddhaghosa completes the story by stating that Ajatasattu, 
not confident of his ability to overcome the Vajjia by force, sent 
the unscrupulous Vassakara, in the guise of a refugee, to sow 
dissension among the Licchavi clansmen. Three years were spent 
by Vassakara in preparing the ground for Ajatasattu’s invasion, 
at the end of which period the latter crossed the Ganges and 
occupied Vesali with little opposition.'* 

If the tradition is accurate Vassakara’s visit to the Buddha 
must have taken place within a year of the latter’s death. Three 
years were spent in preparing the ground for the invasion, which 
must therefore have occurred some two years or more after 
the death of the Buddha. If we allow a few months to cover the 
duration of the actual campaign, and the time taken for the news 
of the war to reach Savatthi, and if we accept Baychaudhuri’s 
equation of the Pali and Jaina accounts, we may place the death 
of Gosala approximately three years after that of the Buddha. 

On a careful examination of the two stories, however, it seems 
by no means certain that they refer to the same campaign. 
The gandha-Jmtthl of the Jaina account reminds the reader of the 
gandha-bhai^^m of the Pali and we may suggest that the author 
of th.Q Niraydmlikd and Buddhaghosa both worked on the same 
tradition, but that one of the two, probably the latter, had 

^ DfgrAa ii, pp. 72 fF, 

® Sum. Vil. ii, p. 622. 
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received it in a garbled form. The obscure perfumed material 
of the Pali accoxmt is less plausible thail the tame elephant of the 
Nirayavalikd, and the latter therefore seems more reliable in this 
particular. The two stories agree on the break-up of the con¬ 
federation, and on the betrayal of Vesali by an agent of Magadha. 
Otherwise they have little in common. 

In the Jaina story the war is said to have taken place at some 
unspecified time after the self-inflicted death of the imprisoned 
King Seniya. Ko definite statement is given of the time which 
elapsed between the death of Seniya and the war, but between 
the two events there occurred the repentance of King Kuifiya 
(Ajatasattu), the funeral ceremonies of his father, and the removal 
of the court from Bajagrha to Campa. Although the iaterval 
does not appear to have been very great it may have lasted 
for one ox two years. This probability is strengthened by the 
Buddhist account of a war with Kosala soon after Ajatasattu’s 
accession.^ In the Buddhist story the visit of Vassakara which 
initiated Ajatasattu’s schemes against the Vajjis and was the first 
in a chain of events culminating in the Buddha’s death, must have 
taken place at least six or seven years after the death of 
Bimbisara-Sepiya, since the Malm-omnsa states that the Buddha’s 
nirvana occurred in the eighth year of the reign of Ajatasattu- 
Kuifiya.® 

The accounts of the progress of the war in the two stories are 
also discrepant. The NiraydvaliJcd tells of a fierce battle in which 
at least part of Ajatasattu-Kupiya’s forces was defeated by 
Cedaga.® The other Jaina accounts speak of protracted warfare. 
The Pali story, on the other hand, makes no mention of any severe 
fighting, but suggests that the resistance of the Vajjis was slight, 
since they had been previously weakened by the intrigues of 
Vassakara.^ Yet the building of the fort at Pataligama suggests 
not that Ajatasattu-Kuniya contemplated the invasion of the 
territory of a comparatively weak enemy, but that he was himself 
expecting invasion; this indeed is explicitly stated to be the 
motive in fortifying the village.® 

1 PHAL p. 170. 

“ Ajdiamttuno vasse atyuime muni nihbuto. Maliavarfisa ii, 32, p. 15. 

^ V. supra, p. 69. 

^ V. supra, p. 72. 

^ Vajjtnain!P(^tibaMya. ii, p. 86. 
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The similarities and. differences in the two accounts, if taken 
together, indicate that the war was a protracted one and had 
at least two phases, which are suggested by the Jaina tradition 
of two great battles, and of the lengthy siege of Vesali. 

In the first, which took place soon after the accession of 
Ajatasattu-ICupiya, and with which the Jaina tradition of the 
elephant is connected, the Magadhan invasion was frustrated, 
and it would even seem that Magadha itself was in danger of a 
counter-invasion from the Vaj jis. In the second phase of the war 
it was decided favourably to Ajatasattu through the intrigues of 
Vassakara, some two or three years after the death of the Buddha. 
On the strength of the Jaina story, it may well be that the final 
capture of Yesali did not take place until an even later date. 

If we accept c. 483 b.o. as the date of the Buddha's nirvdmi^ 
on the basis of the Mahdvama synchronism the accession of 
Ajatasattu must have occurred in the year c. 491 b.c., and his 
second campaign against the Vaj jis o. 481-480 B.o. The first 
campaign, soon after which the death of Oosala occurred, must 
have taken place at some time between the date of Ajatasattu’s 
accession and the year preceding the Buddha's death. We suggest 
that the first campaign occurred c. 486 b.o., and the death of 
Gosala in that year, or in 484 b.c., if we allow a year for the news 
of the “ Battle of Great Stones ” to spread to Savatthi and to 
become fixed in the popular consciousness. On the strength of the 
Bhagamti statement that Mahavira survived Gosala fox sixteen 
and a half years,^ this date would place that of Mahavira's death 
in 468-467 B.o. which agrees with the date suggested by Jacobi 
on the basis of Hemaoandra’s PariSis^-jpa/rvan^^ and supported 
by Charpentier.* Whatever our interpretation of the discrepant 
traditions, however, it seems clear that the death of Gosala 
was not far removed in time from that of the Buddha. 

There are two difficulties at least in the acceptance of the above 
theory. The first is a statement in the Kal^a Sutm to the effect 
that the kings of the Licchavis instituted a festival in memory 

^ De la Vall6e Poussin {Indo-ewrop6ena et Indo-iranims, pp. 238 ff.) outlines 
various theories at some length. With de la Vall6e Poussin I provisionally 
support Geiger’s date {Mdhammsa translation, p. xxviii), which is consistent 
with my general chronological scheme. 

* V. supra, p, 67. 

* The KalpmUtra of Bhadrab&hu, p. 8. 

^ Om.i,pA56. 
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of Mahavira’s THs implies that they were still influential 

at the time of his death, and could not then have been com¬ 
pletely overthrown by Ajatasattu-Kuiiiya. Yet the latter is said 
to have threatened to root out, destroy, and utterly ruin the 
Vajjis.2 must assume that Ajatasattu did not carry out his 
threats, but that the chiefs of the Vajjis were merely reduced to 
subordination, and allowed a degree of local autonomy. The 
marriage of Candra Gupta I to the Licchavi princess Kumaradevi,® 
and the rise of a Licchavi dynasty in Nepal, ^ indicate that the 
chief clan of the Vajjian Confederacy retained its individuality 
for some eight hundred years after the war with Ajatasattu. 

More serious is the fact that the Pali scriptures record the 
death of Mahavira or Nigantha Nataputta as taking place at 
Pava during the Buddha’s lifetime, and as being accompanied 
by serious confusion and quarrelling among his supporters. The 
event was reported to the Buddha by tbe novice Cun(Ja, who 
expressed the hope that on the death of the Buddha similar 
quarrels would not arise in his order. ^ This fact indicates that 
Mahavira’s death was thought of as having taken place towards 
the end of the Buddha’s life, when the Buddhist hhiklchus were 
very concerned about the future of the community on the death 
of its foimder. We suggest that the Pali record may not in fact 
refer to the death of Mahavira at Pava, but to that of Goaala 
at Savatthi, which'the Bhagavatl Svira also mentions as having 
been accompanied by quarrelling and confusion.® At a later date, 
when the chief rival of Buddhism was no longer Ajivikism but 
Jainism, the name may have been altered to add to the signiflcance 
of the account. 

A further objection might be raised that the Svetambara 
Jaina tradition places the date of Mahavira’s nirvdfia in the year 
470 before Vikrama, ox 628 B.c., while the Bigambara traditional 
date is even earlier—^the impossible year of 605 before Vikrama,^ 
The wide divergence of the two traditions tends to make even the 
more plausible date suspect. It is to be noted that the Sinhalese 

^ Kal'pa Sutra, sU. 123. SBW. xxii, p. 266. 

® Digfiaii, pp. 72-3. 

® PJBAI. p. 446. De la Vallde Poussin, Dynasties . . pp. 33-6. 

* De la Vallee Poussin, Dynasties . , p. 173. 

* JtfajjA. ii, pp. 243 ff. 

* V. supra, pp. 68 ff. 

’ PJ/AI. p. 173 ,».; OEI, i. p. 166. 
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tradition of the Buddha’s nirmna ocomring in 544r b.c, is almost 
certainly some sixty years too early.^ But the Buddhist and Jaina 
traditions taken together confirm Jacobi’s contention that the 
Buddha predeceased Mahavira by about sixteen years.^ 

Yet another argument against the theory that Mahavira 
predeceased the Buddha may be derived from the account 
of the war between Magadha and the Licchavis in the Nimydvalilca 
Sutra, Mahavira was ahve at the time, and in contact with the 
Magadhan court. If we reject the Jaina tradition of his death 
sixteen and a half years after that of Grosala, and accept the 
Buddhist record of its occurrence before that of the Buddha, 
we must assume that he too died very shortly after the hrst 
campaign of Ajatasattu-Kuuiya. This must have occurred 
at some time between 491 and 484 b.c., on the basis of our calcula¬ 
tions, which are founded on the assumption that the Buddha 
died in 483 b.o.^ Now Mahavira was seventy-two years old 
at the time of his death, and must have been at least in his late 
sixties at the time of the war, if we assume that he predeceased 
the Buddha. But Cedaga, the chieftain of the Licchavis, was 
his maternal imcle, and therefore was probably considerably 
older than Mahavira. Although he was thus a very old man, 
on the hypothesis' of Mahavira’s advanced age at the time, 
he is yet described as leading the Licchavi forces in battle and 
taking a full part in the campaign. Moreover, according to 
Jinadasa, he survived the twelve-year siege of Vesah which 
followed the battle. Such elderly leadership is by no means 
impossible, but at least very improbable, and points to an 
inaccuracy in one or other of the stories. 

Hoernle has made two attempts to fix the date of Gosala’s 
death. In the first he suggests 483 b.c., arrived at by counting 
back sixteen years from Jacobi’s date for Maha-vira’s 
His second and revised estimate involves more complicated 
caloulations.s He accepts 482 b.c. as the “ practically certain ” 
date of the Buddha’s n/i.rvd'^. The father and predecessor of 
Ajatasattu, King BimbisAra, was murdered by his son eight years 
before the nirvana, or in 490 b.c. Hoernle believes that for some 

De la 'Valine Poussin, Indo-europ^ena, p. 240. 

■ Da3.n,p. 111 , 11 . 


EJiE. i, pp. 260-1, 
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years before this Ajatasattu was de facto ruler, and that the war 
took place not in the year of his legal, but of his de facto accession, 
which cannot have been long before the murder of Bimbisara. 
Jacobi’s theory of the later date of Mahavira’s death he now 
rejects, in order to devise a chronological scheme according 
to which Mahavira may predecease the Buddha; but the 
Bhagavatl tradition of the sixteen years’ interval between the 
deaths of Mahavira and Gosala he accepts without question. 
He therefore suggests 484 b.c. for the death of MahMra and 
600 B.o. for that of Gosala, and for the war and the de facto 
accession of Ajatasattu. 

Hoemle’s second calculation has the one advantage that it 
allows the acceptance of the Buddhist tradition of Mahavira’s 
death being prior to that of the Buddha. Por the sake of the 
acceptance of this one story other statements equally probable 
have been rejected. The Malid-jparinibbana Suita’s record, that 
preparations for a campaign against the Vajjis were made in 
the last year of the Buddha’s life, is not brought into relation 
with the chronological scheme. Hemacandra’s statement that 
the nirvdmt of Mahavira occurred 166 years before the accession 
of Candragupta Maurya,^ which the Jaiua tradition places in 
313 B.O.,® is rejected. 

Hoernle’s interpretation of the chronology of the war cannot 
be accepted. Ho statement that it took place in the first year of 
Ajatasattu’s reign, whether legal or de facto^ can be found in 
either Buddhist or Jaina sources. Though Hoernle believes that 
it occurred during the lifetime of Bimbisara-Seniya, both the 
Niraydmlilcd and the MaM'parinibbdna Sutta make it clear 
that it took place after his suicide or murder, not after his 
abdication. Whatever the accuracy of other calculations, 
Hoemle’s theory is untenable. 

In our opinion the synchronism of Gosala’s death with the 
war with the Vajjis is by far the most reliable of any indications 
of the date of the former event. Illiterate and semi-literate 
people all over the world retain accurate memories of the years 
of births and deaths by this naturally arising system of 
synchronism with important historical events, and there is far 
less danger of error in such a method than in the memory of the 
1 ParUi^to/parmn viU, 341. ^ GUI. i, p. 164. 
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Eumber of years elapsing between one event and anotlier. There¬ 
fore we believe that the death of Gosala occurred soon after the 
great war between Magadha and the VajjiSj and this war could 
not have taken place in 600. B.C., if we maintain the general 
accuracy of both Buddhist and Jaina traditions. 

The Name aitd Titles oe Makkhaxi Gosala 

Before leaving the most famous of the Ajivika leaders the 
question of his name and titles calls for further consideration. 
As we have seen, the name appears in various forms.^ In the Pali 
texts it is Makkhali Gosala; in Buddhist Sanskrit, Maskarin 
Gosala, Go^allputra, or Go^alikaputra; in Jaina Prakrit, Gosala 
MaHkhaUputta; and in Tamil, Markali, 

Of these forms the Pali seems the best. Although the word 
manMm, which Hoernle behaved to be a nonce-word, does exist 
outside the Bhagavatl Sutra,^ and even although Gosala’s father 
may have been a rehgious mendicant called by that term,® 
the nasal which has found its way into the Jaina form Manhhali- 
putkb seems anomalous, and cannot well be the hnguistic ancestor 
of the r in the Tamil form Ma/thaM, That this element of the name 
is a patronymic, as is impHed by the Jaina form, is . improbable, 
since it is refuted by the joint testimony of Pah and Tamil 
sources. The Ma'hmastu^s metronymic forms, Gondii- and 
GoMikd'putra, are nowhere confirmed by Pah sources, but are 
if anything disproved by the dubious Jaina statement that the 
name of Gosala’s mother was Bhadda.* It is probable that the 
personal name of the teacher was Gosala, and that Makkhah, or 
Maskarin, a fairly common appellation of a staff-bearing ascetic, 
was rather a title than a proper name. 

The etymology of this word has been estabhshed by Hoemle. 
“ It describes Gosala,” he writes, as having originaUy belonged 
to the Mahkhah or Maskarin class of rehgious mendicants.” ® 
The word is e3q)lained by Papim as a mendicant who bears a 
masTma, or bamboo rod.® Bis commentator Patanjali 
disagrees with this interpretation. A mendicant,” he says, 

i y* P* * V. supra, pp. 35-36. • V. supra, ibid. * V, supra, p. 36. 

® J’j8JE?.i,p.260. if 

« Maskara-maskamm vefo-u-^rwrajakayoh A§}ddhyayi vi, 1, 164. 
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“is not called masJca/rin because lie bas a maskara , . . but 
because be says ‘ don’t perform actions, quietude is tbe best for 
you ! ’ ” ^ Patanjab’s etymology on tbe basis of tbe slogan 
“ Don’t perform actions ” {Ma krta karmayid) is of tbe same 
class as that of Buddbagbosa,^ and does not need lengthy con¬ 
sideration from tbe bnguistic point of view, altbougb it may 
contain a genuine rebgious slogan which was used by ascetics 
of a heterodox type, perhaps by tbe Ajivikas. Patanjab’s 
etymology is, however, supported by Vamana, as a possible 
derivation, and substantiaby tbe same slogan is repeated. “ An 
ascetic, being habitually inactive, is called maska/rin, from bis 
denial of karma. He says ‘ don’t perform actions, quietude is 
best for you 1 ’ ” 3 

Despite tbe testimony of Patanjab and Vamana we cannot 
accept this fantastic derivation in tbe face of Papini, It must be 
assumed that tbe name Maskarin, Makkbali, or Mankbab was 
connected with tbe fact that its owner carried a bamboo staff. 
That such staff bearing ascetics existed is clear from various 
references to maskarins and ekadaridins^ which will be considered 
in a later chapter.^ 

The title Maskarin seems to have been that by which Gosala 
was most widely known among bis foUowers, for tbe Tamil 
texts have no apparent knowledge of bis personal name, which 
seems to have been neglected or forgotten. It seems that, as with 
tbe names of tbe foimders of Buddhism and Jainism, growing 
reverence for tbe Ajivika leader led to tbe gradual disuse of bis 
personal name in favour of tbe title. Apparently be was also 
known by other titles of a more exalted type. Both tbe BhagamU 
Sutra and tbe SdmaMa-phala Suita mention him as claiming 
the title of twtha/hkara.^ Tbe former text adds that be caUed 
himself arhanty and kevalin.^ In tbe Tamil we find Markali 
referred to as A‘pUm^ a rather unusual title which may have 
had a specifically Ajivika connotation. 

^ "Na vai maslcaro dat' iti mashan parivrajaJcal^. . . . Ma hrta karma^i, 
mdktiaMrma/f!i,i,Sdntirvalkireya8' ityaV dto maskan parivrajakdtL, Mahabha^ay 
ed. Kielhom iii, p. 93. 

* V. supra, p. 37. 

’ MdkarazM-Mlo maskari karm'-dpamditvat parivrajaka ucyate. Sa tv evam 
aha : “ M& hurvia karmaij^i, idntir vaS Sreyas' Ui. KaSiM, od. Balasastri, p. 622. 

.* V. infra, pp. 99-100. ® V. supra, pp. 68, 11. • V. supra, p. 66. 

^ V. infra, p. 276. 
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pOrana and PAKUDHA 

PURANA KaSSAPA 

That Pura^a, the antmomian. of the Samarlna-phala Sutta, 
played a not unimportant part in early Ajivikism is evident from 
a number of references in the Pali canon and from two other 
references of a much later date. 

A verse in the Samyutta NiMya ^ mentions four of the six 
heretics together. Of these the names Pakudhaho Kdtiydno and 
Nigayytho stand as separate singular nouns, but those of Makkhali 
and Purana are combined in the form Mahhlubli-Purmjbdse. 
No doubt the exigencies of the metre must have had some 
influence in inspiring the poet to compound the names, but 
the fact that he did so suggests that he looked upon the two as 
closely connected. It is also perhaps significant that all four are 
mentioned as leaders of a single school {gmiassa sattMro)y and 
that the name of Makkhali precedes that of Purapa. The con¬ 
clusions we derive from this verse are strengthened by those 
passages in the Pali canon in which Purana is said to have main¬ 
tained the doctrine of the six classes of men, and other teachings 
elsewhere ascribed to Makkhali.^ Conclusive evidence of Purana’s 
important status in Ajivikism is provided by the two later 
references, the Jaina Tamil poem N%laheoi, and Gunaratna’s 
Tarlca-rahasya-dljiilca. 

The first of these texts depicts a demi-goddess, Nilakeci, 
converted to Jainism and travelling from one teacher to another 
to dispute on points of doctrine. Her opponents include among 
others the Buddhist elder Maudgalyayana and the Buddha 
himself, Para^ara, who is the protagonist of Sahkhya metaphysics, 
and Puraija, the leader of the Ajivikas.® He is described as the 

' t p. 66. V. infra, p. 217, where the verso is quoted. 

® V, supra, p. 20. 

® V. infra, pp. 199-200. 
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chief of a monastery of Ajivika monks at a place called Kukku- 
tanagara, “ the Lord Pura^ian, without comparison in intelli¬ 
gence.” ^ He receives Nilakeci, and expounds his doctrine to her, 
stating that Markali is the Ajivikas’ Lord (irai).^ Thus it is plain 
that the Tamil Ajivikas looked upon Purana as a great leader, 
the contemporary of the Buddha, and second only to MarkaH 
himself. The name Puranan may hy this time have become a title, 
for it seems in one verse to be applied not to the teacher, but to 
the deified Markali.® The location of Kukkutanagara, where 
Purana is said to have taught, may be of some significance, 
and is considered in a later chapter.^ 

The other two Tamil works containing outlines of Ajivika 
teaching do not refer to Purana, although in Manimekalai 
the anonymous teacher with whom the heroine discusses Ajivika 
philosophy has the epithet of Puranan, “ the Elder.” ® This 
word is employed in place of the name Purapa at least twice in 
the Pali scriptures.® The Cim%ana-Gitiiydr^ which is later than 
the two first-mentioned works, mentions neither Purana nor 
Markali. These works, in so far as they give information about the 
Ajivikas, will be considered more fully in due course.'^ 

Meanwhile we have evidence that, at an even later period, 
Purana was not forgotten. In the Tarka-rahasya-difilm, Guna- 
ratna’s commentary on Haribhadra’s Saddariana-sarmiccaya, 
the author presents in his preface a list of theories on the nature 
of the world, which is interesting from many points of view. 
‘‘ Various theorists,” writes Gunaratna, “ propound various 
theories on the nature of the world. Eor insbance some declare 
the world to be born of Nari^vara ; others maintain that it arose 
from Soma and Agni; . . . some that it is made by Time; 
... the Sahkhyas, that it arose from prakrti ; the Buddhists, 
that it is a mere conception {vijnaptimdtram) ; Puraria, that it is 
bom of Destiny {Purao^o niyati-janitam ); ParMara, that it 

^ Puranay. enpan puruvara-h-lcarravan. Nil. v, 668. V. alao y. 673. 

» mi. V, 671. 

® Ibid., V, 673. 

* V. infra, pp. 201-2. 

* Acivalca-nM-ariTija-Purananai. Mayi. xxvii, 108. 

" ■ ” ..~ '^ahudha- 

• p. 246. 

V. also Jdt. i, 609. 

V. infra, pp. 196 ff. 
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arises by natural evolution {fariy^^ma-j^ahJmvam ); tbe Turks, 
that it comes into existence tbrougb a wholly divine man from 
among their religious teachers^ These and other teachers of 
various doctrines are to be found.” ^ Gunaratna’s list proves 
that the memory of Purapa survived as late as c. a.d. 1400.® 

It is surprising that he did not quote Gosala as the representative 
of the niyativadins, for he must have known the name from its 
frequent occurrence in his own Jaina literature, which makes 
only one dubious reference to Purapa. By this time it is doubtful 
whether Ajivikas survived in northern India, and those members 
of the sect with whom Guparatna may have come in contact 
had perhaps deified Makkhali and looked upon Purana only as 
their human prophet. As will be shown in a later chapter, at 
least some of the Dravidian Ajivikas seem to have held this 
view.'* 

These two references establish without reasonable doubt 
that Purapa was an important figure among the later Ajivikas ; 
and the Purapa of these texts must surely be none other than 
Purapa Kassapa of the Pali scriptures. It is surprising that no 
detailed reference to him occurs in the Jaina canon, where several 
Purapas are mentioned, but none certainly suggesting the heretic 
Purapa of the Buddhist scriptures. For this reason our knowledge 
of Purapa's life is more fragmentary than that of the bfe of 
Makkhali Gosala, for in the case of Purapa we have not two 
independent sets of sources upon which to work. 

Of Purapa's birth and origin Buddhaghosa gives a fanciful 
story,® bearing the same stamp as that provided by hiin to 
account for Makkhali Gosala’s initiation into asceticism.® He 
was born, says Buddhaghosa, as a slave, the himdredth in the 
household of his master; from the fact that he made up the total * 

of one hundred slaves he was given the name Purana, “ the 
Completion.” ’ His birth was considered auspicious, and he was 

Twruslcd,, aiJca-divya-purv^a^proJbhavatn. Guparatna seems 

to refer to the Christians. Twru§ha was a very loosely used term, and the passage ' 

suggests Christ rather than Allah or Muhammad. 

^ ^addarSaw-samuccaya, ed. Suali, p. 20. 

* Glasenapp, DerJamisnmi, p. 108. 

* V. infra, p. 276. 

® Sum. Vil. i, p. 142. ,i 

* V. supra, p. 37. ] 

Dasa-sata/iji purayamauo jato. Sum. Fti!„ loc. cit. i 
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treated well and never scolded. Despite this he ran away ftom 
his master. In his flight his garments were stolen by thieves. 
Purana had not the sense to cover himself with leaves or grass, 
and entered a certain village as naked as on the day of his birth 
{jdta-T'wperh' em). The villagers thought that he was a holy man, 
and gave him liberal alms. Purana was so impressed by the ease 
with which he gained a living in the state of nudity that even 
when offered a garment he would not put it on. Gradually 
his reputation grew and he gained a following of five hundred 
disciples. 

The story is scarcely worthy of serious consideration. Its 
only value is to show that Purana, like Makkhali, was habitually 
naked. This fact is confirmed by the Divydvaddna,'^ where he is 
described as a nirgrantha, clothed in the garment of righteous¬ 
ness {dhan'ma-Sdta-pratimhanna); the phrase is obviously an 
euphemism for a state of total nudity. 

We have little information about the events of Pura^a’s life. 
The Mahdvastu ^ states that he met the Buddha, before the latter’s 
enlightenment, at the village of Uruvilva, and that while the 
latter received hberal alms from the villagers, Purana’s bowl 
remained empty. A certain Purana who may be the Purapa 
Kassapa of Buddhist tradition, is described in the Jaina BhagamU 
Sutra.^ He is said to have been a foolish ascetic {bdlaiavassi), 
who had previously been a householder in an unidentifiable 
place called Bebhela. On his begging rounds he made use of 
a bowl divided into four sections, and gave the contents of the 
first section to travellers, the second to crows and dogs, and 
the third to fish and tortoises, keeping only the contents of the 
fourth section for himself. He is said to have died by self-starva¬ 
tion after twelve years of asceticism, in the eleventh year of 
Mahavira’s ascetic career. In theic details the two stories are not 
consistent, for, according to our synchronisms,^ the eleventh 
year of Mahavira’s asceticism fell in c. 600-499 b.c., the year 
following his breach with Gosala. If Purana’s mendicancy 
commenced only twelve years before this date the Buddha must 
then have been in the thirteenth or fourteenth year of his enlighten¬ 
ment, and could not have met the mendicant Purana while still 

1 Ed. Cowell and Neil, p. 166. ^ Ed. Senart, vol. ii, p. 207. 

® Bh. Sa. iii, sU. 143, p. 304 f. * V. supra, p. 74. 
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a hodhisativa. We suggest that the twelve years in the Jaina 
story refer in fact not to Purajpa’s whole career as a mendicant, 
but to the period of his claim to ji'tia-h.oodi. Thus the two stories 
may be harmonized. 

The evidence of the Pali texts indicates that Purana’s doctrines 
and practices did not diifer greatly from those of Makkhali 
Gosala, and that considerable confusion existed in the minds of 
the authors- of the NiJcdyas concerning the teachings of the two. 
In no less than four references Purana is described as maintaining 
part of the doctrine of determinism attributed in the Sdmanna- 
phala Suita to Makkhali.^ In one of these he is said to hold the 
doctrine of the six classes of men {abhijdti) and even to place 
Makkhali Gosala, together with the shadowy Nanda Vaccha 
and Kisa Sahkicca, in the highest olass,^ 

There can be little doubt that, with differences of approach 
and emphasis, Purana and Maldchali taught what was virtually 
the same doctrine. Purana’s reference to MakkhaH as belonging 
to the highest of the six classes, and the passage in Nilaheci 
above-mentioned,^ suggest that he may have looked up to 
Makkhali as his spiritual superior, at least during part of his 
career. But he appears to have claimed omniscience/ and his 
very title suggests that he was looked upon by his followers as 
perfect. 


The Death of Pura^ia 

While our knowledge of the events of Puraria’s life is negligible, 
we have an account of his death which contains interesting 
features, and, existing as it does in more than one version, 
may have a basis of truth. The sources agree that Puraiia died 
by his own hand. The Buddhist accounts add that his death 
took place at Savatthi, after a great miracle contest in which 
he and his fellow heretics were worsted by the Buddha. The event 
was a popular subject for illustration by Buddhist sculptors and 
artists.® 

* V. supra, pp. 18, 20-21. 

^ Aitg. iii, p, 383, V. supra, p. 20. 

® V. supra, p. 81. 

^ Aytp. iv, p. 428. 

* Foucber, L’Art Gr^co-Bouddhiqw . . vol. i, pp. 534-7. 
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The description of Purana’s suicide is contained in the com¬ 
mentary to the Dhamma^ada,^ and in the Divydvaddna.^ A 
Tibetan version of the story also exists.® The first version differs 
from the two latter in several particulars, and is considerably 
briefer. In the Pali version an unnamed setthi of Rajagaha is 
said to have suspended a bowl by a cord sixty feet in the air, 
and to have invited holy-men of all sects to fly up and bring it 
down, offering to become the disciple of the successful competitor. 
On six successive days the six heretics tried to persuade the 
setthi to give them the bowl, but refused to put their magic powers 
to the test. On the seventh day the bowl was retrieved by the 
hhihhhu Pindola Bharadvaja, who gave a remarkable display of 
levitation. On hearing the news of his disciple’s feat the Buddha 
reproached him, and forbade the repetition of such miraculous 
displays. 

The heretics were dehghted at the news, thinking that the 
cessation of Buddhist miracles would leave them masters of 
the field. But their hopes were dashed when they heard that the 
Buddha had told King Bimbisara that his injunction was binding 
on the hhiJchhus only, and not on himself, and that if the heretics 
attempted to display their powers he too would perform a miracle. 
He further declared that in four months’ time he would give 
such a performance at Savatthi. The heretics decided to pursue 
him unremittingly, in the hope of shaking his equanimity and 
thus weakening his magic powers. They followed him to Savatthi, 
and there obtained from their disciples one hundred thousand 
pieces of money, with which they erected a pavihon. King 
Pasenadi offered to have a similar pavilion erected for the Buddha, 
but he refused, stating that he had a pavilion-builder, and would 
perform his' miracle under the mango tree of Gan^a, the King’s 
gardener. The heretics, hearing of his promise, uprooted all the 
mango trees for a league around. 

On the full moon of the month Asalhi the Buddha was presented 
with a mango fruit by Ganda. He told the latter to dig a hole 
and plant the mango stone. No sooner had the Buddha washed 
his hand over the spot where the stone was planted than a tree 



* KooKnui, wne Jjije of me p. oO. 
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sprang up, fifty cubits Mgb and covered with. fl.owerB and fruit. 
The populace, realizing the evil stratagems of the six heretics, 
began to pelt them with mango stones. 

The god Sakka then took a hand in the contest. He ordered 
the wind to uproot the heretics’ pavihon, the sun to scorch 
their naked boies, and the wind to cover them with dust and 
to cause countless drops of rain to fall on them. Lookiag like 
mottled cows {haha/ra-gdm-sadisd) they fled in all directions. 

Meanwhile a peasant who was a devotee of Purapa Kassapa 
had unyoked his oxen, and, taking a vessel of gruel and a cord, 
had set out for Savatthi, intending to watch the miracle-contest. 
On the way he met Purapa in his flight, and said : “ I set out, 
sir, to see my noble masters perform a miracle. Where are 
you going ? ” “ What is a miracle to you ? (Kin te ^atihdreri^a ?),” 
replied Puraijia, “ Grive me that pot and cord ! ” He then took 
the pot and cord, went to the bank of a river, tied the pot round 
his neck, and jumped into the stream. Kaising bubbles in the 
water, he died, and was reborn in the Avici hell. 

The Divydvaddna tells a shghtly different story. The instigator 
of the miracle-contest is here said to be the tempter, Mara. In 
the form of Purapa he suggested to Maskarin that the Buddha 
should be challenged to a contest; in the form of Maskarin 
he repeated the suggestion to Sanjayin, and so on from one of the 
six heretics to another. The six then asked King Bimbisara 
to arrange the contest, but, mindful of the Buddha’s orders, he 
refused. Thereupon the heretics left for &avasti, followed by the 
Buddha, who knew of their plans by virtue of his superhuman 
insight. King Prasenajit of Kosala was more favourable to the 
ascetics’ proposal than had been Bimbisara, and he carried the 
challenge to the Buddha, who was staying at the Jetavana. The 
Buddha agreed to take part in a miracle contest after an interval 
of seven days. Meanwhile the heretics gathered their supporters 
together and laid their plans. 

On the seventh day the contest took place outside the city, 
where each teacher was provided with a specially prepared 
pavilion. The Buddha performed several spectacular miracles, 
but the six heretics were powerless, and their discomfiture was 
completed by a violent rainstorm, caused by Pancika, the general 
of the yak§as. The heretics ran in aU. directions, but the Buddha 
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was untouolied by tbe rain, and Ms rivals were put to tbe final 
bumiliation of having to take refuge in Ms pavilion. 

Then Purana, fearing that the Buddha would win over Ms 
disciples, began to discuss pMlosopMcal questions with them, 
and tempers rose high. Metaphysical slogans—“ The world is 
eternal! ” “ The world is transient! ” “ The world is both! ’’ 
“ The world is neither ! ” “ Body and soul are one ! ” “ Body 
and soul are different! ’’-—were bandied from one to another of 
the ascetics and their followers, and they left the scene of the 
contest a quarrelling rabble.^ 

The terrified Purana took to flight. On his way he was met by 
a hermaphrodite (pmidaha)^ who disrespectfully asked him 
where he was going. He replied that the time had come for Ms 
departure from the body, his faculties being somewhat impaired. 
The sun, he said, had given him a thirst, and he asked the where¬ 
abouts of the nearest pond.^ The hermaphrodite, addressing 
Purapa by uncomplimentary epithets such as iramaTi^-ddhama 
and Mn’-dsat-purusa, pointed to a nearby lotus pond. There 
Purapa tied a pot full of sand about Ms neck, jumped into the 
water, and was drowned. 

The other ascetics (nirgranthah) made a search for Purapa, 
and wMle seeking him they met a prostitute. They asked her 
whether she had seen Purana, “ clothed in the garment of 
righteousness ” ; she replied scornfiilly with an obscene verse, 
and would give them no information. Ultimately they found Mm 
lying dead in the lotus pond. They pulled out Ms body, and, 
leaving it on one side, they went away. 

The Tibetan version of the story, as summarized by RockMll,^ 
appears to agree in essentials with the Divydvaddna version. 

These stories clearly contain elements inserted for the edifica¬ 
tion of the Buddhist community, but the central fact of both 

^ “ AntavSl loJcaJf,,"' “ Anantal^,’' “ Antavam^ c’ dnantamin^ 'ca," “ N’aiv' 
dntavdn n’dnantavan” ‘‘ Sa jtvas tac chanram” Anyo jtvo ^nyac chanram” 
iU te kalahajdtd viharanti bhavAanO’^jaia vigrMta vivadcm apanna^. JDivydvaddna, 
p.l64. 

® The words of Purana are very obscure. Oamanaya me aamayah pratyu- 
pasthitaTjb kayasya me balaviryaiji kiOcit spr^^haS ca bMvab> sukhadu^kTiate me, 
Andvrtam jMnam ih' drliatam durdpagato "smi. Faratimir'-dpanydah ca tr$aiji 
paUxti, Acak§va me dH^ika eiam artham—^Uddaka kutra sd pu^Uri^Ji ? Op. cit., 
p. 166. The editors of the text remark, ” Much of this page is evidently in 
verse, but is too corrupt to be so arranged.** Op. cit., p. 706. 

> T}ie Life of the Buddha, 
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versions, the suicide of Parana, is by no means incredible. Death 
by ritual suicide was the common end of the Jaina ascetic who 
felt his faculties begin to fail, and similar suicides by Ajivikas 
are well attested.^ It is probable, as the Blmgamtl Sutra suggests,^ 
that Purapa’s followers developed a legend of their master 
ending his life by suicide in an odour of sanctity, and that this 
story was twisted by the Buddhists into the complimentary forms 
paraphrased above. 

Certain elements of the two Buddhist stories ditfer, but their 
common features are more numerous. Both agree that, after a 
miracle contest at Savatthi, in which Purana and his feUow ascetics 
were worsted, and which was followed by a violent storm, he 
committed suicide by drowning, with a pot tied about his neck. 

The pot occurs in both accounts; this fact strengthens the 
probability that this feature of the story has some basis of fact. 
We are reminded of the potter’s shop in which Makkhah Gosala 
died, and also that Dravidian Ajivika ascetics seem to have been 
in the habit of performing fatal penance in large funerary urns 

{tmv 

Other incidents in the stories of Puraua’s death remind us 
of the BJiagavatl Sutra's account of the death of Gosala. Both 
events take place in Savatthi, both follow a contest at which 
miraculous powers are displayed, and both take place in an atmo¬ 
sphere of great excitement and tension among the ascetic com¬ 
munities. The great storm which preceded Purapa’s death 
suggests the Last Great Storm Cloud, one of the eight finaUties 
declared by Gosala in his last iUness.* Purapa’s frantic flight 
from the scene of the contest and his violent thirst may be 
parallelled by the delirium of Gosala, when he bathed in muddy 
water used for mixing the potter’s clay.® Mango stones occur in 
both stories.® The strange figure of the prostitute in the Divydm- 
ddna version of the story tenuously suggests Halahala the potter- 
woman, for it would seem, in the light of the numerous references 
to the licentious conduct of the early Ajivikas,’ that the author of 
the Bkagavail Sutra intended to insinuate that her relations with 
GosMa were closer than those of a hospitable lay disciple. 

^ V. infra, pp. 127 fi*. 2 gg a pp 

V. supra, p. 68. « V. supra, p. 62. » V. supra, pp. 61-64. 

’ V. infra, pp. 123 ff. 
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Probably certain, elements of the story of Gosala’s death have 
found their way, in a corrupt form, into the Buddhist story of 
Puraija’s suicide. If this be the case the credibility of the former 
story is strengthened without by any means invalidating the 
latter. We may provisionally accept the historicity of the suicide 
of Purana at Savatthi, at the same time recognizing that the 
details of both versions of the story are unreliable. 

The event is said to have taken place during the reigns of King 
Bimbisara of Magadha and Pasenadi of Kosala. Eockhill, 
basing his view on the Tibetan version, believes that it occurred 
in the sixteenth year of the Buddha’s ministry.^ This date seems 
definitely too early. As Malalasekera has pointed out,® it would 
exclude the possibility of King Ajatasattu visiting Puraija,® 
since the former could have been only a small child at the time of 
the death of the latter. There are other weighty objections to 
Rockhill’s figure. Buddha’s ministry lasted forty-four years. 
If we retain 483 b.c. as the date of his nirvaiia,^ on Rock- 
hill’s theory Purapa’s suicide must have occurred c. 511 B.c. 
But, on the basis of our synchronisms,® and of the Bhagavail 
Sutra's statement that Gosala’s ministry lasted for sixteen years,® 
the latter’s ministry must have commenced c. 501 b.c., or ten 
years after Parana’s death. This invalidates the strong Buddhist 
tradition that the ministries of the six heretical teachers were 
contemporary, and renders it quite impossible that Purana 
could have been in any way subordinate to Makkhali Gosala. 

We suggest that Purapa’s death took place towards the end 
of the reigns of Bimbisara and Pasenadi; thus it must have 
occurred at least nine or ten years before that of the Buddha, 
on the basis of the Sinhalese Clironicle,’ and eight years or more 
before that of Makkhali, on the basis of our previous calculations.® 
The Jaina statement that Purana died in the eleventh year of 
Mahavira’s asceticism ® is not unplausible. It would place the 
event in the year c. 500-499 b.c., immediately after Makkhali 
Gosala’s claim to enlightenment. This does not invalidate the 
framework of the Sdrmnna-phala Sutta^ wherein King Ajatasattu 
states that he had sought guidance from Purapa as well as from 

^ The Life of the Buddha, p. 79. ® DPFN., a.v. 

® V. supra, pp. 11-12. * V. supra, p. 74, n. 1. ^ V. supra, p. 74. 

® V. supra, p, 32. V. supra, p. 73, n. 2. » V. supra, p. 74. 

® V. supra, p. 83. 
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the other five heretics, since he may well have visited Ptirana 
before his usurpation of the throne of Magadha. This date 
for Purana’s death does, however, somewhat lessen the probability 
that he was a follower of Makkhah Gosala. That he died in 
the first or second year of MahkhaH’s^ma-hood, after what seems 
to have been a long ascetic career, indicates that he was Makkhali’s 
senior. But it is not impossible for an older teacher to respect 
a considerably younger man as his spiritual superior, and a 
comparatively young man may acquire a reputation of great 
sanctity. Despite PuraHa’s probable seniority to Makkhah our 
conclusion is by no means invahdated. 

We may tentatively reconstruct the relations of the two 
prophets as follows :—Purana, a heretical leader of long standing, 
maintaining a fatahstic doctrine with tendencies to antinomiam 
ism, came in contact with Maklchali Gosala, a younger teacher 
with doctrines much the same as his own, but with a more 
successful appeal to the public. Recognizing his eclipse, he 
admitted the superiority of the new teacher, and accepted 
the sixfold classification of men, which placed Makkhah GosMa 
and his forerunners Nanda Vaccha and Kisa Safikicca in the 
highest category.^ Soon after this he decided that his star had 
set, and ended his own life. 

A passing reference to an Apura^a the son of Kafyapa is to 
be found in the Mahahhamta, where the word occurs in the 
enumeration of the names of ^mgas inhabitmg the subterranean 
city of Bhogavatl.^ This is probably a coincidence, but it is not 
whoUy impossible that the name found its way into the catalogue 
through an early editor who had heard of Purana; on this 
hypothesis the extra syllable prefixed to the name might be 
accounted for by the necessity of avoiding an iambic cadence, 
which would otherwise occur throughout the pada. 

Paktjdha Kagoayana 

The relations of this ascetic teacher to the later Ajivikas are 
less clear than those of Purana Kassapa, but there is evidence 
^ V. supra, pp. 27 IT. 

* N&gan&m elfa-mrfimnav, yatha-ire^fharp, iu me 8 . . . 
nrx. v ' ‘ T ^ ^ , al. 
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to show that he too had some influence on the finished doctrine 
of the sect. We have already seen that he is praised with MakkhaH 
Purana and Nigantha in a significant verse of the Samyuita 
Nilcdya.^ 

His doctrine, according to the Sdmanna-phala Suita, was one 
of seven eternal and immutable elements, earth, water, fire, 
air, life, joy, and sorrow.^ The Ma^jhima Nikdya ® incorporates 
with this doctrine part of Makkhali Gosala’s fatalist creed, 
and one of the Chinese versions of the Sdmanna-j)hala SuUa 
makes of Pakudha a determinist.* His characteristic teaching 
is, however, a very primitive atomism, perhaps the earliest of 
Indian atomic theories.*^ 

As we hope to establish in our second part, the Southern 
Ajivikas held a theory of elements very similar to that of Pakudha. 
The three chief Tamil sources, Ma/riimekalai,^ Nllakeoi,'^ and 
GivaMna-cittiydr,^ all declare that, according to Ajivika doctrine, 
there are five immutable atomic elements or 'poml ): earth, 
air, water, fire, and life {uyir or ewam). Mai^^imekalai, however, 
the oldest of these sources, adds “ but joy and sorrow, these too 
are atoms NUakeci leaves the total of the elements at five, 
but Cimndna-eittiydr states, “ Our Lord has declared to us 
the seven which we must consider, including these two which are 
joined with them, namely good and evil.’’ This is surely the 
seven-element theory of Pakudha Kaccayana, with the more 
moral categories puT^ya and pdpa substituted for the hedonistic 
sukha and dulikha. 

A further point in which Pakudha suggests the conduct of the 
Ajivikas of later times is to be found in Buddhaghosa’s com¬ 
mentary on the Sdmafi^-phala Suita. His brief remarks on 
Makkhali Gosala and PuraRa Kassapa have already been dis- 

1 V «n 0^.1 

2 , ■ ■ . " 

S ■' 

. . ■ ■ ' 1 . 

® . ■ ■ . . ■ ra, pp. 269-70. 

« ■■ . ' 113. V. infra, pp. 263-65. 

7 Nil. VT, 674^. V. infra, p. 266. 

® ed. Mudaliyar, p. 266, v. 2. V. infra, pp. 266-66. 

* Iripam um tunpam um ivaiy um av-u-v e/Qa. Mav>i xxvii, 163. V. infra, 
p. 263. 

Puv^'fiiya-pavam irav>fin um porunf avaittS-y tw ariiji 

opum Sis' erja-v eiikal opu wiiiiif.iya-'o orumy, kurum. O^fG., p. 266, v. 10. 
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cussed/ and certainly do not give us reason to accept Ms state¬ 
ments on Pakudha without question. For the names of Makkhali 
and Puraija Buddhaghosa supplies fantastic and derogatory 
derivations, hut in the case of Pakudha he contents Mmself with 
stating that he avoided cold water. Even after excretion he did 
not perform a ritual ablution, unless he obtained hot water or 
rice-gruel {Icanjiya). To cross a stream, Buddhaghosa continues, 
was a breach of his vows, for which he atoned by making a mound 
of sand. 2 The hanji and the mound of sand suggest practices of 
the Ajivikas. Some southern Ajivika ascetics seem to have used 
hanji as their regular food,® while the heap of sand is parallelled 
by a heap of red powder, wMoh was part of the religious para¬ 
phernalia of an Ajivika ascetic mentioned in the Jdtaha.^ These 
points of contact are admittedly very slight, but they tend to 
strengthen the conclusion derived from the similarity of Pakudha’s 
doctrines to those of the later Ajivikas, that he and his followers 
had some hand in the development of the sect. 

About Pakudha’s life and works we have no certain information. 
Dr. Malalasekera states that his followers did not hold him in 
high esteem, and that he did not lay claim to full enlightemnent,® 
but the references on which he bases his statement ® repeat the 
same phrases for each of the six heretical leaders, and therefore 
do not carry conviction. Elsewhere the six are referred to as being 
held in great respect,'^ and Nigantha Nataputta and Makkhali 
Gosala certainly seem to have laid claim to full eirlightenment, 
although in the passages referred to they, along with the four other 
heretics, are said not to have done so. 

Dr. Barua ® has equated Pakudha (called Kakudha in Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts) with Kabandhin Katyayana, one of the questioners 
of the sage Pippalada in the Pra^na tfpanisad. He believes that 
the names Kakudha and KabandMn, which both indicate that 

^ V. supra, pp, 37, 82-83. 

® Sit''■'udaka-patikkhitto esa. Vaccaiji kaivd pi udakakiccatu na karoti, unh6- 
dakam vd kanjiyatfiyd labhUva karoti. Nadirfi m magg'-Maka7}i vd atikkamma, 
‘9ilamme bhinnan' ti vdlika-thuparji kaivd silaifi adhiUMya gacchati. Sum. Vil., 
p. 144. 

® I A, xli, pp. 88-9. V. infra, p. 204. 

4 V. infra, p. 113. 

6 g Pakudha. 

® Majgk. i, 240 ; ii, 4 ; Sarp. i, 68, 

’ V. supra, p. 11. 

® Pre-Bttddhisiic Indian Philosophy, p, 281. 
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their owner was a humpback, are equivalent. There are no further 
points of contact, however. The Upanisad merely states that 
Kabandhin asked Pippalada whence all beings came,^ and received 
the reply that they were produced by Prajapati from matter 
{rayi) and breath (prana ).If the equivalence be accepted, it 
probably implies that Pakudha or Kalnidha was the senior of 
the Buddha and of the other heretics, and that he was closer to 
the main current of Indian philosophy than were Makkhali and 
Purana. 

In any case we may infer that Pakudha was less influential 
than were either of the two ascetics we have previously considered. 
In the Jaina texts Makkhali Gosala appears as a real human 
being; Purania Kassapa emerges as a personality in the two 
accounts of his suicide; ISTiga^tha Nataputta was the founder of 
an enduring sect; and the materialist Ajita Kesakamball 
seems to have been singled out by the Buddha for scathing 
condemnation.^ On the other hand the two remaining members 
of the group of six heretics, Pakudha Kacoayana the atomist 
and Sanjaya Belatthiputta the agnostic, are never more than 
shadowy lay figures, nowhere individualized, not worthy of a 
special mention apart from their fellow ascetic leaders. We may 
therefore conclude that they made but a slight impression upon 
contemporary religious life. 

^ Kuto lia va imdli prajab prajayanta ? PrahtUt Poona edn., p. 3. 

® Sankara interprets these terms as Soma and Agni. Op. oit., p. 4. 

® V. supra, p. 65. 
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THE EAKLY AJlVIKA COMMUNITY (I) 

The WAiTOERiNa Philosophers 

It is now generally agreed that the ground for the development 
of non-brahmapio religious sects in India was prepared before 
the days of the great reforming leaders of the sixth and fifth 
centuries b,c. In the case of the Ajivikas there is evidence which 
points to the fact that Makkhah Gosala found already in existence 
ascetic groups following a more or less common way of Hfe and 
looking back to teachers of previous generations. By knitting 
these local groups together under his own leadership he estab¬ 
lished the Ajivika sect. The tradition, preserved in the Buddhist 
scriptures, linking Makkhali Gosala*s name with those of Nanda 
Yaccha and Kisa Sahkicca,^ and that of the BhagavaU Sutras 
which seems to record a succession of religious teachers preceding 
Gosala,® are evidence pointing strongly in that direction. 

As Charpentier recognized,® Ajivika ascetics are met in the 
PaH scriptures at a time when Makkhali Gosala cannot have 
commenced his ministry, if we accept the chronology suggested 
in a previous chapter.* The most striking of these is Upaka the 
Ajivika, who, as a-symbol of benevolent incredulity, has found a 
small but significant place in the legends of Buddhism. Upaka 
is said to have encountered the Buddha on the road to Gaya, 
immediately after the latter’s enlightenment. He noticed the 
supernal calmness and peace in the bearing of the great teacher, 
and asked who he was, who was his instructor, and what were his 
doctrines. When the Buddha told Upaka of his enlightenment he 
merely said “ It may be so, sir! ” Qywpeyya dtnwo), and went on 
by another way. The historicity of this story is perhaps 
strengthened by the fact that it is mentioned no less than four 

^ V. supra, pp. 27 ff. 

» 1913, pp. 673-4. 


® V. supra, pp. 30 ff. 
* V. supra, p. 74. 
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times in tlie Pali texts ^ witli little variation, and occurs also in tlie 
Mahayana scriptures.^ 

Upaka tlie Ajivika does not vanisk from the scene after his 
meeting with the Buddha. In the Thengdthd,^ where he is called 
Kala, he is said to have fallen madly in love with a hunter’s 
daughter Capa, whom he married and by whom he had a son, 
Subhadda. His wife appears to have treated him badly, con¬ 
tinually taunting him for his earlier Ajivika connections. One 
day he remembered his meeting with the Buddha, left his wife, 
and went to the Buddha at Savatthi. There he entered the 
Buddhist order, and later became an andgdrm. On his death 
he was reborn in the Aviha heaven. 

Upaka was a Magadhan. According to the Thengdthd Com¬ 
mentary * he was born at the village of Nala, near the Bodhi 
Tree, and lived there with Capa after abandoning his asceticism 
for the life of a householder. If the legend of Upaka be accepted 
it must be taken to imply that Ajivika mendicants roamed the 
roads of Magadha at least a generation before the commencement 
of GosaVs ministry. 

The towns mentioned in connection with the seven reanima¬ 
tions of Udai in the Bhagavatl Sutra ® also suggest that, even 
before Gosala’s ministry, the regions of Kosala, Magadha, KasI, 
Videha, and Campa were the homes of peripatetic naked philoso¬ 
phers of the Ajivika type. It is probable that these travelling 
philosophers, however abstruse their metaphysical doctrines, 
aimed at gaining the support of the populace, and very 
often obtained it. An interesting picture of the conditions which 
must have prevailed at the time is given in Neru Jdtaka,^ where 
we find a certain Buddhist bUkhliu preaching in an unnamed 
frontier village, and winning considerable support from the 
villagers. On his departure his place is taken by an “ eternahst ” 
(sassatavadi), then by an “ annihilationist (uccheda/vddi), and 

1 Jat. i, p, 81; Vin. i, p. 8; Majjh, i, pp. 170-1; DMmrmjpad'-aUha- 

pp, 71-2, 

* E.g. Lalitavistra xxvi, p. 406, where Upaka*s words “ Tad bhavisyasi 
Gautama ! ” ore couched in the future tense in place of the Pali optative, and 
seem to imply faith rather than doubt. 

* Therig., 291-311, with comm., pp, 220 ff. 

* Paramattha Dipam v, p. 225. 

® V. supra, pp. 31-32, 
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finally by a naked ascetic {acelaJca), who in turn gain the temporary 
loyalty of the villagers. 

The religious atmosphere of the time is perhaps comparable 
to that which prevailed in the Roman Empire, when many people 
had lost their implicit faith in traditional verities, and were 
ready to support any new cult which offered a more plausible 
and attractive system of belief. In Rome the changing spiritual 
requirements were met in large measure by mystery cults imported 
from the East. In India, in the sixth and fifth centuries b.o., 
the wandering ascetics filled the need. 

It is quite evident that these wanderers maintained a wide 
range of doctrines and varied rules of conduct. They were known 
by various titles, which usually denoted loosely knit classes of 
ascetic rather than regularly organized orders, as the Buddhist 
bhikkhus and the Jaina samai^as later became. Beside these two 
terms we find others such as acelaka, nigmjtha, and of course 
djwika, which are used quite loosely, and obviously do not imply 
membership of any organized religious body. Thus in the 
Majjhima NiJcdya^ the Buddha declares that in his long ex¬ 
perience of transmigration he has known no Ajivika to go to 
heaven but one, and that one was a believer in karma and the 
efficiency of works.® This suggests either that aU the early 
Ajivikas did not accept MakkhaH Gosala’s quietist determinism 
and that the term was sometimes used to denote a wider class of 
heretical mendicant with varying beliefs, or that there were early 
schisms of Makkhali’s sect which rejected the cardinal doctrine 
of the founder. The former is the more probable explanation. 

In some texts Ajlvikas are clearly distinguished from nigaijilias,^ 
but the Sandaka Sutta seems to embrace all six of the heretical 
teachers, including the great leader of the nigav,thas, Nigantha 
Nataputta or Mahavira, in the general category of Ajivikas.^i 
In the Vlamimpada Commentary ^ Buddhaghosa describes the 
ascetic with unsettled mind (anavattUta-ciUo), who may start 
as an acelaka, then become an Ajwaka, then a niga'^tha, and finally 

1 ifaJyA. i, 483. 

® So 2>’ &si hamrmvadi hiriyamdi. Loc. cit. 

® tj.g. Sutt(t-nipd.ta, 381. Ye ke c' ime titthiyd vadasila, Anvikd va yadi va 
niga^tM. 

* Majjh. i, pp. 513 ff. V, supra, pp. 18 19. 

* ilAp. CWm, i, p. 309. 
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a tdfasa. Yet in. the same work he tells the story of Migara,^ 
the banker of Savatthi, who is a follower of naked ascetics 
{nagga-samartd), but who falls foul of thena when his daughter- 
in-law becomes a devotee of the Buddha. Here the five hundred 
ascetics who besiege him in his house are referred to indiscrimin¬ 
ately as nagga-samav^y acelahd, and djlviha. Similarly the 
Divydvadana, in the story of A^oka, seems to use the terms 
Ajivaka and Nirgrantha synonymously. ^ 

The significance of this apparent confusion may perhaps be 
explained by reference to another story in the Dhammapada 
Commentary,^ in which the boy Jambuka is handed by his 
parents to a community of Ajivikas and initiated into their order; 
but his asceticism takes a form too loathsome even for the 
Ajivikas to tolerate, and he is expelled from the community. 
After this he obtains a great reputation for sanctity as a “ wind- 
eater ” {vdta-bhalchho), until he is ultimately converted by the 
Buddha. Buddhaghosa states that his career as a wind-eater 
lasted for fifty-five years, thus giving a further indication of the 
existence of Ajivikas before Mahhhali Gosala. But the significance 
of the story in this context lies in the fact that even fifty-five 
years after his expulsion from the order of Ajivikas he is still 
referred to by the Buddha as “Jambuka the Ajivika’’. We 
have here a clear indication that the term was used not only 
for the organized ascetic order of Makkhali, but for free-lance 
ascetics of a similar type, or for followers of other leaders who later 
merged with the Ajivika order. 

This has been recognized by Barua in his latest work on the 
subject.^ “ The term Ajivika,” he writes, “ is used in Indian 
literature ; (1) in its widest sense to denote the Parivrajakas or 
Wanderers as distinguished from the Tapasas or hermits; (2) 
in its narrower sense to denote the rehgious orders represented 
by the five Tirthahkaras, Pura^ia Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala 
and the rest, considered heretics by the Buddhists; and (3) 
in its narrowest sense to denote the disciples and followers of 
Makkhali or Mahkhaliputta Gosala.” 

We are doubtful about Hr. Barua’s first category, although 
in the Jmaki-harav^ the term may have been intended in this 


1 Ibid. i,pp. 390 £F. 

3 D/^p. Ooww. ii, pp. 62 ff. 


8 V. infra, pp, U7-48. 
* ABORLvm,y. 183. 
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sense,^ We have seen that the second usage is very common in 
early Buddhist literature. But we must add a rider to Barua’s 
statement, to the effect that some at least of the heretical tirthan- 
haras seem to have been loosely allied, and to have had many 
points of doctrine in common. 

Dr. Barua has attempted to provide an ancestry for the 
Ajivikas. “ I cannot but strongly feel that all possible inquiries 
concerning Nanda Vaccha and Kisa Sankicca are sure to lead the 
historian back to a typical representative of the Vanaprastha or 
Vaikhanasa order of Indian Hermits.” ^ In his latest article 
he is even more definite. “ The Ajivika as a religious order and 
school of philosophy is known in the Vedic hymns, the Brahmanas, 
the Arapyakas, and other ancient Sanskrit compilations and 
treatises that can safely be regarded as literary products of a 
pre-Jaina and pre-Buddhistic age,” ® Unfortunately he gives 
no references to or quotations from any of these works. This 
being the case we can only regret that Dr. Barua did not develop 
his surprising theory more fully, and declare that no statements 
known to us in pre-Buddhist literature suggest the existence of 
any such order. To the best of our knowledge the earliest non- 
Buddhist and non-Jaina reference suggesting the Ajivikas 
occurs in the ^veiMvatara Upani^ad* which is of comparatively 
late date.® Our own views on the origin of Ajivikism have abeady 
been expressed—we do not believe that it derived from Vedic 
or Brahmapical sources.® 

We must also disagree with Dr. Barua’s first statement, which 
implies that the Ajivikas derived from the forest hermits. What¬ 
ever the status of the mysterious predecessors of Makkhali 
Gosala, the first Ajivika of whom the Buddhist scriptures bear 
record, Upaka, is not a hermit with a settled akarm in the 
forest, but a mendicant, wandering from place to place. We 
believe also that Barua is mistaken in suggesting that the mna- 
prasihas were an order, in the sense of a body of ascetics with an 
organized system of practice and doctrine. Rather we believe 
that the terms vanaprastha and vaikhanasa were approximately 
synonymous and of broad connotation, both implying a forest 

y* PP- k P- 4. => ABORI. viii. pp. 183-i. 

V. infra, pp. 228-29. ® MaodonneD, Sanskrit Literature, pp. 233-4 

* V. supra, pp. 6-9. 
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hermit of the third dkama ; the diversity of the doctrines and 
disciplines of these hermits is clear from the Upanisads and from 
the Pali scriptures. 

Hoernle, in his discussion of the origin of the Ajivikas, pins 
his faith on the derivation of the name Makkhali. “ It describes 
Gosala as having originally belonged to the Mahkhali or Maskarin 
class of religious mendicants. . . . The Maskarin, as a rule, 
led a solitary life and the adoption of this maimer of life was 
open to very grave abuses. Hence some men of commanding 
personality conceived the task of regulating the tendency 
(to abuses) ... by organizing the mendicants into communities 
governed by strict rules of conduct.” ^ 

Much of Hoernle’s statement seems correct. He appears, however, 
to imply by the word “ class ” a degree of precision only slightly 
less than Barua’s “ order ”. The term maslcarin was in fact 
a very loose one. PaninPs etymology^ seems only to imply 
that the word means a mendicant bearing a staff, of whatever 
class or order. Admittedly there is evidence, beside that of 
Makkhali’s name, to show that the early Ajivikas carried staves. 
Hoernle himself quotes Tiitira Jdtaka,^ the twelfth and thirteenth 
verses of which describe a mendicant, said in the commentary 
to be an Ajivika, as carrying a bamboo staff (vetdcdra). ‘‘ The 
verses occurring in the Buddhist Jatakas,” Hoernle adds, 
‘‘ embody the most ancient folklore—of a much older date than 
Buddhism itself,” thereby implying that long before Makkhali 
a body of staff-bearing ascetics existed, from which the later 
Ajivikas developed. 

The Ajivika Upaka is also referred to as bearing a staff.* 
Indeed staves probably became a regular mark of the Ajivika 
order. But it must be noted that, except for its employment in 
the sutra of Panini, and as an epithet of Gosala, the word rmskarin 
is not to be found until the classical period of Sanskrit literature, 
and then seems to be used with very varied connotations. Kuma- 
radasa equates maslcarin and ajivika,^ but the BhaUikdvya, 
of the sixth or seventh century a.d.® uses the word in a sense which 
certainly does not suggest a follower of Gosala.’ Bana describes 

’ EREA,-p.2Q0. ^ V. supra, p. 78. ® J5f.iii,p.642. 

* LaUhuhattko, Th&rtg,, 291. 

® JanakiAiarana x, 7G. V. infra, p. 165, n 4, 

fi Keith, Bistonj of Sanahrit Literature, p. 116. ’ V. infra, p. 166. 
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a maskarin with a skull for a begging-bowl and wearing a red 
robe, who must surely have been a ^aivite> The commentator 
Utpala seems to equate the words djwika and ekada/)}din,^ 
the latter certainly meaning an ascetic with a single staff as part 
of his insignia. But Halayudha the lexicographer quotes the word 
djwika as a member of a class containing various other terms 
for a heretical ascetic,® while maslcarin occurs in the same verse 
as do the names of more orthodox and respectable ascetics, 
such as tapasvinf parivrdjaka, td-pasa, etc.‘‘ Hemacandra also 
includes the word maskarin with mikhdnasa vdnaprastJia and 
yati in a group not including djwika.^ In fact we have no reason 
to believe that the term maskarin ever meant more than a staff¬ 
bearing mendicant of any order. Certainly it was sometimes 
used to designate the Ajivikas, but it included a group much 
wider than they, as Dr. Barua ultimately recognized.® This being 
the case we cannot believe that an “ order ” of rmskarins existed 
before Gosala’s day, and that the Ajivikas developed from 
them. 

It seems, in fact, an anachronism to suggest that any organized 
safighas existed before the time of Buddha, Mahavira, and 
Makkhali Gosala. Certainly there existed hermits, either solitary 
or living in colonies, and wandering mendicants. We suggest that 
the hermit colonies gathered round locally respected leaders, 
the fame of some of whom probably spread far beyond the 
locality of their hermitages and often survived their deaths. 
But the picture painted by the Buddha, when describing his 
search for truth among the forest teachers,’ and the flourishing 
and often fantastic speculations of the Upanisads, suggest that 
even within local groups there existed considerable differences 
of doctrine. In fact India at the time of the emergence of the 
heterodox sects seems to have been in a state of theological 
anarchy, mitigated only by orthodox Brahmanism, which was by 
no means satisfying to the best minds of the times. 

^ Harf Oceania ed. SMrer, pp. 162-3. V. infra, p. 167. 

* V. infra, pp, 169 £f. 

* AbhidMm-rainaimlaa, 189-190. V. infra, p. 182. 

* Ibid, ii, 254. 

^ AbhidMna-cint&mav-i, 809-810. V. infra, p. 182. 

® ABOBI. viii, p. 184. For a further consideration of the term maskarin 
V. infra, pp. 163 ff. 

’ tTdf.hpp. 06fF. 
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The solitaries, whether hermits or wanderers, must by their 
very nature have been laws unto themselves. That they often 
held certain doctrines and followed certain practices in common 
might be expected from the basic similarity of human tempera¬ 
ments and the imitative propensities of the human animal. 
But there is no reason to believe that they were bound by any 
rules other than self-made ones, such as vows taken on embarking 
on their careers of mendicancy. The disciplinary innovations of 
the reforming leaders consisted partly in persuading some of these 
independent roving philosophers to accept common rules, and in 
linking them to hermit communities and giving them coherence 
by insisting on their residence in vijidras during the rainy reason. 
We believe that these wandering sophists and ascetics, rather 
than hermits or non-existent ascetic “ orders ”, played the 
biggest part in the development of the heretical sangJias of 
Buddhism, Jainism, and Ajivikism. 

Etymology oe the term Ajivika 

Among the earliest views on the derivation of the word Ajivika 
are those of Burnouf and Lassen. The former ^ believed that the 
term had no derogatory significance, but meant “ one who lives 
on the charity of others ”, deriving it from a-jwa, “ the absence 
of livelihood,” with the addition of the sufiix -Jca and the conse¬ 
quent lengthening by vrddlii of the initial vowel. As an alterna¬ 
tive explanation Burnouf supported Lassen, who, on the basis 
of a similar etymology, believed that the word meant an ascetic 
who ate no living or animal food.^ Neither of these inter¬ 
pretations is acceptable. The presence of the alternative 
form Jwaha, attested by the lexicographers ^ and by the astrologer 
Vaidyanatha Diksita,* proves that the first syllable of the word 
cannot be a privative. 

The most widely accepted theory is that the term Ajwika 
or Ajvoaka is derived from the word djm. This, in Hoernle’s 
words, means “ the mode of life, or profession, of any particular 
class of people, whether they live as householders ... or as 

^ Le Lotvs de la Bonne Loi {2nd edn.), ii, p, 777. 

2 IndiacJie AUerlumskunde ii, p. 107, n. 2, quoted Burnouf, op. eit., loo. cit. 

3 V. infra, pp. 182-83. 

* V. infra, pp. 184-85. 
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religious mendicants Hoernle adds that “ the word djwika, 
being a derivative of djwa, means one who observes the mode of 
living appropriate to his class .... There is some ground for 
believing that Gosala held peculiar views as to the djlva of a mendi¬ 
cant who is truly liberated from the fetters of karma. It was 
probably for this reason that he and his adherents came to be 
loiown as Ajlviha^ or the men who held the peculiar doctrine of 
djlva .... The name ‘ Ajivika it appears, was originally meant 
to stigmatize Gosala and his followers as * professionals ’; 
though, no doubt, in later times, when it became the distinctive 
name of a mendicant order, it no longer carried that offensive 
meaning 

Hoernle’s hypothesis requires some qualification. Eiom the 
examples given above ^ it is obvious that the term djwika, 
like nirgrantha, originally had a wider connotation than the 
organized followers of Makkhali Gosala, and might be applied 
to almost any non-brahmanioal naked ascetic. Furthermore it is 
possible to suggest an alternative etymology. 

Admittedly religion offers a number of examples of derogatory 
nicknames ultimately becoming the regular titles of heterodox 
sects—the words “ quaker ” and “ methodist ” come immediately 
to mind. In this connection the story of Pan^ra Jdtaka may be of 
some significance.® A man suffers shipwreck and is cast ashore 
near the port of Karambiya in a state of nudity {nagga-hlioggo). 
Like Makkhali Gosala and Purana Kassapa in Buddhaghosa’s 
stories,^ he is mistaken for an ascetic, and is given aims. There¬ 
upon he declares with relief: “ I’ve found a way to make a 
living ! ” {Laddho me jlvik'-opayo). This story surely indicates 
that the connection between the words djlva and djwika was 
recognized in ancient India, at least by the Ajivikas’ opponents. 

An alternative explanation of the term is provided in the 
Digha Nikdya.^ It is said that the Buddha met at Vesali a certain 
ascetic named Kandara-masuka, who maintained seven life¬ 
long vows. The first of these is : “ As long as I live I will be 
naked, and will not put on a garment” {Ydvaj-jlvam acelako 
assam, m vattharn paridaheyam). The second vow is one of 
perpetual chastity; by the third, surprisingly enough, the ascetic 
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undertakes to beg only spirits and meat, and not to eat gruel or 
broth ; while the last four are vows of a Jaina type, delimiting 
the area in the four directions beyond which he undertakes not to 
travel. The ascetic Kandara-masulca is regularly referred to as 
acela, but nowhere as djwiha, and we have no evidence that any 
of his vows, with the exception of the first, were taken by the 
organized Ajivika community. Nevertheless the formula 
yd/vajjivam, which precedes each of the seven vows, may be 
significant. It suggests the possibility that the word djlvika 
may be derived from some such phrase as d jwdt, “ as long as 
life,” This view was put forward by Kem,^ but seems not to have 
been noticed by later workers in the fiield, perhaps because 
the author gave little weight to his theory, and does not appear 
to have provided references to back it. 

Admittedly the preposition d has more often the force of 
“ until ” than “ as long as ”, but ‘‘ it may denote the limit 
‘ to ' until ‘ as far as ’, ‘ from either including the object 
named or excluding it ”,® and therefore this interpretation is by 
no means illegitimate. 

The adjective ydmjjimha meaning “ lifelong ” is to be found 
in the Aivaldyana ^muta Sutra,^ composed at a very early 
period, perhaps before Gosala’s ministry. It is signifi.cant that it 
is there used in reference to the duration of vows to be taken in 
penance for errors in sacrificial ritual. The same term, in its 
Prakrit form jdvajjwde, with the same connotation, is to be 
found in the Bliagavatl Sutra.^ It is by no means impossible that 
the word djwiJca had a similar connotation with the religious 
community using it, and indicated the lifelong character of the 
vows taken by the followers of Makkhali Gosala and by the free¬ 
lance Ajivikas, in contrast to the temporary vows of the Buddhist 
sangJia. In this case the derogatory etymology from djlva must 
have been devised by the opponents of the sect, in the same 
mamier as that in which Buddhaghosa devised derogatory 
etymologies for Makkhali and Puraria- 

To this theory it may be objected that at least one Ajivika, 

^ De.r Buddhismus und seine Gescfiichte in indien ii, p. 7, n. 2. 

^ Monier Williams, Sanshrit-Bnglish Dictionary, s.v. d. 

“ Aivaldyana Srauta Sutra iii, 14, Poona cdn., p. 1S6. Etat sdijivatsarayi 
vratarfi, yavajAivikarri vd. 

* Bh. Su. iii, su. 133, fol. 286. 
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Upaka, is said to have given up his asceticism.^ But this fact 
by no means invalidates our etymology, for even lifelong vows 
may be broken. 


The Ajivika Initiation 

New members seem normally to have been inducted into the 
Ajivika order after an initiation ceremony. Before the ministry 
of Makkhali Grosala, among local Ajxvika groups and independent 
mendicants, the ceremony seems to have varied considerably from 
one group to another. We have already met unscrupulous men 
who initiated themselves into a profitable career of asceticism 
by the simple process of losing their clothes.® Many spurious 
mendicants of this type, often loosely called Ajivikas, must have 
existed both before and after the days of Makkhali Gosala. We 
may, however, assume that Makkhali’s organization of the loosely 
knit ascetics was effective in introducing some regularity into the 
procedure of admission to the order and initiation. 

Two Pali references give us some indication of the processes 
of entry into the Ajivika mendicant fraternity. Tittira Jdtaha ^ 
teUs of an unfortunate false ascetic (niggatiko duttha-td'paso), 
who, after a career of chicanery and fraud, is judged and executed 
by a lion. The tiger who prosecutes him at the lion’s court 
describes the prisoner in a few lines of verse of considerable 
interest; among other things, says the tiger, he has “ burnt 
his hands by grasping a lump The commentary elucidates 
the phrase: “At the time of his going forth as an Ajivika 
his hands were burnt by grasping a heated lump.” ® This seems 
a reliable indication that the early Ajivika was sometimes initiated 
by a painful ordeal, and there are faint suggestions of the survival 
of the practice at a much later date. 

In Mahdnd/radakassapa Jdtaka ® the ascetic Guna is described 
as an “ ignorant, naked, wretched, and blindly foolish Ajivika 

1 V ^ QK 

» ' ’ ■ • ‘ •• 102 . 

* ... ■. 

* Haltha dh4^ha piv,4^pafiggahav^ena. Op. oit., p. 541. 

® Ajivika-pabbajjai]i-pabhajjiUi-M uvJM-piv-ia-papiggahav^ena haith' dpi kir* 
ossa daddha. Op. cit., p, 542. 

• J^ai. vi, pp. 219 ff. 

’ Ajdnantarfi. nagga-bhoggarp nissirikam andha-b&lam Ajivikaip. 
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The word used in this phrase to express his nudity is nagga- 
hhogga, which the Pali Text Society’s Dictionary interprets as 
“ one whose goods are nakedness The term is thrice employed 
in the Jdtakasj^ the first and second instances describing the con¬ 
dition of castaways, one of whom became a false ascetic,^ and 
the third being an epithet of Guna. Very similar compound 
adjectives are to be found in use much later than the time of the 
JdtaJeas^ composition. An inscription at Belagami, Mysore,^ 
dated a.d. 1162, catalogues the types of ascetic to whom alms 
were given at the Kodiya math ; as well as the Jaina hsa'pa'iiahas 
and the Hindu fmamaharmas, who seem to have been habitually 
naked, the visitors to the math included nagna'^bhagnas.^ The 
Rdjatarangim refers to rugna-nagifidtalca ascetics, with emaciated 
or decayed noses, feet, and hands,® who have many points in 
common with, and may have been, Ajivikas. We therefore believe 
that the Pali word nagga-bhogga should be read as a dvandva 
adjective, rather than as a hahuvnhi, and that its second member 
is equivalent to the Sanskrit hhugna (“ bent ”), rather than 
bhogya (“ property ”); thus the meaning of the term would be 
not “ one whose goods are nakedness ”, but ‘‘ one naked and 
crippled The Ajivika initiatory ordeals may well have resulted 
in such mutilation and deformity as to qualify the ascetic for these 
titles. 

Another element in the Ajivika initiation, for which there is 
confirmation in a later source, is described in the Dhammapada 
Commentary, in the story of Jambuka, to which we have already 
referred.’ The events there described ostensibly refer to the 
unorganized pre-Makkhali Ajivikas, but the details of the account 
of Jambuka’s initiation may have been provided by Buddha- 
ghosa, and perhaps apply to the organized community of 
Makkhali. Jambuka’s habits are so disgusting that his parents 

^ Jat. iv, p. 160 i v, p, 76 ; vi, p. 225. 

“ V. supra, p. 102. 

® Dpi. Gam, vii, SMkarpur no. 102. 

4 V. infra, p. 114. 

* Professor B. A. Saletore {Medimval Jainism, p. 219), following Bice’s 
translation, believes that this word represents two classes of ascetic, the nagnas 
and the bhagna'S. of the existence of similar terms 

in the Pali and in ih cannot apply to more than a single 

class. 

® Majataraii^fiiil vii, 1092-4. V. infra, p. 206. 

Dhp, Comm, ii, p. 52. V. supra, p. 97. 
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decide that he is not fitted for ordinary life, but only for the 
Ajivikas {Ajivikdnam esa anucchaviho)^ Therefore they take 
him. to a local group of Ajivika ascetics, apparently while he 
is still a child, and request that he be initiated into their com¬ 
munity. The boy is placed in a pit up to his neck, planks are laid 
over the pit, above his collar-bones, and, sitting on the planks, 
the Ajivikas puU out his hair with a piece of the rib of a pahn- 
leaf.^ It seems that the early Ajivikas, like the Jainas, extracted 
the hair by the roots, and that the custom persisted among them 
is attested by the Tamil text Gimndna-cittiydrJ^ 

Yet Gosala Mankhaliputta is described as tearing his beard 
in his last delirium, and in Kumaradasa’s Jdnakl-Jmra^a the 
Ajivika’s head, like that of the orthodox Hindu ascetic, is 
covered with a pile of matted locks.^ The Ajivikas depicted at 
Borobudur have hair (Plate 11).^ Thus it seems that Ajivikas 
were not always tonsured or clean-shaven. The extraction of the 
hair by the roots, like the grasping of the heated lump, was 
probably an ordeal intended to render the novice oblivious to 
physical pain, and to test his resolution, and, as with the Jainas,® 
was not usually repeated after initiation, or was only repeated 
at distant intervals. 

The other feature of Jambuka’s initiation, burial up to the 
neck, is mentioned in Japanese Buddhist sources as being part 
of the Ajivika’s ascetic technique.® The pit in which the novice 
was placed may have symbolized his spiritual rebirth from the 
womb of Mother Earth, ox, since burial was not unknown in 
Ancient India, his “ death to the world ' 

Two further points connected with entry into Ajivika asceticism 
may here be noted. The story of Jambuka indicates that, as with 
the Buddhists and Jainas, novices were accepted by the Ajivikas 
while still children. And the Ajivika sixfold classification of 
men, as described in the Anguttara NiJcdya and by Buddhaghosa, 
shows that women were permitted to enter the Ajivika order, 

^ Oah-pparMv^e d.vaf& thapelvd, duinnarii jattunarfi upari padardV'i datvd, 
tasarp upari nisiditvA, taV'aghi-khav4e,na keae lunciijmi. 

* CiV(7, ed. Mudaliyor, p. 266. V. infra, p. 202. 

» Dambh'-djivikam uUufiga’jatd-rmv4ita--inastakani Kaflcin maskarimni' Sifd 
dadarA’ diramamdgatam, JanaHJiarai^a x, 76. V. infra, pp. 150 ff. 

* V. infra, p. 108. 

® Schubring, Die Lehre der Jainas, p. 159. 

« V. infra, p. 112. 
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and that their status was not significantly lower than that of the 
male members of the sect> 

Ajivika Nudity 

The ascetics called Ajivika in the Pali texts, whether the pre- 
Makkhali mendicants and hermits whom we may call proto- 
Ajivikas, or members of the organized Ajivika sect, appear usually 
to have lived in a state of nakedness. Makkhali Grosala and 
Pura]:ia Kassapa are described as completely unclothed,^ and 
it would seem that in the early days of Ajivikism the lesser 
members of the community were also habitually naked.® 

In later times the rule of nudity does not seem to have been 
so regularly followed. The Bhagamil Sutra states that on his 
death the corpse of Gosala Mahkhaliputta was arrayed in a 
splendid robe and bedecked with ornaments,^ which suggests 
that some form of pontifical finery was not unknown to the leaders 
of Ajivikism. The Dliamrmjpada Commentary seems sometimes to 
distinguish between the words djmha and acelaha^^ the latter 
of which was a term of wide comiotation and was probably 
used to refer to any unclothed ascetic. The Ajivikas depicted 
at Borobudur wear clothes,® and Canarese texts confuse the 
Ajivikas with yeUow-robed Buddhists."^ There is ample evidence 
that wide differences of doctrine existed within the later Ajivika 
community,® and with some of its sub-sects, as with the Jainas, 
the cult of nakedness may have tended to die out at an early 
date. 

Pictorial and sculptural representations of Ajivikas contribute 
little to our knowledge of the usual Ajivika garb. Representa¬ 
tions of naked ascetics occur occasionally in Buddhist art, but 
in most cases there is no evidence that these are Ajivikas and not 
members of the Digambara Jaina order. A figure in one of the 
Ajanta frescos has been identified by Poucher as Puxana Kassapa 
at the great miracle contest at Savatthi,® and this is completely 

1 »- • • . ..Y 1 vadati. Sum. Vil. i, p. 162; Afig, iii, 

p. 3S ' 

8 V.supra,pp. 37, 40, as, s7 " V.supra,pp. 97,102. V, supra,p. 95. 

5 pno gupra, p. 96. 

« .■.I-. 7 V. infra, pp. 203-4. » V. infra, pp, 279-280. 

« . vol, ii, p. 204 ; also JA., 1909, pp. 21-3. V. supra, 

pp, 84 if. 
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naked. Certain sculptures of the Gandhara school, depicting the 
Buddha’s parinirvaiy^, also show a naked ascetic, who seems 
to be the Ajivika in the act of informing the bhihJcJiu Maha- 
kassapa of the great event (Plate III) ^; but a similar character 
in other works of the same school depicting the same subject is 
dressed in a garb resembling that of the orthodox Hindu ascetic.^ 
Representations of Ajivikas exist outside India. A sculpture 
at Borobudur shows the encoimter of the newly enlightened 
Buddha with Upaka the Ajivika; Upaka is here accompanied 
by two fellow Ajivikas, and all three wear a peculiar skirt-like 
garment and have carefully arranged hair (Plate II).^ Krom 
is of the opinion that no reliance can be placed on the accuracy 
of these figures/ but it must be remembered that at the time of 
the building of the Borobudur stiipa the Javanese were in contact 
with Colamandalam, and that Ajivikas were to be found in that 
region. Therefore it is not who% impossible that the Javanese 
sculptor was working from personal loiowledge, or from an 
authentic report, of the appearance of Dravidian Ajivikas. 

Central Asian frescos show the Buddha disputing with the 
heretical leaders.® Of the latter some are partly naked, but he 
whom Griinwedel identifies as Makkhali Gosala, by virtue of his 
staff (Plate I, ii), is attired in the garb of the orthodox ascetic, 
and wears the typical sannyasVs topknot.® 

It is generally agreed that Mahavira founded his order upon 
a looser group of ascetics, wearing clothing and by no means strict 
in their chastity, who looked back to the shadowy Par^va 
Natha, the twenty-third iirihanhara of Jaina hagiology. 
Jainism in its later form, it is suggested, was but a development 
of the older proto-Jainism of Par^va.’ It seems, moreover, 
that the early Jaina monk, although called aoela^ was not normally 
completely nude, but wore a loincloth ®; while Mahavira himself 
was habitually naked, he permitted his followers to wear a 

^ Foucher, UArt Qrdco-Bouddhiqv£, vol. i, pp. 668 ff. V. infra, p. 136. 

^ Fouoher, VArt Qrico-Bouddhique, vol. ii, pp, 269 ff. 

® Krom, The Life of the Bitddha^ plate 110 ; also Barahudur, vol. i, pp. 220-1. 
V. s\mra, p. 94. 

* Krom, Barabv4ur, vol. ii, p. 203. 

Griinwedel, AU-Budd1mtiache Kvltatatteuy ags. 344, 363. V. plate I. 

® Griinwedel, AU-Kutsclm ii, pp. 21-2. 

^ Hoernle, EBB> i, p. 266. Full references in Shah, Jainism in N, India. 

pp. 1-12. 

® Acardiiga Sutra 7,7,1. 
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mimmum of covering to avoid embarrassment and tbe accusa¬ 
tion of indecency. On tbe other band tbe nudity of tbe Ajxvika 
seems usually at this period to have been total. This point 
bas been clearly made by Hoernle,^ wbo shows that in tbe Ajivika 
sixfold classification of men^ the white class {suk¥-dhUjdti) 
consisted of Ajivikas and Ijivinis, while tbe red {loMt’-dbhijdti), 
two stages below it, contained niga^thas wearing one cloth {eka- 
sdtakd). Tbe complete nudity of tbe Ajivika is further made clear 
from tbe description of Purai?.a in tbe Divydvaddm, which pre¬ 
cludes tbe wearing even of a loincloth.^ Thus tbe Ajivika seems 
to have gone further in bis nudity than tbe early Jaina. We may 
assume that bis motive was tbe same as that which inspired 
Mabavira in instituting tbe custom in tbe Jaina order, tbe 
acquisition of complete indifference to all physical sensation.^ 

If our synchronisms are correct,® and if we can accept tbe 
indications given by tbe stories of Upaka and Jambuia,® it 
would seem that neither Mabavira nor G-osala was tbe originator 
of tbe cult of nudity, which must have existed before either 
reformer commenced his ministry. If we accept tbe existence of 
tbe clothed proto-Jainas we can only assume with Hoernle that 
Mabavira introduced bis reform in their dress under tbe infiuence 
of Grosala and tbe proto-Ajivikas, adopting tbe latter’s views 
on tbe necessity of nakedness for salvation, but making slight 
concessions to public opinion and human frailty. Gosala, in this 
respect more extreme than bis former colleague, seems to have 
insisted on tbe maintenance of total nudity. 

Thus, although later developments may have led to some 
relaxations in tbe rules, we may envisage tbe typical Ajivika 
of tbe early period as usually completely naked, no doubt covered 
with dust and dirt, perhaps bent and crippled, and armed 
with a bamboo staff. 


Ajivika Asceticism 

Whatever relaxation of discipline may have taken place 
in private, tbe early Ajivika performed penance of tbe most 

^ ERE. i,-p. 262. 

® Sum. Vil. i, p. 162 ; Atig. iii, p. 383. V. injBfa pp. 243 iff, 

® Piirastal lambate daSd. Divydvaddna, p. 166. 

< Acdrdiiga Sutra, loo. cit. ® V. supra, p. 74. ® V. supra, pp. 94. 07. 
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rigorous nature in public. Significant descriptions of bis asceticism 
occur in tbe Pali texts, but in reading them it must be borne in 
mind that some of the penances described may not have been 
regularly practised by the organized followers of Makkhali 
Gosala, but are rather indicative of the activities of the free¬ 
lance proto-Ajivikas. 

For instance in LomaJiamsa Jdtaka ^ it is stated that the 
Bodhisatta himself had once become an Ajivika. Naked and 
solitary, he fled like a deer at the sight of men. He ate refuse, 
small fish, and dung. In order that his austerities should not be 
disturbed he took up his abode in the depths of the jungle. In 
winter he would leave his thicket and spend the night exposed to 
the bitter wind, returning to the shade as soon as the sim rose. 
By night he was wet with melted snow (himodahena), and by day 
with the water dripping from the branches of trees. In summer 
he reversed the process, and was scorched by the sun all day, 
while at night the thicket shielded him from the cooling breeze. 

This account seems not to represent a typical member of the 
Ajivika order, although it is possible that certain solitary hermits 
were loosely affiliated to it. The figure here described, however, 
seems to be that of a forest hermit of the most psychopathic 
type, and the passage is yet another example of the very loose 
manner in which the term Ajivika was used in the Pali texts. 
It does indicate, however, how closely the word was connected 
in the popular mind with extreme asceticism. 

A picture of Ajivika penances which seems more probably 
to apply to the regular order is contained in the prologue to 
NafigiiUjia Jatalm? Here it is stated that a company of Ajivikas 
was stationed behind the Jetavana at Savatthi, and performed 
false penances {micchd-tapam) of various types. These penances 
included ‘‘ exerting themselves in a squatting posture ” {uJchutika- 
ppadMna), the bat-penance {vagguli~vata),^ lying on beds of 
thorns {Jca')j,pka-ppasaya), and the penance of the five fires 
{panca-tapana). The acts of self-mortification here named seem 
to be those practised by Indian ascetics of aU periods, but we have 
no reason to believe that they were not also practised by the 

^ Jdt. i, p. 300. 

2 Jdt. i, p. 493. 

* Cowell {The Jdtalca i, p. 307) translates this phrase on the basis of the 
commentary as “ swinging in the air like bats ”. 
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Ajivika saiigha. At Savatthi Gosala seems to have made use 
of a “ penance-ground ”, as well as the pottery in which he 
regularly resided.^ It is possible that this adjoined the Jetavana, 
and that the Ajivikas described in the Jataka were the train of 
followers with which Gosala was usually surrounded. 

The Jaina Aupapdtiha Sutra contains a significant list of the 
typos of Ajivika mendicant.^ These include dugharantariyd, 
who, according to Abhayadeva’s commentary, were in the habit 
of begging food at every third house only; tigharantariyd, who 
begged at every fourth house; sattagharantariyd, who begged 
at every eighth house; upyala-hentiyd, who, Abhayadeva 
explains, under a special vow employed lotus staUca in begging,® 
and who perhaps used lotus leaves as begging receptacles; 
gharasamuddxiiyd, those who begged at every house; vijju- 
antariyd, who would not go begging when lightning was seen ^ ; 
and finally uttiyd-samaTjbd, who, according to Abhayadeva, were 
ascetics who entered large earthen pots in order to do penance.® 
It is difficult to provide a satisfactory alternative explanation 
of the last term, which seems meaningless if interpreted according 
to the primary meaning of usiriJcd (she-camel). 

Por the last item of the list we have partial confirmation 
from a Tamil source. Naccinarkkiniyar, the fourteenth century 
commentator on the early Tamil grammar, Tolkdppiyam, 
quotes as an example an unidentified verse which mentions 
the existence of ascetics who perform penances in tdU, or funerary 
urns.® Dr. IC. E. Srinivasan, who has noticed this reference,’ 
states categorically that these ascetics were Ajivikas, who, 
he seems to believe, were identical with Jainas. In fact the text 
does not give any information on the sectarian affinities of the 
ascetics in question, but since we know that Ajivikas were 
V. supra, p. 59. 

" .1 S':- T. mO. 

grahyaiaya bhaikmtvem yemyi santi te 

* Vidyuii aatyam watamyi, uidkaa-yrahay^asya yesdm asii te vidyud^antarihdli. 
Vidyut-sampate hldkaarp ti’ dfant^ Ui bhav'-drthaji. Abhayadeva to AupapaUka, 
loo. oit. 

« Vstrikd 7 nahd-mrv.mayo hMjana-vUesaa. Tatra pravtsta ye aramyantt 
tapa -^bid. 

8 uiy'ydka 

ed. Pillai i, p, 182. 

’ AnewMxiMMiXf]). J. 
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present in the Tamil country, and since this strange system of 
penance is ascribed to them in the Jaina text^ we may assume 
that the ascetics referred to in the Tamil verse were Ajivihas. 

The Slhdndiiga Svira gives a further list of Ajivika ascetic 
practices, which are said to be severe penances, terrible penances, 
the abstention from liquids {rasa, which the commentator 
Abhayadeva interprets as ghee, etc.)d and indifference to the 
pleasures of the sense of taste.^ Unfortunately we are given no 
detailed explanation of the distinction between the first and 
second forms of iapas, and the list is only of value as confirma¬ 
tion of the statements of other sources to the effect that, at 
least in public, the Ajivikas were given to severe self-mortification. 

The Ajivikas’ reputation for asceticism apparently reached 
the Far East. Chinese and Japanese Buddhist Literature classes 
the AshibiJcas (i.e. Ajivikas) with the Nikendabtras or Nirgranthas 
as practising severe penance. “ They both hold that the penalty 
for a sinful life must sooner or later be paid and since it is impos¬ 
sible to escape from it it is better that it be paid as soon as possible 
so that the life to come may be free for enjojmient. Thus their 
practices were ascetic—^fasting silence immovability and the 
burying of themselves up to the neck were their expressions of 
penance.” ^ 

That the Ajivikas continued to practise severe asceticism 
at a late period is shown by one of our most recent sources, the 
Tamil Civandna-cittiydr, which speaks of them as prescribing 
great suffering to aU souls (as a necessary means of salvation).^ 

A reference in Tittira Jataka ® indicates that the early Ajivikas 
performed secret magical rites of a repulsive tantric type. The 
unfortunate Ajivika is there said by his prosecutor the tiger 
to have “ removed blood at midnight The commentary 
elucidates this cryptic phrase thus: “ Pupphakam means 

^ Qhri'-ddi-raea-parity^dlji. 

* ... ■’ icive . . , uggatave, ghoratave, rasa-nijjaliarL^td,, 

Sthandi^ga iv, 309. 

jxvw/u, xAjgtc as Preserved in China and Japan, p. 16, quoting 
Hyahi-ron So i, 22. Tlie passage has been noticed by Hoemle {ERE. i, p, 269) 
who, adhering to his own theory, identifies the Ashibikas with the Digambara 
Jainaa. 

* Par mm ma'S>V- tiyir evarrinukhum varunta veyatafiha} collum. CSC. ed. 
Mudaliyar, p. 266, v. 1. 

* Jdt. iii, pp. 641-2. V. supra, p, 104. 

* Abbhuhitarri pupphakaifi cuW^rattani. 
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blood. ... He cut off the bauds and feet of offenders against 
the king for his living, took them away, threw them into a room, 
and let the blood run out from the openings of the wounds; 
going there at midnight he made a heap of red rice-powder.” ^ 
Francis and Neil, in their translation of this Jdtaha ignore the 
commentary, and give :— 

*' . . . in midnight fray 
wounded, he washed the blood away.” ® 

This is a brilliantly imaginative interpretation, but is by no 
means consistent with the commentary. Whatever the meaning 
of the strange phrase in the text, the commentary indicates that 
the wicked Ajivika was thought of as performing magical cere¬ 
monies. This single reference is not reliably confirmed by other 
sources, although a significant passage in the Ydyu Puram 
also suggests that the Ajivikas performed mysterious secret 
rites.® 

Whatever may have been the practices of the primitive solitary 
Ajivika in Lomahamsa JdtaJea,^ the organized Ajivika community 
does not seem to have countenanced the performance of ascetic 
practices of the most repulsive type. The boy Jambuka, to 
whom we have already referred,® developed a propensity to 
nudity and the eating of ordure at a very early age, and for this 
reason his parents had him initiated into the Ajivika sanghu. 
As he was quite satisfied by his repulsive diet he refused to go 
on the usual begging rounds with his fellow mendicants, who, 
when they learned of the disgusting behaviour of the boy in their 
absence, promptly expelled him from the community. The 
Dhamina^ada commentary gives as their motive for his expulsion 
the fear that the Buddhist monks might discover Jambuka’s 
evil habits and exqiose the Ajivikas to scorn and ridicule. But 

^ Pv,X>'p'ha,harfiti loJiitarii, idarfi vuttai^ hoti; imina Mra jwikar^i nissaya 
rajdparadhikcina'tji Tiattha-'pade chindUvd te dnetva s&ldyarp, nipajjapetva vapa- 
mukhehi paggliarantaW' lohitarji addJi^ratta-sarmye tattha gantvd ka^uka^ 
thupayi hatvd thapitan tL I prefer Fausboll’ts variant reading to that in the 
text, lMv4(ikudhumaip> ndma datva, which does not make good sense. It is 
possible that the word te in the commentary refers to the criminals themselves, 
in which case it seems that the Ajivika stanched their wounds with rice-powder, 
hut in this case a magical ceremony is also suggested. 

2 The Jdtaka, vol. iii, p. 322. 
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it seems probable that the Ajivikas, extremists in asceticism 
though they were, had definite rules of ascetic conduct, and that 
their penances were exceeded in repulsiveness by those of some 
independent ascetics. 

That the Ajivikas lived in communities is clear from this and 
numerous other references. But it is probable that some Ajivikas 
at any rate withdrew themselves from human contacts. Hoernle,^ 
on the strength of Weber’s paraphrase of the Paramaharnsa 
Upanisad)^ has pointed out the existence of two classes of 
mendicant among the ehadaT^dins^ of which the higher, or 
paramaliamsa, abandoned his loincloth, staff, and begging bowl, 
and lived absolutely unimpeded by worldly possessions. Some 
such distinction may have existed among the Ajivikas, who 
were sometimes looked upon as a species of the genus ehadandin} 
But we have seen that even Gosala, although he seems to have 
been habitually naked, did not discard his begging bowl ^; 
and the mendicants described in the Paramahapisa Upanisad 
are evidently orthodox Hindu ascetics; thus the conclusion is 
by no means certain. 

The strange Bodhisatta Ajivika to whom reference has already 
been made,® may be such a solitary, although it seems more 
probable that he was not thought of as being in any way affiliated 
to the order of Gosala. A more striking indication of the existence 
of such solitary ascetics is to be found in the Sutrakrtdfiga, 
in the course of the debate between Gosala and Adda.® Gosala 
attacks Mahavira, who, he declares, was formerly a solitary 
ascetic {egantacdn sama'i^e), but is now surrounded by disciples. 
One or other course must be wrong. To this Adda replies that 
there is no sin in preaching the dhamma to others."^ Gosala 
then changes the subject and maintains that, according to his 
doctrine, there is no sin for the egantacdn in drinking cold water, 
eating seeds, accepting food specially prepared, or in women.® 

® J£?.ii,pp. 174r-6. 

® V. infra, pp. 169 ff. 

V. supra, p. 62. 

5 V. supra, p. 110. 

® V. supra, p. 63. 

’ Sii. kr> ii, 6, w. 1~6, fols. 388-9. 

* Siodagaifi, sevall Hyalcdyat/i, ahayaJcammayi taha itthiyao. 

Eganiacarm' iha amJui dhamme, tamssiijto iC dbhiaameti 'mvam. Ibid., v. 7. 
fol. 390. 
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We have here a definite indication of lonely wanderers, not 
gathered in communities, living according to the ascetic rules 
laid down by Gosala. 

The later Dravidian Ajlvikas developed the concept of Markali, 
whom they confused with Purana, as remote, motionless, and 
silent—^the Lord who, although he knew all things, did not speak.^ 
He appeared and disappeared mysteriously, ‘‘ like the rainbow, 
of incomprehensible form, by nature without defect, Purapan, 
famed for his perfect knowledge.” ^ These passages suggest that 
the superior grade of A.jivika monk, the leaders of the sanghtt) 
lived in almost inapproachable solitude, perhaps somewhat 
relaxing their ascetic discipline, and very occasionally bestowing 
a theophany upon the lesser members of the community. That 

fasting silence and immovability ” were among the ascetic 
practices of the Ajivikas is confirmed by the Far Eastern sources.^ 
Yet our authorities speak with two voices. The consensus of the 
Buddhist and Jaina references seems to indicate that both 
Makkhali Gosala and Purana were often surrounded by crowds 
of disciples, and freely conversed with their lay supporters. 

The Ajivika SabbA 

It would appear that the Ajivikas had regular places for 
meetings and religious ceremonies. The Uvdsaga Basdo * refers 
to an Apviya-sabhd at the town of Polasapura. When Gosala 
visited this town, attended by the Ajlviya-sa^gha, he went first 
to the sabJid, where he deposited his begging-bowl {bhari^a- 
nihhhevam harei)^ and from whence he issued, attended by only 
a few followers, to visit his backsliding lay disciple Sadd^aputta. 

From this it is evident that, whatever may have been the 
habits of free-lance Ajivika ascetics, the organized sect of 
Makkhali Gosala was a religious body with a normal corporate 
and social life, a saiigha in fact, as were the Buddhist and Jaina 
orders, with a regular meeting place. The use of the word sabhd 


^ Arintan iraivan avan akutalar cerirUdn. . . Nil. v, 672. 
® . . . terivill-umvam- 
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in this connection is striking, since the term seems to imply 
a building of the type used for royal courts or for folk-moots 
of the free tribes, and is rarely used to designate a religious edifice. 
Of the latter usage the Pali texts seem to present only one 
example.^ The word may mean “ a public rest house or hostelry ’V 
and it may therefore be suggested that the Ajwiyasabhd at 
Polasapura was merely a rest house for ascetics of the order. 
But it seems more appropriate to accept the word in its more 
usual meaning of “ an assembly hall Its use suggests that the 
Ajivika community employed their meeting-place not only for 
religious ceremonies but for secular meetings, and was tending, 
even at this early date, to cut itself off from other communities. 
In the Dravidian Deccan, at a much later period, it appears 
with some of the attributes of a caste,® and it is possible that it 
began to develop caste characteristics very early. A closely 
knit corporate life, embracing monk and layman alike, may 
have arisen as a reaction to the opposition and scorn levelled 
at the community by other Indian sects, both, orthodox and 
heretical, and the rarity of references to Ajlvikism in later 
Sanskrit literature may in part be due to the isolation in which 
the Ajivika community existed. 

As well as the Ajlmka-sabJidy we read in the Vinaya of an 
Ajwiha-seyydy inhabited by Ajivika ascetics who enticed the 
Buddhist bhiJchhmis settled near by.-* This seems to have been 
in the nature of a small monastery or viha/ray probably a collection 
of huts. Further the Bhagavatl Sutra refers to Gosala as returning 
to the pottery of Halahala from the “ penance-ground {dydvaim- 
bhumiJi),^ This place, we suggest, was merely an open space on the 
borders of the city, where ascetics of all types congregated to 
perform their austerities, and had no specifically Ajivika 
connection. 


Song and Dance 

Cryptic passages in the Bhagavatl Sutra suggest that Ajivika 
ceremonial may have contained elements of a contemporary 

^ Dhamma-sabM, Jut. vi, p. 333, teste PTS. Dictumary, s.v. mbJia, 

® FT8. Ificiionary, s.v. sabha. The Dictionary gives only one reference in 
this sense, to Jat. i, p. 302. 

® V. infra, p. 193. * Vin. iv, p. 223. V. infra, pp. 124-25. ^ y. supra, p. 69. 
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popular religious cult, wliicli are found later in devotional 
Hinduism. 

It will be remembered that, when in bis last delirium, Gosala 
was visited at nigbt by tbe lay disciple Ayampula, with a question 
on tbe size of tbe lialld?- Tbe teacher, in reply to Ayampula’s 
question, is reported to have given tbe inconsequential answer : 
“ Play tbe mna, old fellow ! Play tbe mnd, old fellow ! ” Most 
of tbe actions and words of Gosala in bis last delirium seem to 
have been inserted in tbe story in order to provide alleged origins 
for later Ajivika practices and doctrines, and tbe strange phrases 
of tbe teacher may indicate that tbe Ajivika community was given 
to tbe singing of religious songs and to tbe use of music for 
religious purposes. 

Tbe suspicion is strengthened by Abbayadeva’s definition 
of tbe two paths {magga), which tbe six disdcaras extracted 
from tbe Puvvas^ together with tbe eight inahdnimittaSj at tbe 
conference with Gosala shortly before bis death.® These paths, 
according to tbe commentator, are those of song and dance.® 
Two of tbe eight finalities of the Ajivikas are said to be carime 
geye and carime natte, the last song and dance, ^ and Gosala 
himself is said to have simg and danced in bis last delirium.® 

Prom these indications we infer that singing and dancing 
played an important part in Ajivika religious practice. Possibly 
tbe Ajivikas, in their Ajwiya-sabhdy held meetings for ecstatic 
religious singing and dancing, such as are to-day held by such 
sects as tbe Oaitanyas. This at least seems the most probable 
interpretation of these obscure passages. 

^ V. supra, pp. 62-63, 

® V. supra, p. 66. 

® Tathd inargau gXta-rmrga-nrtya~mn.rgadalcsaTTt,av, ^aw6/i«vye<e. Bh. Su,, 
fol, 659, 

V. supra, p. 68. 

® V. supra, p. 62. 
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THE EARLY AJiVIKA COMMUNITY (II) 
Begging and Dietary Practices 

While it is certain that Ajivika ascetics normally begged 
their food, like their Buddhist and Jaina counterparts, the 
sources speak with two voices on Ajivika begging practices and 
dietary vows, just as they do on the ascetic customs of the 
sect. 

The most detailed description of the begging customs of 
naked mendicants is contained in the MaJidsaccaka Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikdya. In it the Buddha asks the nigantha Saccaka 
Aggivesana how the Ajivikas maintain themselves. He replies 
that “ the acelaJcas, Nanda Vaccha, Kisa Sahkicca, and Makkhali 
Grosala ”, are men of loose habits, who lick their hands (after 
eating). They do not obey when one says to them “ Come Sir ! ” 
or “ Stay Sir ! ” They do not accept food brought to them, or 
food specially cooked for them, nor do they accept invitations 
to dine. They do not eat food from the mouth of a pot or pan, 
nor on the threshold, nor among faggots or pestles. They do not 
accept food from two people eating together, from a pregnant 
woman, from a nursing mother, or from a woman (who has 
recently been ?) in coitu. They will not take gleanings, nor accept 
food if a dog is standing near or if flies are buzzing round it. 
They will not take fish, meat, spirits, wine, or other strong drink. 
They are one-house men, taking one mouthful, two-house men 
taking two mouthfuls, or seven-house men, taking seven mouth¬ 
fuls. They live on one saucer (of food daily), or on two, or on 
seven. They take one meal every day, or every two days or every 
seven. So they exist (even), eating food at fortnightly intervals.^ 

^ Majjh. i, p. 238. The paraphrase is somewhat expanded and adapted 

on the basis of Chalmers’^ " ■ ■ ’ . ... riPaTjanca 

£ri^ntii,pp.43ff,). The . . ■. do Vaccko, 

Kiso Safil^o, Makklwli Qosdlo, ete hi hho Qolama acelaM, muUdcara hatth*- 
dpalekhatiu wx thibhndciThtikd na litthahhadaTiiilcd, net abhihafaiji, na 'uddissakafafp> 
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When the Buddha asks Aggivesana how these ascetics 
survived on so meagre a diet the latter replies that they ate 
enormous meals in secret. 

This passage seems to give a convincing picture of the begging 
habits of Maklchali Giosala and his two shadowy predecessors, 
who are named with him in the text; it might be inferred 
that it also applies to the community which he established. But 
its reliability, as applying to the Ajivika order, is questionable. 
In another passage of the MajjMTm ^ the same words are put 
into the moujih of the Buddha himself, when he describes his own 
ascetic conduct before his enlightenment. In fact the ascetics 
here described do not seem to be members of the organized Ajivika 
community, despite the inclusion of the name of Makkhali 
Gosala; the description of ascetic begging practice applies 
to the wide class of acelahaSy or naked ascetics, which class 
seems to have included not only organized Ajivikas, but free¬ 
lance Ajivikas and nirgrantkas or Jainas, as well as independent 
ascetics and members of the smaller mushroom communities 
of the time. Some of the practices referred to may have been 
followed by Makkhali Gosala’s Ajivikas, but there is no reason 
to believe that they followed all of them. 

Dr. Barua ^ has pointed out the parallel between the series 
one-house men (elcdgdrilcd), two-house men {dvdgdnkd), and 
seven-house men {sattdgdrihd), in the above passage, and that 
in the Aupapdtika Sutra already quoted,^ describing the seven 
types of Ajivika mendicant. These include dugharantariya, 
tigJiarantariyd, and sattagharantariydf and on the strength of this 
similarity Barua has suggested that the two passages may have 
a common source in an Ajivika text. 

The parallel is not very striking. The dugharantariya, who 

na nimantartarji sadiyanti. Te na humbhi-muhha patigav>hanti, na 1(alopimukh& 
pafigav-hanti, na efakamantarayi, na darjidamantarain, na mmakimantararp,, 
' ‘ ^ . na payamanaya, na purisantara- 

)aUhito hoti, na yaMM makkhikd 
i na suraiy, na rmrayaiji na thusoda- 
kayi pipanti. Te elcdgarikd m honti ekdhpika, dvdgarikd vd honti dvdlopikd, 
sattdgdrika honti sattdlopikd'. Ekissa pi dattiya ydpenti, dvihi pi^ daUiM yapenii, 
aattahi pi dattthi ydpenti. Ekdhikam pi d.hdrain aharenti, dvihikam pi dharam 
dhdrenti, saUdhikam pi dharam aharenti, iti evarupam addhammikam pi pariyaya- 
■ . unmjuttd viharanti. 

* .yAiL.u,p.4S. 

® V. supra, p. 111. 
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on his begging round misses two bouses and calls at every third, 
is probably not the same person as the d/odgdriha of the Majjhima 
passage, who, on the obvious interpretation which is confirmed 
by Buddhaghosa, confines his begging to two patrons only. 
The long Majjhima list makes no reference to the uppalabe^tiyd, 
the mjju-antariydi or the uttiyd-samand of the Aupapdtika. 

The statement of the Majjhima passage above quoted, that the 
Ajlvikas do not accept invitations (to meals) is particularly 
suspect, for the Vinaya ^ tells of a relative of King Bimbisara 
who had become an Ajivika monk and who persuaded the King 
to invite all heretical communities to dine in turn, his own, we 
may presume, being included. A few pages further on ^ we 
find the Buddhist sangha provided with a superfluity of food 
and inviting ascetics of other communities to come and partake 
of it; on this occasion Ajivikas seem to have made good use 
of the invitation. The Artlm^dstra ® finally shakes our faith 
in the applicability of the Majjhima passage to the organized 
Ajivika community, by stating that Ajivikas may not be invited 
to irdddha feasts; the ban would have been unnecessary if 
cases had not occurred in which Ajivikas did attend such 
functions. 

Barua, however, takes the passage as applicable to the followers 
of Makkhali Gosala. “ An Ajivika,” he writes, “ never incurred 
the guilt of obeying another’s command. He refused to accept 
food which had been specially prepared for him. He did not 
accept food from people when they were eating, lest they should 
go short or be disturbed. He did not accept food collected in 
time of drought. . . . He did not accept food where a dog was 
standing by or flies were swarming round lest they lose a meal. 
He did not eat fish or meat, nor use intoxicants.” ^ We cannot 
agree with Barua that such rigid conduct was demanded of the 
Ajivika, in view of the numerous references which tell a different 
story. The passage in the Majjhima on which he bases his state¬ 
ment must clearly contain a catalogue of the habits of non- 
Buddhist mendicants of all types, and cannot have applied in 
toio to the Ajivikas. 

* Yin, iv, p. 74. V. infra, p. 136. 

® Fin. iv,p. 91. V. infra, pp. 136-37. 

’ Ariha^lram, 20, p. 199. V. infra, p. 161. 

* Pre-BuddMsiic Imdian PhiXosophy, pp. 167-8. 
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Hoernlc, in liis study of the Ajivikasd has interpreted the 
phrase hatth^-dpalekhana in this crucial passage to imply that 
the Ajivika monk had no begging-howl, but received his alms 
of sticky rice direct into his hand. This statement is open to the 
criticism that Gosala himself is depicted in the Uvdsaga Dasdo 
as carrying a begging-bowl {hhanidaga)} Further, the Sutra- 
krtdnga has a remarkable passage, which, according to the com¬ 
mentator ^ilahka, describes Ajivikas or Digambaras, wherein 
they are stigmatized for eating out of vessels, presumably those 
of householders.® 

Both in this passage and in the dialogue of Adda and Gosala 
in the same book,^ the Ajivika is accused of being willing to eat 
what is specially prepared, and thus the lie is given to another 
item of the Pali list.® In fact, if the Buddhist thought that the 
fantastic dietary rules of the acelakas useless, or even ridiculous,' 
to the Jaina the conduct of the Ajivika was little better than that 
of a householder, lax in the extreme. Gosala is also said to have 
disagreed with the pious Adda on the question of the propriety of 
the ascetic’s drinking cold water, eating seeds, and having inter¬ 
course with women. The earlier Sutrakrtdnga passage, which &IMka 
applies to the Ajivikas, records yet another practice in which the 
heterodox ascetic did not come up to Jaina standards of behaviour. 
The unnamed victim of Jaina condemnation was accused of 
begging food on behalf of sick members of the community and 
of taking it to them,® whereas the Jaina mendicant was not 
allowed to take more than he required for his own use. The 
Ajivikas are accused of ‘‘ wavering between two ways of life ” 
{duppakkham c'eva s&uaha), a taunt similar to that levelled by an 

1 ERE. i, p. 266. 

“ V. supra, p. 62. 

® Su. hy. i, 3, 3, 12, fol. 91. Tubbhe bhunjaha pdesu. 

* m. hr^ ii, 6, fol. 388 £F. V. supra, pp. 63-54, 114. 

® This according to Jacobi’s interpretation {Qairia Suirm 8BE. xlv, pp. 267, 
441). The phrases are “ . . . bhi'^jaha . . . tarn uddmddi jani ka4a7ii {SU. ley* 
i, 3, 3, 12, fol. 91), and dh&yakammaip . . . padisevamdi^a (Su, hy. ii, 6, 8, fol. 
390). Both versos are very obscure. Jacobi’s first interpretation is based on 
^ilanka. In the second case ^ilanka’s brief comment (. . . ddhdkarma . . .) 
is as ambiguous as the text. 

® Samhaddha-samakappa u, annamannem mucchiya 
Pip4(wdyayi gil&'^assa, jaiji sdreha daldha ya. 

Su. ky. i, 3, 3, 9, foL 90. 
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mmamed Ajivika at the Buddha, whom he called a shaven 
householder (mu'^da-gaha^atika),^ 

One minor rule of Ajivika begging practice is that recorded 
by Jiuapaha Suri, already noted in another context.® His 
Yihimaggafavd states that the ascetic followers of Gosala did 
not beg food of their female relations, because Gosala himself 
was once disappointed at not receiving alms, presumably from 
his own kin. 

Our conclusion on the begging and dietary habits of the 
Ajivikas must be that in general they were somewhat less lax 
than those of the Buddhists and less strict than those of the 
Jainas. Indeed if a passage in the Bhagamtl Siitra ^ is to be 
believed they even went so far as to permit the eating of animal 
food. This is laid down in the Ajivika rule, that all beings 
whose (capacity for) enjoyment is unimpaired obtain their 
food by killing, cutting, cleaving, lopping, amputating, and 
attacking,” It is noteworthy, however, that the same passage 
mentions the names of twelve Ajivika laymen whose lives were 
led on the principles of strict ahimsd approved by Jainism, and 
who were destined for reincarnation in heaven. 

The Vdyu Purana, in a cryptic passage, refers to the Ajivikas 
as using wine and meat, among other things, in their religious 
ceremonies.^ This indicates that they were not averse to eating 
animal food, at least on religious occasions. Yet NUakeoi states 
that the silence of Markali is due to his solicitude for the lives 
of animalcules. “If he did not remain silent, by his speech 
he would destroy. He is of such a nature that he checks himself, 
otherwise he would be enmeshed in illusion.” ® This the com¬ 
mentator Vamana Muni explains as: “ by speaking 
he would destroy several living beings as with a sword . . . and, 
becoming sinful, he would be reborn in sarmdm, be deluded with 
passions, and perish indeed.” ® Nllakeci, in common with the two 

^ yin.br, p. 91. V. infra, p. 137. 2 gupra, p. 64. 

® Ajiviya-sarmyasaa ayarp, attJie 'pap'paUe.: akJcht'pa-pa4ibhoiv,o savva- 
aatta ae hanla chetta bheiia lumpitta vilumpUtd uddavaUta dhkram aharenti. 
Bh, SH. viii, 329, fol. 369, 

*■ Vdyu, 69,28^7. V. infra, pp. 162 ff. 

® Geriydt uraippin exintdp,; a'paiya-viyalp' akutaldp, marinldn ratumar 
rakaite mayaHH. NIL v, 672. " " ‘ ' 

^ Ivan pecc&l araiyuppu anSkam pirdy.i matpkkutn atalin vdlippu-c cilarai 
v^pinan pdlum papam upaiyay- cttalil aamsdraUu-p pirantu rdhdtiydn mayaiiki-k 
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other chief Tamil sources, appears to attempt a logical and 
unbiassed outline of Ajivika teaching before refuting it, and 
therefore seems to carry more weight than the two northern 
sources, which suggest that the Ajivikas were addicted to 
meat-eating. We therefore conclude that the Ajivikas, like the 
Buddhists and Jainas, were believers in ahimsdy and usually 
vegetarians. It is not impossible that, as the Vayu Purdna 
indicates, some of their nmnber practised magical rites which 
involved the shedding of blood. But it is unlikely that the 
Ajivikas were unaffected by the doctrines of ahimsd which 
prevailed among other non-Brahmanical sects. It is probable 
that in the period of the formation of these sects no community 
practised vegetarianism as strictly as in later times; both 
the Buddha ^ and Mahavira ^ are said to have eaten meat at 
least once in the course of their careers as religious leaders. , 

Accusations oe Worldliness and Immorality 

By the Buddhist the Ajivika ascetic was accused of secret 
indulgence in rich foods behind a cloak of false austerity, while 
by the Jaina he was often condemned for his imchastity. 

The first accusation is best expressed in the MaMsaccaha 
SuUa, part of which has been quoted above.^ When the ascetic 
Saccaka has completed his description of the extravagant fasts 
of the acelalcas the Buddha asks him: “ How can they survive 
on such fare ? ” To this Saccaka replies : “ From time to time 
they eat excellent food, spice it with excellent spices, and drink 
excellent beverages. Thus they increase their bodily strength 
and grow fat.” ^ 

As has been shown, the passage seems intended to apply to 
extreme ascetics generally, and not to the Ajivikas alone. It has 
already been made clear that Ajivika practices were not as strict 
as the MaMsaccaha Sutta suggests. The story of the princely 
Ajivika mendicant, who persuaded the Buddha to relax his rule 

^ DigTia ii, p, 127. 

“ V. supra, p. 67. 

® V. supra, pp. 118-19. 

ehadd, bho Qotama uldrdni uldrani khddaniyani kMdanti, . . . bhoja- 
ndni bhunjanti, . , . sdyaniyani sayanti, pdnani pivarUi; te imeM kdyaifi 
balarjfi gahenti ndma bruJienii ndma, medenti ndma. Majjh. i, p. 238. 
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forbidding common meals in tbe order, and invited bim and bis 
hhikJchus to a meal provided by bis relative King Bimbisara,^ 
suggests a freedom of discipline and an absence of austerity 
wbicb is not to be disproved by passages of vague application 
suob as that in MaJiasaccaha Suita. Tbe latest available reference 
to Ajivikas, that of Vaidyanatba Diksita, tbe fifteenth century 
astrologer, confirms tbeir reputation for voracity; tbe author 
states that tbe Ajivika is devoted to food (a^ana-paro) and 
loquacious {jalpaJw).^ 

If tbe Buddhist insisted on tbe hypocrisy of tbe Ajivika in 
tbe matter of diet, tbe Jaina accused him of sexual laxity. Tbe 
accusation is explicit in tbe dialogue between Gosala and Adda 
in tbe SiUraJcridfiga, wherein tbe former is made to declare that, 
according to bis dhamma^ tbe ascetic incm's no sin from women.® 
Tbe same book also speaks of indifferent ascetics, tbe slaves of 
women, who maintain that there is no more sin in intercourse 
with women than in squeezing a boil.'* • These, however, are 
identified by ^il^bka not with tbe Ajivikas but with tbe Buddhists 
or Saivites. Tbe SutraJcrtdfiga again levels tbe same accusation 
at unnamed ascetics, whom Silafika identifies with tbe followers 
of Gosala, and who appear to maintain tbe doctrine of mafi^dala- 
'tnohsa, a characteristic feature of tbe creed of tbe Dravidian 
Ajivikas,® “ A wise man,’’ states tbe SutraJcrtd'hga, “ should 
consider that these (heretics) do not live a life of chastity.” ® 
Tbe nature of tbe relations of Gosala with bis patron Halabala 
tbe potter woman arc nowhere explicitly stated, but it seems to 
be implied that they were not honest. 

A possible Buddhist reference to Ajivika sexual laxity occurs 
in tbe Vinaya.'^ At Savattbi a certain layman gave a building 
{uddositam) to tbe community of hhikhhums. On bis death bis 
two sons divided tbe property, and tbe elder, an unscrupulous 
rogue, laid claim to tbe nunnery. After failing to obtain its return 
by legal means be tried to drive tbe bhikkhums out by threats. 

® ' ' ■ ■ ' . 184. 

® ■ pp. 53-64, 114, 121. 

* ■ ■ ■ lejja michuitagaiji, Svatfi vinnavaif.itihim 

doso mim mo mi. rwa. i, 3, % lu, loj. 97. 

® V. infra, pp. 257 ff. 

8^. It* i, 1,3,13, fol. 45. Etd^uviii medluivi bambfiacere ie vase. 

^ Vin. iv, pp. 223 ff. 
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Their elder, Thnllananda, informed the officials {mahdinattd), 
who punished the young man. His final stratagem was to import 
a community of Ajivika ascetics, to whom he gave a settlement 
{AjlviJca-seyyam) in the vicinity, with the instructions to entice 
the bMJcJchums {eta bJiikJchuniyo accdvadatha). The significance 
of the word accdvadallm is uncertain, and it is possible that the 
Ajivikas were merely told to revile the nuns. This is the inter¬ 
pretation of Buddhaghosa.^ But the bhikklmnls had already 
been reviled to no effect, and it might be expected that a different 
stratagem would be tried in this case ; therefore the alternative 
meaning of the word seems more appropriate here. With this 
uncertain exception the Buddhists do not depict the Ajivikas 
as sexually lax, but only as devoted to useless and hypocritical 
fasts and penances. 

Turning to later references we find but faint suggestions of 
Ajivika licentiousness. The Ajivika teacher in Ntlakeoi, howeyer, 
seems aware of the accusation, and tells his interlocutor not to be 
censorious because his community is addicted to ouvai^ an 
ambiguous word which may mean sensual pleasure.^ A Canarese 
poem, dated 1180, and inscribed near the doorway of the Gom- 
mate^vara temple at Sravana Belgola includes a verse on the 

other guides who, while exhorting their ascetics against the 
evils of false penance, allow themselves to be closely associated 
with women The use of the word d^tar to indicate the false 
guides, suggests that the Jaina author had the Ajivikas in mind, 
since the term seems to have been a popular designation of 
Markali among the Dravidian Ajivikas.^ The RajatarangitiiA 
speaks of an ascetic, who may have been an Ajivika, living in 
the hut of a prostitute.® These hints suggest that the small 
Ajivika community retained some of its bad reputation; but 
as its influence waned the accusations seem to have been pressed 
home less fiercely, and in many cases to have been forgotten. 
With the exception of the doubtful phrase in NUakeoi, the three 
chief Tamil sources make no mention of Ajivika immorality. 

^ Atikkamitm vadatha akkosathd ti, Samantapdsadika hr, p. 906. 

® Oumi-y e~y ufaiyamm eyn, ni-y ihal al. NU. 678. The commentary equates 
cuvai with saraaam, which is equally ambiguous. 

® Epi. Gam, ii (2nd edn.), No. 234. The translation is that of Dr. Nara- 
sirahaohar. 

Y. supra, p. 79. 

® V. in&a, p. 209. 
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The long Jaina tradition that the Ajivikas were not celibate 
cannot be wholly without foundation. It is clear that many 
ancient Indian ascetics, including the proto-Jainas who followed 
Par^va,^ took no vows of chastity. The legendary rsis shared their 
austerities with their wives, and must have had later counter¬ 
parts. Their own religious literature shows that the Jaina 
monks themselves were not always as strict in the maintenance 
of chastity as the founder of their order might have desired, and 
that occasional lapses were often looked upon as mere pecca¬ 
dilloes.® The dissolute religious mendicants of the farce Matta- 
vildsa are types of a class which must have been very wide¬ 
spread in Ancient India, We are not justified in believing, on 
the strength of Jaina evidence, that the Ajivikas were necessarily 
as debauched and degenerate as the characters in that play 
however. That the Ajivika order was capable of survival for two 
thousand years, that it produced scriptures, and a philosophy 
and logic of its own, is proof that some at least of its members 
were educated, thoughtful, and sincere. The references to 
stern Ajivika austerities and to the Ajivika practice of ahimsd 
in the texts which we have quoted, indicate that, however 
relaxed their discipline may have been in some respects, the 
Ajivikas generally pursued their religious quest by the traditional 
Indian paths of pain, fasting, and gentleness. 

Wliether celibate or not, it would seem that the Ajivika 
mendicant was by no means continuously engaged in austerities. 
Besides those describing his begging and ascetic practices, 
and the more reprehensible activities attributed to him, there are 
a number of references which show the Ajivika monk plajdng 
a comparatively active part in everyday life. The Majjhima,^ 
for instance, tells of Pandnputta, the son of a wagon-maker,^ 
an Ajivika ascetic of Eajagaha. This man was seen by the 
hhikhhu Mahamoggalana, standing in a wagon-maker’s shop, 
and intently watching the making of a felloe. When the wheel¬ 
wright had finished his work the Ajivika is said to have cried out 

^ Hoernle, MRE. i, p. 264, basing hia view on Uttarddhyayana Sutra xxiii, 
11 fF. 

* Sii, hr. iv, 2, and Jain, Life in AnoietU India According to the Jaina Canon, 
pp. 199-202. 

* Purana-ydnahdra-putta suggests a repairer of old carts, perhaps a village 
wheelwright. 
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with joy at the excellence of the workmanship. His asceticism 
had by no means destroyed his interest in his hereditary trade, 
and he may be taken as a type of his fellow Ajivikas. 

The Ajivika seems frequently to have been an astrologer or 
fortune-teller. Nakkhatta Jdtaka ^ tells the story of an Ajivika 
regularly dependent on a certain family for support {kulupaha), 
who was consulted about the most propitious date for a wedding 
after the preliminary preparations had already been made, 
and who caused it to be postponed in his annoyance. A similar 
kulufaga Ajivika was attached to the court of King Bindusara, 
and correctly prophesied Anoka’s greatness.® The ascetics of both 
sexes who appear so frequently in later literature from the 
ArthaMstra onwards as spies, confidential agents, matchmakers, 
and fortune-tellers, may have included Ajivikas among their 
number. 


The Final Penance 

Whatever corruptions and laxities may have existed in the 
Ajivika order, the Bhagavatl Sutra clearly shows that the Ajivika 
ascetic sometimes put an end to his own life by austerities of the 
extremest type. 

It will be remembered that, after the magic duel between 
Mahavira and G-osala, the former told his followers that the 
latter was mortally afflicted and was returning to Halahala’s 
pottery to die, but that before his death he would proclaim the 
eight finalities (can’mui'm), the four drinks (pdi^gmm), and the 
four substitutes for drink {apdxiagd^m).^ These Mahavira described 
in cryptic language, which is only partially elucidated by the 
commentator Abhayadeva.^ The eight finalities have already 
been enumerated ® and seem to be portents of very rare occur¬ 
rence. The four drinks and the four substitutes for dcinJj:, on 
the other hand, are apparently a series of rules regulating the final 
penance of the Ajivika ascetic. 

Maha.’vira, after describing the eight finalities, declared that 
Gosala, to excuse his own unseemly conduct, would also institute 

1 Jat. i, p. 267. 

* Mahavarjfisa Comm, i, p. 190. Divydvadana pp. 370 fF. V. infra, pp. 146-47. 

* V. supra, p. 62. 

* Bh. 8u. XV, sH, 654, fol. 679. Comm. fol. 684. 

* V. supra, p. 68. 
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the new doctrine of the ^dnagmm and apd\iagMm. The former, 
which Ahhayadeva defines as “ kinds of liquid suitable to an 
ascetic are: 

1. Goputllme, “ that which has fallen from a cow’s back.” ^ 

2. Hattha-rmddiyae, that which is soiled by the hand, such 

as the water used in a pottery.” ^ 

3. AyavataUae, that heated by the sun,” and 

4. SildpabbJiaUJiae, ” that fallen from a rook.” 

The substitutes for drink are:— 

1. Thdla-j)d')],ae, “ taking a metal pot (sthdla), as though a 

drink to soothe fever—^by implication holding an earthen¬ 
ware pot {bhdjana) also.” ^ 

2. Tayd-pdyiae, holding an unripe mango or other fruit in the 

mouth without drinking the juice. 

3. Simbali-pd^ae, holding unripe simbali-heMis or certain 

other seeds in the mouth in the same way, and 

4. SuddJia-paiyie, the penance of the pure drink 

The last item of the second list is described in the text of the 
Sutra. For six months the ascetic eats only pure food (suddha- 
hhMrmim) \ for two months he lies on the ground, for two 
on wood, and for two on da/rbhi grass. On the last night of these 
six months two mighty gods, Puniiabhadda and Mapibhadda will ! 
appear, and with their cool hands will soothe his fevered body. ? 
“ He who submits to (the caresses of) those gods wiU further the 
work of serpenthood. If he does not submit, a mass of fire arises 
in his body, and he burns up his body with his own heat. Then 
he is saved and makes an end. That is the pure drink.” ® 

The six months’ penance here described appears to have f 

something in common with the fatal penance of the Jainas, J 

and shows conclusively that the Ajivika ascetic of greatest i 

^ Jalamk§&vraii-yogyah. 

* Oo-pr^^hadyatpatitarti. > f 

* Hastena mardditayimrditar}imcditam ity artJiah, (sic) yath' aiicid ev' dtanyanih'- i 

oddkam. . j 

kammaiji pakareti. Je te deve nt 
ayatyi-kM mmbhavati, se ijxirp saU^ayi 
sijjhati . . . antatfi kareti. 8e Uarp sudcLfiapayMii 
680. 


am dsivisattdS. 
ii aanragayisi 
Tad paccha 
. Bti. 8u. XV, su. 654, fol. 
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sanctity, like tke Jaina, and less regularly the Hindu, cheer¬ 
fully died a lingering death for the sake of his spiritual welfare. 

Of the eight items in the lists of fdnagdim and apd'tjLagdim 
the last, the penance of the “ pure drink ”, seems to include the 
other seven. Despite Ahhayadeva’s definition,^ the four drink¬ 
ables in the first list cannot have been the usual beverages of the 
Ajivika, for in his argument with Adda Gosala maintains that 
there is no sin for the ascetic in drinking cold water. ^ By this 
he must have implied water from any normal source of supply. 
In most respects Ajivika dietary practice seems to have been 
less strict than that of the Jainas, and it cannot have included 
the insistence on the drinking of dirty or stale water only. 

The suddhapdnae penance seems to have differed from the 
fatal penance of the Jainas in that it involved not death from 
starvation, but from thirst. The ascetic finding his physical 
powers waning would enter on the six months’ course of austeri¬ 
ties. At some stage in his penance he would refrain from all 
drinks but the four pd'i},agd^m. At the final stage he would 
only allow himself the four apd't^agdim. This interpretation 
is substantially that of Barua,® but we cannot wholly accept his 
explanation. “ The practices of the four drinkables and four 
substitutes . . . appertain to three successive stages of religious 
suicide. ... In the first stage the dying Ajivika was permitted 
to drink something; in the second stage he was permitted 
not to drink anything but to use some substitutes (stc) . . . 
while in the third.he had to forego (stc) even that.... The Ajivika 
had to lie down for six months, lying successively for two months 
at a time on the bare earth, on wooden planks, and on darhha 
grass. This indicates that the longest period for the penance was 
six months, each stage having been gone through in two 
months. . . .” Apparently Dr. Barua implies that the 
Ajivika ascetic was capable of surviving for four montlis in a 
tropical climate without drinking. If this interpretation be 
correct it is surprising that a creed capable of imparting such 
superhuman endurance to its members should have become 
extinct. 

In the text it is nowhere explicitly stated that the fd>$agWim 
and apd/io^gdim are in any way connected with the first two 
^ V. supra, p. 128, n. 1. * V. supra, p. 121. ® JDL. ii, p. 53. 
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stages of the siiddhapanae penance ; in fact they are not said 
to bo connected with it at all, except in so far as all eight were 
ordained by Gosala in his last delirium. If, as seems probable, 
the first seven items of the lists are all linked with the suddha- 
jpdnae, the stage of the apd'iidgmm can only have commenced 
within a few days of the end. 

Dr. Barua further believes that Gosala himself practised the 
penance. “ Mahavira’s prophecy,” he writes, “ that Gosala 
. . . would die . . . in seven days ... is in conflict with the 
statement that eight new practices of the Ajivikas emerged from 
Gosala’s personal acts. Considering that the first seven practices 
... are traceable in his acts in the delirium of fever, a presump¬ 
tion is apt to arise that the eighth practice, called the Pure Drink, 
also arose from his personal example. ... If the Ajivikas 
observed this practice in blind imitation of their master, as I 
believe they did, Mahavira’s prophecy can be reconciled with his 
statement about Gosala’s death only by the supposition that he 
did not actually die in seven days but survived the attack of fever 
for a period of six months, during which he practised the penance 
of Pure Drink in the manner above described.” ^ 

Dr. Barua’s contention, on comparison with the text, seems 
to be based on inadequate premises, Gosala is not explicitly 
stated to have practised any of the pmvxgd/im and apdnagmm. 
Of the four drinks in the former list the &st, third, and fourth 
are not mentioned as having been used in any way by Gosala. 
The second “ water soiled by the hand, such as that used in a 
pottery ”, he did not drink, according to the letter of the text, 
but merely used to sprinkle his limbs.^ Of the four substitutes 
for drink the only one suggested by Gosala’s delirious conduct 
is the second, holding an unripe mango in the mouth. The 
Sutra states only that Gosala held a mango stone in his hand,^ 
and although the commentator suggests that he sucked it to allay 
his fever this is not expressly stated in the text, which makes no 
mention of Gosala’s lying on the ground, on wood, or on darbha 
grass. In fact the resemblances between the details of the 
Ijivika fatal penance and those of Gosala’s last delirium are by 


^ JDL, ii, pp. 36-7. 
2 


■ Bh. Sit. XV, m. 653, fol. 679. 
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no means close. Perhaps, as the Bhagavatl Sutra suggests, some 
features of the former were modelled on the latter. But that 
Gosala himself died by this means cannot be demonstrated. 

Certain elements in the penance are significant. The goputthae 
(which both Hoernle and Barua interpret, perhaps unneces¬ 
sarily, as ” that which is excreted by the cow ” occurs first 
in the list of the legitimate drinks of the dying ascetic; his last 
bed is the sacred darbha grass. These two features strongly 
indicate that the Ajivika was by no means unaffected by orthodox 
ideas. We have already found one faint indication that some 
Ajivikas may have been closer to the main current than their 
Buddhist and Jaina contemporaries,^ and the inclusion of the 
cow and the darbha in the account of the Ajivika fatal penance 
confirms our views. The strange divinities Punnabhadda and 
Manibhadda raise questions which are more appropriate to the 
second part of this work.® The fire which consumes the body of 
the emancipated ascetic, and the mysterious reference to 
“ serpenthood ”, suggest a magical or tantric element in Ajivikism, 
of which we have found traces elsewhere.*^ 

Ajivika Laymen 

The early Ajivika community, both religious and lay, was drawn 
from all sections of the population. Like Buddhism and Jainism, 
Ajivikism seems to have made no stipulations about the status of 
its converts, and apparently did not encourage caste distinctions. 

At the bottom of the scale of castes is PartdupRtta, the son of 
a wagon-maker.® This trade, by the time of the Buddha, had 
lost the respect in which it was held in Kg-vedic times and had 
become a despised occupation.® Yet PaudRpRtta appears to 
have been a full member of the order, and well respected. 

At the other extreme is the huMpaga Ajivika, Janasana, 
the adviser to the chief queen of King Bindusara, who, according 
to the MaJmvamsa commentary, came of brahmaija stock.’ 

As an example of the numerous Ajivikas who must have 
joined the Order from the military class we have a kinsman 

1 ERE, i, p. 263 ; JDL. ii, p. /)3. ^ y. supra, p. 93. * V. infra, pp.272-73. 

V. supra, pp. 112-13. » V. supra, pp. 126-27, ® i, p. 207. 

7 V. supra, p. 127, and infra, pp. 146 ff. 
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[naii sdloliito) of King Bimbisara, wbo, even after becoming an 
Ajivika monk, appears to have continued his friendly relations 
with the King.i The epic tradition of fatalism, of which the 
MaMbhdrata presents many indications,^ suggests that Ajiyikism 
made a special appeal to the warrior element of the population. 

The greatest support for Ajivikism seems to have come from 
the industrial and mercantile classes. The Vinaya mentions 
one uimamed mahdmatta who was an adherent of the Ajivikas,® 
but with this and the other exceptions mentioned above all 
those Ajivikas referred to in the Buddhist and Jaina texts whose 
caste affiliations are specified were of the trading classes. 

Ajivika layfoUr seem to have been specially numerous at 
Savatthi, but there is evidence that they also existed elsewhere. 
Among the Savatthi Ajivika lay-adherents were the faithful 
potter-women Halahala, Gosala’s host for sixteen years ^; 
Ayampula, the rich and earnest disciple who visited Gosala 
by night during his last delirium ®; and the wealthy seithi 
Migara who, when he began to favour the Buddha, was besieged 
in his home by a body of ascetics who are called indiscriminately 
naggasarmnay acelaJca, and ajivika,^ We have also a reference 
to a family of lay Ajivikas visiting Savatthi from a village at some 
distance from the capital,^ from which we may infer that the sect 
gained converts in the surrounding countryside. 

At Polasapura the Ajivika community is said to have had 
its own meeting place at the time of Gosala’s visit,® so it may be 
inferred that the town was an early centre of the organized 
Ajivika sect. The only local Ajivika whose name is mentioned is 
Saddalaputta, who, like Halahala, was a potter. He is described 
as being very wealthy, the owner of five hundred potters’ work¬ 
shops as well as a krore of hoarded gold and another krore lent 
out at interest.® Although these figures are no doubt exaggerated, 
and Saddalaputta himself may be a fictitious character, his story 

1 Vin. iy, p. 74. V. supra, p. 120, and. infra, p. 136. 

® V. supra, p. 7 ; and infra, p. 218. 

® Fin. ii,p. 165. V. infra, p. 136. 

^ V. supra, p. 32, etc. 

® V. supra, pp. 62-63. 

® Dhp, Oomm. i, pp. 390 ff. V. supra, p. 97 ; and infra, p. 138. 

’ V. infra, p. 13.5. 

® V. supra, p. 116. 

" (7v, yii, 180 ff. 
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is significant both for the study of the economics of Ancient 
India.and for that of the Ajivikas. 

Polasapura, the town in which he lived, is of doubtful location. 
The only evidence of its whereabouts is given by the statement 
that its king was Jiyasattu, but this king’s name occurs so fre¬ 
quently in the Jaina scriptures, and in so many and varied 
contexts, that it is impossible to attach it to any historical 
figure.^ 

Although the organized Ajivika sect seems to have been 
strongest in Kosala, communities of Ajivika laymen must have 
existed beyond the bounds of that kingdom at a' very early 
period. The Anguttam mentions the conversion by the bUkJchu 
Ananda of “ a certain disciple of the Ajivikas, a householder 
at Kosambi, but no information of interest is given about this 
single witness to the presence of Ajivikism in the kingdom of 
Vamsa. In Magadha we have evidence of the presence of early 
Ajivikas of the pre-Makkhali loosely organized class, such as 
Upaka ®; Papd-uputta ^ is a further example of a Magadhan 
Ajivika, whose relations with Makkhali Gosala’s order are un¬ 
certain. Barua ® would include among wealthy Ajivika supporters 
one Ku^dakoliya of Kampilla, a seUhi even wealthier than 
Saddalaputta.® But this would appear to be an error, for through¬ 
out the relevant passage of the Uvdsaga Dasdo Elu^dakoliya 
is referred to as a “ servant of the Samana ” (i.e. of Mahavira), 
and actually succeeds in converting the Ajivika deva who tries 
to shake his faith in his master. 

The above evidence indicates that at an early period com¬ 
munities of Ajivika laymen were to be found in aU the great 
cities of the Ganges basin. While they included members of all 


^ Hoernle {Uv. Das. vol. ii, p. 3, n. 4) suggested that Jiyasattu was Mahavxra’s 
maternal unole Ce<Jaga, the chieftain of Vesali. This view is based on the 
statement of the text that Jiyasattu was king of VapiyagS-ma, believed by 
Hoemle to be Vesali. {Uv. Das. i, 3.) But the same text states that he was 
also king of Campa, Bauarasi, Alabhiya, ICampillapura, and Savatthi, and 

-n„ -L -^^eso towns, moat of which were in Kosala. 

!■ es that the name was a title, hold by a 

Aiig. i, p. 217. 

* V. supra, pp. 94-95. 

* V. supra, pp. 126-27. 

® JjDIr. ii, p. 38. 

® Vv, Das. vi, 163 ff. 
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classes tlie sect was especially patronized by members of the 
rising mercantile groups. That two potters, Halahala and 
Saddalaputta should be included among the few names which 
are mentioned, that Gosala should have used a potter’s work¬ 
shop at his headquarters, and that pots were employed in Ajivika 
penances,^ together suggest that the sect was in some way 
specially connected with the potter caste, and made a special 
appeal to its members. 

There are few indications of the social status of Ajivika laymen 
in later centuries. One intimation is, however, contained in the 
Tamil classic GilappatiJcdram. Here the father of the heroine 
Ka^paki, who, on her death, gave away all his wealth and entered 
the Ajivika order,® is described as a mdndyjcan.^ This word 
Dikshitar translates as “ sea-captain ’V translation may 

be questioned, and the word may here have the more usual 
meaning of “ general”. In either case the reference shows that the 
Dravidian Ajivikas received the support of men of substance. 
The imposition of the Ajivika tax in South India ® indicates a 
certain degree of affluence among those subject to it. 

The social status of the remnants of the Northern Ajivika 
community seems to have fallen at an early date. By the time 
of the final composition of the Vdyu Purm^a, which may 
perhaps be related to the Gupta period,® the Ajivikas seem 
to have possessed the humble status of iudras, or even of 
outcastes. They are described in the Purana as being of mixed 
mrna, a class of workmen, worshipping pUdcas ; but they still 
seem to be comparatively wealthy, and employ much ill-gotten 
wealth on their religious ceremonies.'^ 

Relations between Ajivikas and Buddhists 

The Pali texts contain many strictures upon Ajivika ascetics, 
and they are generally described as being foolish, repulsive, 
and hypocritical. In the Majjhima the Buddha is said to have 
told the wanderer Vacchagotta that no Ajivika had ever “ made 

^ V. supra, pp. 111-12. ^ Oilappatikaram ed, Aiyarxxvii, 84-102. 

^ Ibid., i, 23. * “ jSilappadikaram,'' p. 88. 

® V. inha, p. 195. 

® Patil, Cultural History from the Vdyu Purd'y-Uf p, 16. 

Vdyu, 69,286-6. V. infra, pp. 162 ff. 
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an end of sorrow ” on his death, and that in the ninety-one 
Icalpas of his previous births he remembered but one Ajivika 
who had been reborn in heaven^ The latter was a believer in 
karma and in the efficiency of works, and therefore was not an 
orthodox follower of Makkhali Gosala. 

In the Afiguitara the Buddha accuses the Ajivikas, together 
with numerous other classes of ascetics, of committing all the five 
sins, and declares that they are all destined for the infernal 
regions.^ 

Ajivika laymen are depicted as cruel and deceitful. The lay 
Ajivikas from a distant village who bought the daughter of a 
Savatthi prostitute as a wife for their son, through the interven¬ 
tion of the bhiJekhu Udayi, are said to have treated her like a 
slave, and would allow neither her mother nor the matchmaker 
to see her.® 

Two references in the Vinaya indicate the shame and annoy¬ 
ance felt by Buddhist monks at being mistaken for Ajivikas. 
The first incident is said to have taken place when a group of 
hliikkhus was robbed of their robes on the road from Saketa to 
Savatthi. Not being permitted to beg fresh robes of 
householders, they entered the city of Savatthi naked, and 
the citizens wondered at the handsome naked Ajivikas whom 
they saw talking with the clothed bliikkhus.^ The second incident 
also took place at Savatthi, at the Jetavana, when the Buddha 
allowed his monks to remove their robes and expose their bodies 
to a cooling shower of rain. At the time the pious laywoman 
Visakha sent her maid to invite them to a meal, but when 
she saw the naked bhihhhus the girl returned to her mistress and 
declared that the drama was no longer occupied by Buddhist 
monks but by Ajivikas.® As a result of both these incidents the 
Buddha amended the rules of the order, to avoid any danger 
of similar misapprehensions in future. 

^ Jto Tcho so Vacclui ekanavtUo kappo yam a,1uiyi anmsaramit n' dbkijanami 
kanci Ajivahaip saggupagarp anilatra ekena, so p‘ dsi kamma-mdi kiriya-vadi, 
Majjh. i, p. 483. 

® Aag. iii, p. 276. p ’ ” ’ ' ■ , ’ ■ ' • -v^ith the 

Ajivikas. He states 1 e heaven 

of Anantamanasa, and thus seems to imply that this heaven is attainable by 
Ajivikas of the highest sanctity {PapaUca Sudani to Majjh. 11, vol. ii, pp. 
9-10. V, infra, p. 261). 

® Fin. iii, pp. 135 if. * Ibid, iii, pp. 212 if. ^ Ibid. i,pp. 290 ff. 
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Yet the attitude of dislike and distrust indicated by these 
stories is only one side of the picture. There is evidence to show 
that, like A^oka 250 years later, many laymen of the Buddha’s 
time, while bestowing special favour on one sect, were the 
friends and patrons of all. We have seen that King Bimbisara 
fed the Buddhist sanglm and other religious communities, at the 
behest of one of his kinsmen who had become an Ajivika ascetic.^ 
A further Vinaya passage tells of a mahdmatta who was an 
A-jlvika disciple, and who also gave a meal to the Buddhist 
order, which was graced by the Buddha himself. On this occasion 
the Master is said to have reprimanded the hhiJchhu Upananda 
for his impoliteness in coming late to the feast.^ The Vinaya 
also mentions a Buddhist layman who visited a park in the 
company of a number of Ajlvikas ® ; and we have seen that the 
hhikhhu Udayi was not too proud to act as matchmaker on behalf 
of Ajivika laymen. * 

A very significant indication of friendly relations between 
the two sects is the story of the announcement of the Buddha’s 
parinirvaT^a to the elder Mahakassapa. At the head of a band of 
500 bhiJchhus he was resting by the roadside on the way from 
Pava to Kusinara, when there passed by a certain Ajivika, 
who came from Kusinara holding a manddra/ua flower in his hand; 
this indicated that some great and auspicious event had taken 
place, for the manddrava grows in the worlds of the gods, and only 
rains upon earth on such occasions. The monks asked the 
Ajivika if he Imew their leader, and it was he who told them 
that Grotama had passed to nirvd'ijxi seven days previously.® 
In the Vinaya story the Ajivika’s words are very respectfully 
spoken. He addresses Mahakassapa by the title dmso, and 
implicitly admits the greatness of the Buddha by referring to 
him as parinibbuta instead of mata,^ He, too, is addressed by the 
courteous title dvmo. 

Not only did Ajivikas feed Buddhists, but on occasions 
Buddhists fed Ajivikas. While at Vesali the Buddha’s followers 

^ Ibid.iv,p,74. V. supra, pp. 120, 131-32. 

® Ibid.ii,p, 166. 

® Ibid. ii,p. 130. V, infra, p. 137. 

* V. supra, p. 136. 

* Ft». ii, p. 284. 

® Anii avuso, jdmmt. Ajja sati’-dha-parinibbuto aamaxto Qotamo, Tato me 
idarp manddmva-pupphaijt gahitaip. 
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found themselves with more food than they required, and gave 
their surplus to those ascetics who accepted leavings {viglids'- 
dda). An Ajivika who had been thus fed by the hhihhhus was 
later overheard by one of them telling a fellow Ajivika of the food 
which he had obtained from the “ shaven-headed householder ” 
{mmh^-gaha'pati'ka), Gotama. The hhikhlms reported the matter 
to their master, who forbade the distribution of surplus food to 
mendicants of other orders in future.^ 

This story may be the traditional explanation of a hardening 
and worsening of relations between the two sects, which perhaps 
took place in the Buddha’s lifetime. Its implication is that the 
breach arose from the discourteous conduct of the Ajivikas. 
Perhaps the latter, with their sterner discipline, began to ridicule 
the easy-going Buddhists, and the growth of mutual recrimina¬ 
tions and of sarcastic attacks on both sides, led to the ostracism 
of the Ajivikas by the Buddhist order. The incident of the 
Ajivika who declared the Buddha to be a shaven householder ” 
is not the only such case recorded in Buddhist literature. The 
Vinaya also mentions a company of Ajivika laymen who mocked 
a group of hhikhlms in an unnamed park, because the latter were 
carrying sunshades. The Ajivikas are said to have derided the 
hhihhhus before the Buddhist laymen to whom they were talking, 
saying that they looked like officials of the treasury [gav-ahor 
mahamatid)^ and were '‘hhihhhus who were not hhihhhus'' 
{hhihhhu na hhihhhu).^ 

It is clear from these examples that the Buddhists were 
very sensitive to these accusations of laxity in discipline. No 
doubt many of the simpler lay folk of the time were inclined to 
estimate the sanctity of a religious order by the severity of 
its discipline, and to bestow their alms accordingly. It may be 
inferred that the Ajivikas were equally sensitive to the Buddhist 
accusations of hypocrisy. They are said to have expelled the 
repulsive Jambuka from their community for fear of the scandal 
that the Buddhist sangha would make of his conduct if it became 
known.® 

With each sect attempting to win members from the others 
animosity must inevitably have arisen. The violence of the 
competition for supporters is evident from the story of Migara, 

1 Vin. iv, p. 91. * Ibid. ii. pp. 130-1. * V, aupra, p. 97. 
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the rich hanker of Savatthi of whom we have heard before in 
more than one contexts Migara first appears on the scene as an 
earnest devotee of the naked ascetics, but his loss of faith begins 
when his newly married daughter-in-law, the Buddhist lay- 
woman Visakha, refuses to pay reverence to the 600 mendicants 
whom he entertains, declaring that they are devoid of modesty 
and shame, and unworthy of respect. When Migara agrees to 
entertain the Buddhist sangha the Ajivikas besiege his home, in 
a frantic attempt to prevent their rivals from obtaining so 
wealthy and influential a convert. 

That of Migara is not the only example of conversions from 
Ajivikism to Buddhism. The ascetics Upaka and Jambuka 
and the unnamed Ajivika layman of Kosambi have already been 
mentioned.^ The hulupaga brahma^ia Ajivika of the Mauryan 
court, Janasana, is also said to have been converted to Buddhism.® 
The wanderer Sandaka, who seems to have owed loose allegiance 
to Makkhali Gosala, is another case in point. ^ That strong 
animosity, aroused by rivalry in conversion, continued among 
the less tolerant members of both communities may be inferred 
from Asoka’s pleas for mutual forbearance and respect among the 
sects of his time.® 

Relations between Ajivikas and Jainas 

That Ajivikas and Jainas were originally on good terms and 
indeed closely related, is evident from the Jaina tradition of the 
early friendship and association of Grosala and Maha-vira.® 
The near relationship of the two sects is confirmed by the 
Buddhist tradition associating Makkhali Gosala and Buraia 
Kassapa, the two chief Ajivika leaders, with Niga^itha Nataputta, 
or Mahavira, as members of the group of six heretics with whom 
the early Buddhists waged a continuous war of words. The 
frequent confusion of the terms nirgrantha and ajivika in the 
Buddhist texts also points in the same direction. That the 
confusion persisted in some Buddhist circles even as late as post- 
Mauryan times is shown by a story in the Divydvadana^ in which 

1 n -J oonff V. supra, pp. 97, 1.S2. * V, supra, pp. 94 f., 97,133. 

^ * Majjh. i, p. 613, V. supra, pp. 18-19. 

* ■ ■ ® V. supra, pp. 39 fiF. ’ V. supra, pp. 96-97. 
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a nirgrantha layman is said to have defiled an image or picture 
{'pratima) of the Buddha, as a result of which desecration the 
Emperor Moka. ordered the destruction of all the ajwikas in 
the regiond Here the terms seem plainly intended to bo 
taken synonymously, in striking contrast to Anoka’s own inscrip¬ 
tion, where the two sects are sharply distinguished.^ 

Our belief in the early and close relationship of the two sects 
is strengthened by similarities in practice and doctrine, such as 
in the custom of ascetic nudity, and by the Ajivika abhijdlis, 
or six classes of mankind.^ The points in which these resemble 
and differ from the le^yds of the Jainas will be considered in 
our second part.^ Meanwhile the classification is of interest 
for the intimations which it gives of the attitude of the early 
Ijivikas to their rivals among the heterodox communities. 
The highest, or supremely white group {pamma-sukh'-dhhijdti) 
contains only Nanda Vaccha, ICisa Sankicca, and Makkhali 
Grosala. Below these is the white category (suhU-dhhijdii), 
containing Ajivikas and Ajivinis. Next comes the green (halidda), 
which holds “ the householder clad in white robes, the disciple 
of the acelakas to which Buddhaghosa adds: “he (i.e. 
Makkhali) makes the nigantha (laymen), who give bim his 
necessities, superior (to the nigantha ascetics of the red class).” ® 
Fourth from the top is the red class {tohita), “ niganfms who 
wear a single garment ” ®; while in the lowest place but one is 
the blue (nila), “ bhikkhus who live as thieves, and believers in 
karma and (the eflficiency of) works.” ’ Finally in the lowest 
and most debased and reprobate class, the black {ka^h’-dbhijdti), 
are found thieves, hunters, and others who live by violence. 

The classification of the abhijdtis indicates that the Ajivika 
regarded the Jaina as second to himself in sanctity. The Buddhist 

^ Divydvadana, p. 427. V. infra, pp. 147-48. 

® V. infra, p. 148. 

® Aiig. iii, 383 j Sum. Vil. i, p. 162. V. supra, pp. 20,27,109, and infra, pp. 243ff. 

V. infra, p. 246. 

'* QiM oddta-vasand acelaka-sdvaku {Aiig. iii, 384). Ayam atiano paccaya- 
dayake nigw^the hi pi jetthakatare karoti {Sum. Vil. i, 162). Our interpretation 
1 ’ -■'"--’ly tentative. It seems that 

sry loosely. 

' iii, p. 273) seems to accept 

! o * etation (v. supra, p. 109). 

’ Bhikkhu kaV'daka-vuttika ye va pan' ahhe pi keci kamma~vadd kiriya-vada 
{Atg. iii, 383). Our interpretation differs from Hare’s, V. infra, p. 243. 
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Wlikhhu was but a poor third, and the orthodox brahmaria 
was presumably included with the wretched kurura-lcammanta 
in the black category, although, as has been shown,^ there are 
certain indications that early Ajivika practice and doctrine 
were closer to orthodoxy in some particulars than were the 
practices and doctrines of Buddhism and Jainism. 

The Bhagavatl Sutra^s account of Gosala’s death indicates 
that for most of the period of the ministry of the Ajivika leader 
relations between Jaina and Ajivika were not unfriendly, Ananda, 
Mahavira’s disciple, to whom the long story of the merchants 
was told,^ seems to have treated Gosala with great respect before 
Mahawa forbade all association with him. Further evidence 
that Jaina strictures on Ajivika morals did not always imply 
intolerant social relations is given by the story of Saddalaputta, 
wherein Gosala is said to have praised Mahavira in the usual 
Jaina terms.® The BJiagavati Sutra * names twelve Ajivika 
lajonen, including one Ayampala or Ayambuia, probably 
Ayampula of Savatthi,® who are held up to the Jainas as models 
of virtue and non-violence. They are surprisingly described as 
“ worshippers of the arhants and the gods ”, or “ worshippers 
of the arhants as gods although Abhayadeva the commentator 
states that the false arhant Gosala is here meant. The Buddha 
declared that he knew of only one Ajivika to reach heaven,^ 
but the Jaina AupapdtiJca Sutra ® assures Ajivika ascetics of 
various types ® of a divinity of twelve sdgarovaTndlrri in duration 
in the heaven called AccuaJcappa. The promise is repeated in the 
Bhagavatl Sutra}^ The same rebirth was forecast for Gosala by 
Mahavira, although in his case it was to be followed by a long 
succession of births in less pleasant conditions.^^ 

Thus the early relations of the two sects seem to have been 
of a friendly and mutually respectful type, broken only from time 
to time by quarrels over doctrine and discipline. We have already 
suggested that relations between Ajivikas and Buddhists worsened 
owing to strenuous competition in conversion. With the Jainas 

1 V. supra, p. 131. * V. supra, p. 69. » V. supra, pp. 62-63. 

* Bh. SH. viii, aii, 329, fol. 309. V. supra, p. 122. ® V. supra, p. 62. 

“ ^ ’ V.supra,pp. 134-36. 


■.,p. 142. 


Bh, Sii. i, au. 26. 
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the same worsening may have taken place, and for the same 
reason. The Uvdsaga Dasdo speaks of two conversions from 
Ajivikism, the first that of Saddalaputta by Maha\nra,^ and the 
second that of an unnamed Ajivika deva by the Jaina layman 
Kuijdakoliya of KampiUa.® The Bhagavatl states that many of 
Giosala’s adherents deserted him after the magic duel at Savatthi. 
We have no mention of counter-conversions from Jainism and 
Buddhism to Ajivikism, but if the lost Ajivika scriptures were 
restored to us records of these too would doubtless be forthcoming. 
Dr. Barua has ingeniously suggested that the Bhagavatl account 
of the killing of the two Jaina disciples Sawaijiubhuti and Sunak- 
khatta ® conceals their defection from Jainism to the cause of 
Gosala. In view of the clear statement of the text this must 
remain an unproved and unacceptable hypothesis. More probable 
is Barua’s further suggestion, that Mahavira’s ban on all contact 
between his followers and those of Gosala may represent measures 
taken by the early Jaina community to counteract large-scale 
defections to the Ajivikas.^ 

1 Uv. Das, vii; v. supra, p. 52. 

2 Ibid, vi; v. supra, p. 133, 

® V. supra, p. 66. 

* JDL. ii, pp. 34-6. Barua’s view that Sunakkhatta of the JBhagavati is 
identical with Sunakkhatta the Lioohavi of Majjk. i, pp. 68 S. is quite unprovable. 
The two characters have nothing in oomiuon except their names. 
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AJIVIKAS IN THE NANHA AND MAUEYA PERIODS 
Mahapadma 

After the death of Gosala, Mahavira is said to have prophesied 
his future birthsA He forecast that the false prophet would 
ascend to the Accua-happa heaven, and would there enjoy divinity 
for twelve sdgarommalm periods. Then he would be reborn 
on earth as Mahapaiima, the son of King Sanmiuti and his queen 
Bhadda, in the city of Sayaduvara in the land of the Pandas, 
which is situated at the foot of the Vindhyas in Bhara- 
tavarsa. On his accession the two devas Punnabhadda and 
Maijibhadda would serve as his generals (se'iid-hammam kdhinti), 
and he would ride through the city on a white elephant; hence 
he would obtain the titles Devasena and Vimalavahapa. He would 
become a violent persecutor of Jainas until, one day insulting 
the ascetic Sumangala while the latter was engaged in meditation, 
he would be reduced by the magic power of the saint’s asceticism 
to a heap of ashes. 

The soul of Gosala would then, according to Mahavira, con¬ 
tinue to transmigrate through many births of all types, until 
at last the harvest of his evil deeds would be fully reaped, and he 
would become a Jaina ascetic Dadhapainna in Mahavideha. 
Remembering all his past lives he would die by slow starvation 
in the orthodox manner, and would thus make an end of all 
sorrow.® 

Although Dr. Barua has tried to make a historical figure of 
Dadhapainna,® the later rebirths as described in the BJiagavati 

1 J?A.»S«.xv,fol.687if. 

® Bh. JSU. XV, ail. 560, fol. 694. 

® “ . . . Dacjhapairma, a wealthy citizen of the great Videha country, 
sought to bring about a reconciliation between the hostile sects by conferring 
witii the Jainas ” (JDL. ii, p. 64). “ The Bhagavati Sutra refers to an Ajiviya 
committing religious suicide sometime after Goaala’s death ” (ibid., p. 71). 
Barua backs both these statements by references not to the Sutra but to 
Hoemle’s paraphrase of its relevant chapter {Uv, Daa,, vol. ii, app. i). Both the 
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seem to be of no value for the reconstruction of the story of the 
Ajivikas. But it is possible that some significance is to be found 
in the account of Mahapaiima, which seems to contain a veiled 
attack on a king who was a patron of the Ajivikas and an opponent 
of the Jainas. If the king in question is not concealed by a false 
name the only historical figure whom the sovereign described 
in the Bhagavatl can represent is Mahapadma Nanda. This 
conclusion has been tentatively accepted by Baruad 
The inference rests on very slight evidence. The great city of 
Sayaduvara, with its hundred gates, suggests Pa^aliputra; 
the inference that the author had Pataliputra in mind is slightly 
strengthened by the alternative reading of the text, as used by 
Hoernle,^ which locates the city in the land of the Pup.das, 
and beneath the Vaitadhya mountain.® The latter is a mountain 
of Jaina legendary geography which defies location, but which 
may represent the Himalayas. Puijdraj or Northern Bengal, 
was not far distant from Magadha and probably formed part of 
the Nanda dominions. The power and splendour of the Nanda 
are attested by various sources,^ and in this respect also he 
resembles the Mahapaiima of the Bhagavatl. The Burdinas 
suggest that he was by no means orthodox.® Although the titles 
Devasena and Vimalavahana are not elsewhere attributed to 
him he is referred to in the Mahabodhi-vamsa as Ugrasena.® 
Two kings named Devasena are mentioned in the legends of the 
Kathd-sarit-sdgara. Of these the first rules at ^ravasti, and has 
nothing in common with Mahapaiima of the Bhagavatl,"^ but the 
second has some points of similarity.® He rules in Puiidravard- 
hana, thus agreeing with the Mahapaiima of Hoernle’s text of 
the Bhagavatl Sutra. He compels brahmapas and ksattriyas 

original and the paraphrase make it clear that Badhapainna is a Jaina ascetic 
of the normal type, who, by virtue of his spiritual perfection, remembers his 
past births and informs his disciples of his earlier birth as Gosala. Barua’s 
conclusion is quite unjustified. 

I JX»B.ii,p.67. 

* Uv. Das., vol. ii,app. i, p. 11. 

* The same forms occur in the Sthundfiga Sutra (ix, m, 693, fol. 468), in the 
description of the capital of the great king Mahapaiima, who will become the 

'iitlago. 

. " ■ ' va-ksattr'-dntakonrpali. 
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to pass the night with his daughter, who is possessed by a rahsasa, 
and thus encompasses their death; this suggests the traditional 
antipathy of the historical Mahapadma to the two higher castes. 
Finally he is reported to have said : It is impossible to bar the 
course of fate, whose dispensations are wonderful.” ^ We have 
here a further legend of a cruel king of Eastern India with a 
fatalist philosophy, but the link with the historical Mahapadma 
is still very tenuous. 

Evidence almost as strong can be found to suggest that the 
Mahapaiima of the Bhagavatl Sutra has no historical significance. 
No reference can be found to show that Mahapadma’s father 
was named Sammuti, for which name Hoernle quotes the variant 
Sumati; the Puranas declare him to have been a baseborn son 
of his predecessor Mahanandin.^ The only Nanda name which 
bears the faintest similarity to that of Mahapaiima’s father is 
that of the eldest of Mahapadma’s eight sons, called in the 
Bhdgavata Purdxia Sumalya ^; it is remotely possible that 
Sammuti is a corruption of this. 

Doubts as to the historicity of the Mahapaiima of the Bhagavatl 
are strengthened by the fact that there are several other figures 
of the same name and similar description in Jaina mythology.^ 
The first twihanhara of the coming Vtsarpirii will also be named 
Mahapaiima, a reincarnation of the Magadhan king “ Seniya 
Bhimbhisara ”, will be a prince of the same titles, kingdom, 
and parentage, and will only differ from the reincarnation of 
Gosala in his later career. Other Mahapaiimas are the ninth 
cakroAiaril of the coming Vtsar-pi/i^i, and the ninth of the current 
Avasarpi7:d. Furthermore, Jaina tradition, unlike that of the 
Purd/$as, is generally favourable to the Nandas; Hemacandra’s 
PwriHsp'parvan ® praises an unnamed Nanda king and repeats 
several favourable legends about him, none of which suggests 
that he was an enemy of Jainism. 

Indeed it has even been suggested that Mahapadma was himself 
a Jaina.® Arguments for this theory are based on the favourable 

^ Oatih 6dky0> paricchetuni na hy adbhuta-vidh&r vidheh. Ibid, iii, 18, y. 
267, p. 269. 

* E.g. Bhdgavata Pur&va^ 12,1,8. 

» Ibid.,p, 1. Ih PHAL, p. 190, n. 1. 
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tone of the Jaina legends about him, and on the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela, which, according to one reading, 
records that Kharavela restored to Kalihga a statue of a Jina, 
taken by the Nanda.^ The argument is not conclusive. If Maha- 
padma had been an earnest Jaina it is unlikely that he would have 
outraged the Kalihgan Jaina community by robbing their temples 
of their ikons. It would seem more probable that he carried away 
the image as a trophy, obtained by harrying a sect to which he was 
opposed. The inscription is in very bad condition and the reading 
may be incorrect. Dr. Barua has suggested jmiam for 
and the acceptance of this reading would seriously weaken the 
theory that Mahapadma was a supporter of Jainism, further, 
the Nanda mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription may not 
have been Mahapadma at all, but another Nanda king. 

In favour of the view that Mahapadma was a patron of 
Ajivikism it may be argued that the Ajivika community certainly 
existed in some strength in Magadha at the time, and received 
some patronage from the Mauryas, who were the successors of 
the Nandas. Whatever his sect, Mahapadma seems to have been 
no friend of orthodox Hinduism, and it may therefore be inferred 
that he patronized heretical sects. The reference in the 
Bhaga/oail Sutra suggests that he may have given his special 
support to the Ajivika sahglia. 

This view is slightly strengthened by a phrase in the Makdvarnsa 
Commentary, which states that the great Capakya, after cursing 
the last Nanda, escaped from his clutches in the guise of a 
nude Ajivika ascetic.® If any inference is to be derived from this 
late and unreliable tradition it is that Ajivikas were numerous 
in Nanda times and not subject to persecution from the royal 
officers. 


Ajivikas in Maurya Times 

It would seem that Ajivikism spread fairly rapidly beyond 
the region of its origin. The Mahdvamsa records that, by the 
time of the Mauryas, it had found its way to Ceylon, where the 


^ Epi. Ind. XX, pp. 72 JBf. Nanda-raja-nUarji ca Ka[li]fi^a-ji7iat}i mnnivesa ... 
2 /^Q.xiv,pp.261ff. 

2 Varp3(Ulha-ppak^im, vol. i, p. 183. 
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king PamJukabliaya, tke grandfatker of Asoka’s contemporary 
Devaiiampiya Tissa, built a bouse of Ajivikas ” {Afivikdnam 
geJiam) at Aiiuradbapura.^ 

A passage in tbe Petavatthu tells of King Pingala of Surattba, 
wbo, two hundred years after the Buddha’s nirvana, left his 
kingdom in the service of the Mauryas {Moriydnam upaUhdnam).^ 
As he was returning to his capital he was met by a peta, who 
told him that he was the disembodied soul of one who had formerly 
been a heretic of Surattiha, who had held Ajivika views. The 
passage indicates that Ajivikism may have spread to Gujarat 
by this period. 

Evidence that A^oka was a friend of the Ajivika order, and 
that it flourished during his reign, rests on the very solid basis 
of his own inscriptions. Literary references also link him 
with the Ajivikas. Both the Dwydvaddna^ and the MaM- 
vamsa Gommentary* teU of an Ajivika mendicant attached to 
the court of King Bindusara, Aioka’s father, who correctly 
prophesied the coming greatness of the Prince. In the first account 
he is called Pifigalavats'-djwa, a parivrdjaka, and seems to have 
been a court prognosticator. At the invitation of Vindusara 
he watches the princes at play, and by various omens he recognizes 
that A^oka will become king. As Aioka is not the favourite prince 
Pihgalavatsa dares not tell the King of his prophecy, and when 
questioned refuses to give a definite answer. But he tells Anoka’s 
mother, Queen Subhadrangi, of her son’s coming greatness, 
and on her advice he leaves the kingdom, lest Vindusara force 
an answer from him. On the death of Vindusara he returns to the 
Magadhan court. 

In the MaJidvaTnsa Commentary’s version of the story the 
Ajivika is a hulupaga, or household ascetic, of the Queen. His 
name is given as Janasana, of which there are the variants 
Jarasona and Jarasana, and he is said to have been of brahmapa 
family. The Commentary states that he was very wise, having 
been born as a python in the days of Buddha Kassapa, and in 
this form having overheard the discussions of hliiWhus well 
versed in philosophy. He correctly prophesies Anoka’s future 
greatness from the Queen’s pregnancy longings; no reason is 


* MaMvaijisa x, 101-2. 

* DivydvaMna, pp. 370 ff. 
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given for His quitting tHe court, Hut by tbc time of Anoka’s 
accession. He appears to Have abandoned his former patrons. 
The king is said on one occasion to Have asked His mother whether 
any prophet had forecast his prosperity; the queen replied 
that Janasana had done so, whereupon A^oka sent a deputation 
with a carriage to bring the Ajlvika to the palace. Janasana 
was then residing at an unnamed place a hundred yojanas 
distant from Pataliputra ; on the journey to the capital he met 
the elder Assagutta, by whom he was converted, and he entered 
the Buddhist order. 

The two stories, while differing considerably in important 
details, including the name of the Ajivika prophet, seem to have a 
basis of fact. The very discrepancies in the two accounts suggest 
that the authors drew their material independently from a wide¬ 
spread tradition which had developed with the passage of time. 
Such a story seems more probably dependent on a real occurrence 
than on a monkish fiction. We may therefore believe that 
Bindusara kept at his court an Ajivika fortune-teller who was 
persona grata to the chief queen. The Divydvadd'tm's story of his 
flight is not altogether convincing ; it fits too well into the frame¬ 
work of Vindusara’s hostility to A^oka and the latter’s usurpation 
of the throne of Magadha to give an impression of authenticity. 
The account of the conversion of Janasana in the Mahdmrma 
Commentary, with its strong flavour of pious edification, is even 
more suspect. But neither account is intrinsically impossible. 
Bindusara’s interest in unorthodox philosophy is strikingly 
attested by a classical reference.^ We may conclude that, oven 
before the introduction of Anoka’s policy of toleration, Ajivikas 
were patronized by the court of Magadha. 

The DivydvaMna gives another much more questionable 
story of Aioka’s relations with the Ajivikas.® iioka, hearing 
that a nirgrantJia in Pupdravardhana had defiled a picture or 
statue of the Buddha, ordered the destruction of all Ajivikas 
in the locality, as a result of which order 18,000 were massacred 
in a single day. The same crime was later committed by another 
nirgranika layman in Pataliputra, in punishment of which 
the king offered a reward of a dindra for the head of every 

^ Athenseua xiv, 67. Quoted (7//. i, p. xxxv. 

2 Divydvadana, p. 427, V. supra, p, 139, 
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nirgmniha brought to him. This second wave of persecution 
led to the murder of the king’s younger brother, Prince Yita^oka. 

The loose use of the terms nirgrantha and ajivika in this 
story makes it uncertain whether they were intended to apply 
to the order of Mahavira or to that of Makkhali; it may indeed 
have been intended to refer to both sects indiscriminately. As 
it stands, the story is quite incredible, in that it makes the 
apostle of toleration a monster of quite un-Buddhist fanaticism. 
If it has any significance it is to indicate a tradition of hostility 
to Ajivikas and Jainas, which may have occasionally flared 
up under other monarohs into open persecution. The story 
suggests that Ajivikism was specially prevalent at the time in 
Pun^ra, a suggestion also conveyed by the Jaina story of Maha- 
paiima.^ The trampling on the image, with its indication of 
iconoolasm on the part of the anti-Buddhist nirgrantha-djlvilcas, is 
a theme which recurs at a much later date in Kashmir, in comiec- 
tion with the mysterious naked ascetics employed byKingHarsa.^ 

The inscriptions of A^oka give us references which for the 
first time are completely reliable records of the contemporary 
influence of the Ajivika sect. These occur in the Seventh Pillar 
Edict, and in the dedicatory inscriptions in the Barabar and 
Nagarjuni caves. 

The Seventh Pillar Edict ® is found in only one version, on 
the Delhi-Topra pillar. It was issued in the twenty-seventh year 
of Aioka’s consecration, or 237 b.c., according to Hultzsch’s 
computation. It describes the imperial policy for the propaga¬ 
tion of dharma, and especially the duties of the ofificers of public 
morals {dharma-Tnahdrmtra), who, in Hultzsch’s translation, 
“ were ordered ... to busy themselves with the affairs of the 
samgha ; likewise others were ordered ... to busy themselves 
also with the Brahmanas (and) Ajivikas; others were ordered 
, . . to busy themselves also with the Nirgranthas ; others were 
ordered ... to busy themselves also with various (other) 
sects; (thus) different Mahamatras (are busying themselves) 
specially with different (congregations).” ^ 

1 V supra, pp. 142 ff, s V. infra, pp. 206 S. » OIL i, pp. 131 £F. 

^ wie Jcafe ime viyhpa^ holiaifjfiti hemeva bablianesu 

a[j]tvik^ pi ■ ’ “ nigayiihesu pi me hate ime viyapata 

hohayiU ndn4- • e viyapatd hokarpti ti pativisithaiy, 

papiviaifkaijitesuteeultej . . . mata. ibid., p. 136, ii, 16-16. 
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The absence of any conjunction linking the words bdbJianesu 
and djlviJcesu has led Biihler to interpret the former as an adjec¬ 
tive governing the latter . . . “ likewise I have arranged it that 
they wiU be occupied with the Brahmanical Ajivikas Follow¬ 
ing Kern, he expresses his belief that the Ajivikas were Vaisnavas.^ 
The theory of Kern and Biihler has been attacked by Hoernle ® 
and D. R. Bhandarkar/ and few would now accept it. In the 
Seventh Pillar Edict the word bdbhanesu seems certainly to be 
a noun. The absence of a copulative conj miction presents a 
difficulty, but no doubt other examples can be found wherein 
a ca seems to be omitted. But, even granting aU these provisos, 
there may be a modicum of truth in the old theory of Kern and 
Biihler. A close connection between the Brahmana and the 
Ajivika is indicated by Asoka’s classification of the sects. The 
bodies among which the maMindtras were active seem to be 
divided into four sections, to each of which is given a clause in 
the inscription, the clauses each concluding with the verb Tidhamti. 
The four classes are (1) the Buddhist saiigha, (2) Brahmapas and 
Ajivilcas, (3) Nirgranthas or Jainas, and (4) various heretics. 
Even if we admit that Aioka intended to make a distinction 
between Brahmapas and Ajivikas, it is evident that he con¬ 
sidered the Ajivikas to be more closely related to the orthodox 
brahmapas than were the Jainas, since Brahmana and Ajivika 
are included in the same clause. We have already found references 
which point to the fact that the Ajivikas were nearer to the 
orthodox ascetic orders in their conduct than were either of the 
other great heretical communities.® A^oka seems to have recog¬ 
nized this fact. It win also be remembered that Jarasana, the 
Ajivika fortune-teller at his father’s court, came of a brahmana 
family.® Even before Aioka’s day it is possible that some of the 
Northern Ajivikas had begun to draw very close to the parent 
stock. 

The Seventh Pillar Edict also gives some indication of the 
influence of the Ajivikas at the time. The Ajivika sanglia appears 
as a fully developed religious community, on an equal footing 
with the two other non-brahmanic systems, and is not relegated to 
the last category of the “ various heretics It may be suggested 

1 Epi. Ind. ii, p. 272. * JA. xx, p. 362. » EME, i, p. 267. 

'* i-4. xU, pp. 286-290. ® V. supra, p, 131. * V. supra, p. 146. 
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that, since Aioka mentions the Ajivikas before the Nirgranthas, 
or Jainas, the former sect seemed to the king to be either more 
influential or more worthy of support than the latter. 


The Barabar and Nagarjuni Caves 

Even more convincing evidence of the continued influence 
of the Ajivikas in Magadha are the dedicatory inscriptions of 
Aioka in the artificial caves of the Barabar Hill,^ fifteen miles 
north of Gaya. These caves are four in number, three of which 
contain Aiokan inscriptions. The nearby hill of Nagarjuni 
contains three similar caves, which were dedicated to the Ajivikas 
by Anoka’s successor Dasaratha.^ 

Of the three Barabar caves with dedicatory inscriptions 
(Plate V), the first two, according to Hultzsch’s restoration of 
the texts,^ were given to the Ajivikas in the twelfth year of Anoka’s 
consecration. The first cave is named in the inscription Nigoha 
(Skt. Nyagrodha) (Plate V, i), and the second is referred to 
merely as a cave in the Khalatika Mountain (Plate V, ii). Little 
doubt can exist about the interpretation of these two inscrip¬ 
tions, but the third (Plate V, iii) has been badly defaced, and 
is in parts illegible. Hultzsch reconstructs the text as :— 

Ldjd Piyadasi ehunam- 
saii-vasd \hK\ isi [^e ja [lagh] o 
[sdgamd] tkdta [me] iyam hubhd 

Mg .[d^] 

nd. 

” When King Priyadar^in had been anointed nineteen years, 
this cave in the very pleasant Kha [latika mountain] was given 
by me for (shelter during) the rainy season.” ^ The inscription 
is followed by the auspicious symbols of swastika and dagger. 

Senart, basing his view on the reproduction in the first edition 
of Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, read in the third line the 
word mmdamasuliyam, and translated, on the analogy of the 
Da^aratha inscriptions : “ [Ceai est fait] pom aussi longtemps 


1 Gil. i, pp. 181 ff. V. Plate V. 
3 0/J.i,p.l81. 


2 JA. XX, pp. 301 ff. V. Plate VI. 
< Ibid., p. 182. 
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que dureront la lune et le soleiV' ^ Blililer cautiously avoided 
any attempt at a transcription of tlie doubtful letters ^ Senart’s 
translation will not stand in tbe light of the more recent reproduc¬ 
tion employed by Hultzsch, whose interpretation is not incon¬ 
sistent with the remains of the text. It might be expected that 
some reference to the Ajivikas would occur in the third inscrip¬ 
tion on the analogy of the first and second, but this does not seem 
to be the case ; no trace of the relevant ahsaras can be found 
in its defaced portions. It seems quite reasonable to believe, 
however, that the Ajivikas occupied the third cave, as they did 
the other two. 

One question not absolutely certain is whether the donor of 
the caves was in fact A^oka. This uncertainty has been recognized 
by Hultzsch,^ who admits that they may have been given by 
another member of the Maury a dynasty. But he points out that 
“ two of the caves . . . were dedicated . . . when the donor 
had been anointed twelve years ’ . . . This happens to 
be the regnal year in which the author of the rock- and pillar- 
edicts commenced to issue ‘ rescripts of morality ’ If the 
Piyadasi of the Barabar Hill inscriptions was not A^oka then 
we must assume that he was Candragupta, Bindusara, or one 
of the shadowy successors of Da^aratha, for the latter has left 
dedicatory inscriptions in the caves of the nearby Nagarjuni 
Hill in which he has used his personal name, and we may assume 
that, had he been the donor of the Barabar caves, he would have 
recorded his name in these also. No other king has the same 
strong inherent probability of being the donor of the Barabar 
caves as has Asoka. We have no evidence that the custom of 
incising inscriptions upon rock was practised before his reign, 
and there are no epigraphic records whatever of the successors 
ofDa^aratha. 

The Dai^aratha inscriptions of the Nag§,rjum Hill caves (Plate 
VI) are in better condition than those of Barabar. The formula 
used in the dedication differs from that of Aioka : “ The Vahiyaka 
cave has been given by Basalatha, dear to the gods, to the 
venerable Ajivikas, immediately on his accession, to be a place 
of abode during the rainy season as long as moon and sun (shall 

1 Les Imcriptiona de Fiyadasi, vol. ii, p. 212. 

2 lA. XX, p. 304. ® VII, i, p. xxix. 
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endure) ” ^ (Plate VI, i). The other two caves, called G-opika 
and Vadathika, bear similar inscriptions, the only significant 
alterations being in their names (Plates VI, ii andiii). 

The caves themselves are impressive monuments to the 
patience and skill of Mauryan craftsmen and to the honour in 
which the Ajivikas were held at the time. The hills in which 
they are located must have been especially popular with hermits, 
for they seem to be covered with the traces of religious occupants, 
both Buddhist and Hindu.^ In the time of Cunningham the caves 
were visited by thousands of pilgrims annually,^ and presumably 
are still so visited. When Cunningham inspected them the 
floors were strewn to a depth of three feet with broken pottery 
and brick, among which were mixed fragments of stone pillars, 
indicating that at one time the caves had had porticos or cloisters 
of some sort. 

Of the caves on Barabar HiU, that now called Kariia Chopar 
(Plate VII, i), which contains the third Aiokan inscription, 
measures 33 ft. 6 J in. by 14 ft. by 10 ft. 9 in.* The roof is vaulted, 
and the whole surface of the granite walls of the cave is polished. 
The interior is of a plain rectangular shape, and contains a small 
platform, raised 1 ft. 3 in. from the floor level, and measuring 
7 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. On the doorway of the cave are inscrip¬ 
tions in Gupta characters : Bodhimula ” and “ Daridrakantdra 
which suggest that at some time the cave was taken over by 
Buddhists. Other Gupta inscriptions appear to be the autographs 
of visitors. 

The cave now called Sudama (Plate VII, ii), in the inscription 
referred to as the Nigoha cave, consists of two apartments. 
The outer one, entered by a small recessed doorway at the side, 
measures 32 ft. 9 in. in length by 19 ft. 6 in. in breadth, and has 
an arched roof rising fcom a height of 6 ft. 9 in. at the walls to 
12 ft. 3 in. at the centre. The inner chamber is approximately 
circular, of 19 ft. 11 iu.-19 ft. diameter; its outer wall, facing 

1 rr . 1 ,.., Tr-i 7 T, O&vunarivpiy&m 

i ■ ■ ‘ . lA. XX, p. 364. Tho interpretation of vma- 

.1 ' 1900. p. 404). 

^ Cunningham, Fmr Reports . . . Vol. i, p. 41. 

« Ibid., p. 43. 

* Ibid., p. 45. 
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on th.e rectangular outer chamber, is undercut “ to represent 
tbatcb. with its overhanging eaves The whole structure is of 
the same high polish as the others. 

The cave of the second inscription, called in modern times the 
Vi^vamitra cave (Plate VII, iv), is of similar design, with a 
circular inner chamber of about 11 feet in diameter, somewhat 
smaller than that of the Sudama, which is unpolished, and 
apparenty incomplete. The outer chamber is cut straight back 
from the rock face, and the entrance, according to Cunningham’s 
diagram, extends to the fuU height and breadth of the chamber. 
Its length is 14 feet and its breadth 8 ft. 4 in. The A4okan 
inscription is engraved on the right-hand wall near the entrance. 
The floor of the cave contains four socket-holes, which apparently 
held timber framing.^ 

The fourth cave of the Barabar group (Plate VII, iii) contains 
no iiokan inscription. This is the Lomas B'Si, the structure 
and dimensions of which are very similar to those of the Sudama 
cave. The outer chamber is polished, but the inner chamber is 
rough-hewn. Cunningham suggests that the work was abandoned 
on reaching a deep fissure, which forms one of the natural lines 
of cleavage of the rook. The similarity of interior workmanship 
and design convinced Cunningham that the Sudama and Lomas 
Ilsi caves had been excavated at the same time and for the same 
religious purpose, and that an Aiokan inscription originally 
existed in the porch, and was removed when the latter was 
enlarged.® The carved porch of the Lomas !]^si cave is its most 
outstanding feature. This highly finished entrance, with its 
frieze of elephants, was thought by Cunningham to have been 
constructed in the Gupta period, since an epigraph of Ananta- 
varman Maukhari is to be found inscribed above it. This view 
was supported by Fleet,* but few would now subscribe to it. 
The arch is carved in slavish imitation of timber construction, 
and this, and other details of its workmanship and design, 
indicate a much earlier date.® Fergusson recognized that the 
facade was of approximately the same period as the cave itself.® 
The row of elephants above the entrance emerges from two 

i Ibid., p. 46. * Ibid., pp. 47-8. » Ibid., p. 47. < C*//. iii, p. 222. 

® Brown, Indian Architecture, p. 13. 

® History of Indian . . , 1910 edn., vol.i, p. 131. 
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crocodile-like maharas at either side, and appears to be wor¬ 
shipping three caityas. Whether these elephants are specifically 
Ajivika symbols cannot be decided with certainty. The ‘‘ Last 
Sprinkling Elephant ” was one of the eight finalities {ca/rimdim) 
of the AjlvikaSji a^nd King Harsa of Kashmir, who may have been 
a patron of the sect, introduced an elephant motif on his coins ^; 
but these feeble indications are very inconclusive. From the 
Bhagamtl Sutra it would seem that the Ajivikas, like their rivals, 
respected caityasy^ which were probably sacred sites in pre- 
Aryan times. It is not therefore impossible that the fa 9 ade 
of the Lomas Ilsi cave was added by a later patron of the Ajivikas, 
not long after the death of A^oka. 

The Lomas Esi cave bears on the door-jamb the short inscrip¬ 
tions Bodhimula and Kleia-hdntdray in Gupta characters of two 
different sizes and hands. This indicates its later occupation 
by Buddhists. Above the porch is a longer inscription of Ananta- 
varman Maukhari,^ in which he records that he placed in the 
cave an image of Krsna. Anantavarman apparently visited the 
Hill before his accession to the throne, for the inscription refers 
to his father Sardulavarman in the present tense, and gives 
the son no royal titles.^ It must therefore have been engraved 
shortly before c. a.d. 450,® and the caves cannot have been 
evacuated by the Ajivikas at a later date than this. 

Of the three NagarjunI caves the Gopika (Plate VIT, v) is 
a single rectangular chamber, its length parallel to the rock- 
face, entered by a passage in the middle of its length. Its dimen¬ 
sions are 46 ft. 5 in. by 19 ft. 2 in., and its ends are semicircular. 
The vaulted roof is 6 ffc. 6 in. high at the walls, rising to 10 ft. 6 in. 
at the centre. The interior, like those of the Barabar oaves, is 
highly polished. As well as the dedicatory inscription of Da^aratha 
it bears an inscription of Anantavarman, which records that the 
Prince caused an image of Katyayani to be placed in the cave, 
and gave a village, the name of which is illegible, to the support 
of the goddess Bhavaiu, of whom Katyayani appears to be an 
epithet."^ A himdred years ago the cave was occupied by a Muslim 
holy man, but it was empty when surveyed by Cunningham.^ 

^ V. supra, p. 68. * V. infra, p. 206. ® V. supra, pp, 31-32. 

* Oil. iii, pp. 221-3. ® Pires, Tlie Maukluiria, p. 62. 

' •. 7 C//. iii,pp. 226-8. 
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The Vahiyaka cave (Plate VII, vi) consists of a single rect¬ 
angular chamber measuring 16 ft. 9 in. by 11 ft. 3 in., entered 
by a small porch and a narrow doorway. The vaulted roof is 
10 ft. 6 in. at its highest point. Like those of the other caves, 
the whole interior is highly polished. Near its entrance is a 
well 23 feet deep, from which fact Cunningham interpreted the 
inscription of Dasaratha to read Ya^iyalcd-huhlid (‘^the Well 
Cave It bears no Maukhari inscription, but one in characters 
of a somewhat later style records that Acarya Sri Yog^nanda 
does reverence to ^iva Like the two other Nag^rjuni caves, 
this was later occupied by Muslim hermits. 

The third cave, the Vadathika, (PI. VII, vii) is entered by 
a very narrow passage, 7 ft. 2 in. long by only 2 ft. 10 in. wide, 
which was originally closed by a wooden door, the socket- 
holes of which remain. It is smaller and less imposing than 
the other two Nag^rjum caves, the chamber being only 16 ft. i in. 
long. Cunningham gives its breadth as 4 ft. 3 in., but this seems 
to be a misprint; his small diagram suggests a breadth of about 
10 feet. The cave has been divided into two by a rude brick wall 
of which “ the only opening to the inner room appears to be too 
small for the passage of any grown-up man, and could only 
have been used by the occupant for the reception of food 
Cunningham does not state how he managed to pass through 
this small opening to survey the whole room; presumably 
the wall was partly broken down when he visited the caves.® 
He gives no estimate of the date of the construction of this 
interior partition, but there seems no special reason to believe 
that it had any connection with the cave’s first Ajivika occu¬ 
pants. It is known, however, that the Ajivikas sometimes 
performed penances in large jars,^ and it may be that even the 
earliest occupants of the caves also practised self-immurement. 
This cave also contains an inscription of Anantavarman Maukhari, 
recording that he installed in it an image of Bhutapati and Devi, 
probably an ArdJiandrUvara figure of Siva,® 

^ Ibid., p. 50. 

^ Acdrya irl Yogdnanda praXMvmii SiddheSvara. Cunningham, op. oifc., 
pi. XX, no. vih. In Cunningham’s eye copy there seems to bo no trace of visarga 
or anusvdra. The Acarya’s name is also recorded in the Gopika Cave. 

3 - • ’ *■ 


® VI i. m, pp. 
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The large cave ohamhers of Nagarjuni were excavated, as the 
hiscriptions proclaim, as shelters for Ajivika ascetics during 
the rainy season. The caves of Lomas !Rsi, Sudama, and Yiivt- 
mitra, of the Barabar group, apparently served a different 
purpose, for all possess a circular inner chamber, which seems to 
have been a sanctuary of some sort. This inner chamber is in the 
spot which, in Buddhist cave temples, is occupied by the stiipa, 
or symbohc mound, hewn out of the Hving rock.^ Only two 
caves of the Lomas Ksi type are known, other than those of 
Barabar. Of these one, at Guntupalli in the Kistna District of 
Madras Province, which contains a stiipa, is thought to be a little 
later in date than those of Barabar.^ 

This cave is not far distant from the region where Ajivikas 
are known to have persisted in comparative strength until the 
Middle Ages.^ In the tenth century a village called Acuvula- 
parru, the name of which may contain the Tamil inscriptional 
form of the word Ajivika, existed in the same neighbourhood.* 
It is therefore not impossible that the Guntupalli cave was also 
once an Ajivika hermitage. 

The second cave, at Kondivte near Bombay, is Buddhist. 
It is of later construction, but it retains the circular inner chamber 
with a stupa} It is possible that the Barabar caves originally 
also contained stupas^ not hewn from the rock, but artificially 
erected and since removed. 

In the designs of the Lomas Rsi and Sudama caves we probably 
have a representation in stone of the earliest Ajivika meeting- 
place—a rectangular courtyard, at one end of which was 
a circular thatched hut, perhaps containing some sacred 
symbol. This, no doubt, was the Ajimya-sabhd of the Uvdsaga 
Basdo} 

The fact that these caves are the earliest surviving religious 
edifices in India suggests that the Ajivikas were the first com¬ 
munity to use material more solid than wood for religious pur¬ 
poses. That A^oka should have gone to so much expense and 

^ of Indian . . . Architecture, 

** Brown, Indian Architecture, p. 19. 

* V. infra, pp. 187 ff. 

* V. infra, p. 187. 

* Brown, ioc. oit. Fergusson, Cave Temples of India, pp. .360-1. 

« V. Bupra, pp. 115-16. 
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trouble to provide the community with hermitages is indicative 
of his support of the sect, and of its influence in Magadha at 
the time. That Da^aratha, Anoka’s grandson, should have 
recorded that he dedicated the NagUrjum caves immediately 
after his consecration strongly indicates that he bestowed 
his special favour on the sect. The fact that his name is omitted 
from the king-lists both of the Buddhists and of the Jainas 
suggests that he was looked on with disfavour by both sects, 
perhaps on account of his patronage of the Ajivikas.^ 

But the prosperity of the Ajivikas, and their enjoyment of the 
patronage of the Kings of Magadha, may not have been long- 
lasting. The inscriptions of Aioka and Dasaratha have been 
mutilated or defaced, most of them in such a manner as to indi¬ 
cate that the original inhabitants of the caves were evicted in 
favour of their religious opponents. Of the three A^okan inscrip¬ 
tions of the Barabar caves that of the Karna Chopar (Pi. V, iii) 
has been so badly defaced as to be almost illegible ; the Sudama 
inscriptio]! has the word s^dhhisitend in the first line and djlvikehi 
in the second effaced (PI. V, i); while of the Vi^v^mitra cave 
inscription (PI. V, ii) the aJcsaras a, jt, and vi only are effaced, 
while the rest of the inscription is remarkably clear and legible. 
Of the three Dasaratha inscriptions of the Nagarjuni oaves, that 
in the Vahiyaka (PL VI, i) has the whole word Ajmkehi 
obliterated; the Gopika cave inscription shows no signs of 
deliberate defacement, although some ahsaras are badly worn 
(PL VI, ii); while the Vadathika cave inscription (PL VI, iii) is 
defaced in two letters—the A and of Ajlmkehi. 

The selective nature of most of these defacements indicates 
that they were carried out by the religious rivals of the Ajivikas, 
who made use of the caves after them, and did not wish to be 
reminded of the former occupants. The evidence of later inscrip¬ 
tions, and of the other remains in the vicinity, shows that, 
after the Ajivikas, the caves were occupied by Buddhist, Hindu, 
and Muslim in turn. Of these, it is improbable that the Muslims 
were responsible for the defacement of the inscriptions, for it 
appears that, by the time of the Muslim invasion, the Brahmi 
alphabet was illegible even to the most learned Brahma^as.^ 

^ I)e la Vallce Poussin, UInde aux Temps de.s Mauryas, pp. 

^ Ishwari Prasad, History of Mediaeval India, p. 290, 
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Hultzscli has suggested that the inscriptions were defaced at the 
time of the installation of the Hindu images by Anantavarman.^ 
There is little to be said in favour of this view, which rests on 
a very slender basis, and is disproved by the fact that the only 
cave inscription in which the word AjiviJcehi remains quite 
intact, that of the Gropilia cave on Nagarjunl Hill, is one of the 
three in which Anantavarman placed a Hindu ikon,^ If the 
defacement had been the work of the carvers of the Maukhari 
inscriptions they would surely have taken special care to obliterate 
all record of the Ajivikas in those caves which their master had 
dedicated to Hindu deities. 

A very clever suggestion has been put forward by Dr. A. 
Banerji Sastri.® The HiU of Bara bar, called Khalatika in the 
A^okan inscriptions, was known in the time of Anantavarman 
as Pravaragiri. It also had another name, which is incised in the 
rock in Brahmi characters, in two forms, Gorathagiri and Gora- 
dhagiri."* The MaMbhamta refers to a hill of the same name as 
situated not far from Rajagrha.® According to Jayaswals 
reading of the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, that king 
occupied Gorathagiri in the eighth year of his reign, in the course 
of his Magadhan campaign. A clause in the 7th-8th hne of the 
inscription is read by Jayaswal as : “ Athame ca vase makati 
sendya maha[tu-bMtti]-Goradhagirim ghdtdpayita RdjagaJiam 
wpapidapayati” ® This Jayaswal translates : “ In the eighth 
year he (Kharavela) having got stormed (s?Jc) the Gorathagiri 
(fortress) of great enclosure (lit. * wall ’, ‘ barrier ’) by a great army 
causes pressure around Bajagrha.” ’ The word Qoradhagiri, sup¬ 
posed by Jayaswal to exist at the end of the seventh hne of the 
inscription, is not definitely legible in the reproduction to which he 
refers,^ but his reading is apparently supported by Konow ® 
and also by other competent authorities,^® and does not seem to 
be questioned in this particular. Banerji Sastri suggests that 
Kharavela, known to be an earnest Jaina, was responsible 
for the expulsion of the Ajivikas from the caves, the mutilation 

Oil. i, p. xxviii. * V. supra, p. 134. 

® JBORS. xii, pp. 63-62. * Jackson, JBOBS. i,pp. J 59-172, 

® xviii, 30 (Poona edn.). “ JJ50J?;S. iv, p. 399. 

’ Ibid., pp. 378-9. » JBOBS. iii, opp. p. 472. 

» ^ '.. - ’2 42. 

.p ■ * ■ Sdeci Imcriptions, vol. i, p. 208. 
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of the insoriptioRB of Asoka and Da^aratha, and the carving 
of the fagade of the Lomas Ilsi cave. He behoves that the facade 
shows resemblances to those of the Jaina oaves of Udayagiri, 
in one of which Kharavela’s inscription is found; he admits 
that these resemblances are not striking, but points specially 
to the monsters at the corners of the frieze of the Lomas Rsi 
cave, which are very similar in design to those at Udayagiri, 
where the elephants are replaced by lotuses or lions. 

This argument is not convincing, but is a mere expression 
of possibility. It seems more plausible if we adopt Jayaswal’s date, 
and place Kharavela in the first half of the second century B.c.^ 
But few recent authorities would admit that he reigned so early ; 
the latter half of the first century b.c. is the date now usually 
■ favoured for the Kharavela inscription, which mustthus have been 
inscribed a century or more ajfter those of Da^aratha.^ The 
Lomas fagade seems to be either Mauryan or immediately 
post-Mauryan—^the very primitive imitation of woodwork 
in the design,^ and the early form of the crocodile-like creatures 
to the right and left of the frieze,* point to an early date for 
its construction. 

Even though Kharavela may not have caused the carving 
of the entrance to the Lomas cave it is still possible that he 
was responsible for the eviction of the Ajivikas and for the 
defacement of the Mauryan inscriptions. But the evidence is 
quite inconclusive. On the basis of a barely legible inscription 
Kharavela is said to have occupied the hill, and he is known 
to have been a Jaina; these are the only facts on which the 
argument is based. Any local Magadhan ruler between the 
Maurya and Gupta periods is an equally possible persecutor 
of the Ajivikas. 

The Ajivikas must have lost possession of the oaves and the 
inscriptions must have been defaced at some time before the 
fifth century a.d., and probably before the commencement of 
the Gupta era, at a period when the Brahmi alphabet was still 
widely understood. "TOether the Ajivikas voluntarily abandoned 
the caves or were forcibly evicted, it is evident that their influence 

1 J50i2;S.iv,p.369. 

* ' i"-. • ■ ‘ ' p. 206, n. 1. 

8 1 i.r.i:-. 7 p. 38. 

* ■ l/v i.'i. ■, vi, p. 138. 
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waned rapidly in Magadha from the end of the Maurya period 
onwards. We. find no later material or epigraphic remains 
of them in Northern India, and although references to them 
occur in Sanskrit literature for over a thousand years after the 
deaths of their Maurya patrons, these are brief and few. It is 
doubtful if they were again a significant factor in North Indian 
culture. 


CHAPTER IX 


AJiVIKAS IN LATER TIMES 

References in Sanskrit Literature 

After the Mauxyas the Ajivikas, although occasionally meH' 
tioned in Sanskrit literature, never again appear in Northern 
India as serious rivals to the greater sects. The passages fi:om 
the early Buddhist and Jaina scriptures may indeed have taken 
final shape at a comparatively late period, but the flourishing 
Ajivika community referred to therein seems to be a recollection 
of Maurya and pre-Maurya times, rather than a picture of 
conditions in the fourth and fifth centuries a.d. 

In the ArthaMstm the Ajivikas are mentioned once. The house¬ 
holder who feeds ^dkyas, Ajivikas, or other base mendicants at 
sacrificial or commemorative ceremonies is to be fined a hundred 
{panas).^ The Ajivilca is mentioned with the Buddhist as 
the leading representative of the heretical orders. He is still 
a significant force in the community, for he, and not the Nir- 
grantha, comes second in the list. The latter is presumably 
included in the general group of base mendicants of other 
sects. It will be remembered that A^oka, in the Seventh 
Pillar Edict, gave the Ajivika precedence over the Nirgrantha,^ 
and the absence of reference to the latter by name in this passage 
suggests an early date for at least this regulation of the Artliaidstra, 
Had it been composed as late as the third century a.d., as Keith 
supposes,® surely the Nirgrantha would have been mentioned in 
preference to the Ajivika as a typical representative of heterodoxy. 
By this time there is ample archssological evidence to show that 


^ i§aky-dpmk*-ddln vrsala-pravrajitan devapitt-hdryem bhojayatai Satyo 
ArthaMstra iii, 20, p. 199. 

® V, supra, p. 150. 

* Amtoah Mookerji Oommemoration Volume, pt. i, pp. 8-22. 
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Jainism was widespread, while similar evidence of Ajivikism 
is non-existent. 

The Mahcibhdrata, with its many strata, cannot well be attri¬ 
buted to any century. No doubt it was in process of receiving 
final shape during the period between the Maurya and the Gupta 
dynasties, and its contents may be taken as indicative of the 
climate of thought and of social conditions in Western India 
during that period. It contains no reference to the Ajivikas— 
indeed it appears to contain no specific references to the greater 
heterodox orders of Buddhism and Jainism; but, besides the 
strange story of Mahki,^ it has a number of passages very similar 
in content to the doctrine of Makkhali Gosala as outlined in 
the Sdmanna-jphala Sutta. This perhaps indicates that Gosala’s 
teachings were by no means iminfluential. We have already 
suggested that he did but systematize an attitude to life which 
must have existed long before the emergence of the sect, and which 
may even have been found among Aryan warriors before their 
entry into India.^ The Ajivika sect must have acted as a stimulus 
to such an attitude, which is explicitly expressed in several 
Malidhhdrata references.^ 

Though the Ajivika doctrine of fate may have found its 
supporters the sect itself continued to decline. A reference in the 
Vdyu Purdm seems to depict the Ajiviltas struggling for survival, 
as a sort of secret society. The relevant passage follows a descrip¬ 
tion of the goblins {^isded), who lurk at twihght among ruined 
houses, at crossroads, and at other places of doubtful omen. 
" Eoads, rivers, fords, caitya-tvees, highways— ^Udeas have 
entered all these places. Those mirighteous people the Ajivas, 
as ordained by the gods, are the confusers of mrna and d^rama, 
a people of workmen and craftsmen. Goblins are the divinities 
in their sacrifices, which they perform with wealth (stolen) 
from beings who resemble the immortals (i.e. brahmaiias) and 
(gained by acting as) police spies, and with much other ill- 
gotten wealth, and with honey, meat, broth, ghee, sesamum, 
powder, wine, spirits, incense, greens, kriara (boiled sesamum 
and rice), oil, fragrant grass {? hliadra)^ treacle, and porridge. 
The Lord Brahma lilcewise appointed black garments, incense, 


^ V. supra, pp. 38-39. 


* V. supra, p. 7. 


3 V. infra, p. 218. 
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and flowers to be the oblations of the golilins at the quarters 
of the moon/’ ^ 

The equivalence of the Ajiva here mentioned and the Ajivika 
is attested by the lexicographers/ The Vdyu, which is mentioned 
by Baria and refers to the Guptas, is probably an early specimen 
of its class/ In it the habits of the Ajivikas seem to have changed 
very considerably since the days of Makkliali Gosala. The sect 
has developed a magical and sacrificial cult, and its members 
arc typified not as naked ascetics but as workmen and crafts¬ 
men. We may conclude that this description represents the 
Ajivikas at a later stage than do any of the Buddhist or Jaina 
references so far considered. It is perhaps a picture of the degener¬ 
ate remnant of the Ajivika lay community in North India during 
the Gupta period. 

The same text gives a description of mgna ascetics, who 
should not under any circumstances be allowed to be present at 
srdddha ceremonies. “Formerly brahmaijas, Ivsattriyas, vai^yas, 
and ^udras were perverted into heretics by the A suras, defeated 
in the battle of gods and demons. This (perversion) is not the 
creation of the Self-existent. Since the nirgrantlias who perform 
no srdddha and the ragged (beggars) live by force, they who do 
not live righteously are the naked (ascetics) and other peoples. 
The twice-bom man with vainly matted locks, vainly tonsured, 
vainly naked, (performing) vain fasts, muttering vain {'tnantras)— 
he is of the naked (ascetics) and other (heretical) peoples, base- 
born men, outcastes, the destroyers of prosperity. Although 
they do not perish as a result of the deeds which they commit, 

1 Paiho nadyo 'tha tirthdni mitya-vrkmn maMipatMn 

Pikdcd vinivififd vai athdnesv etenu mrvamfy. 284. 

Adlmrmika jands te vai Ajml vihitdii. mrail), 

VaryMramdh, saiikarikdh kdru-Hlpi-jands iathd, 285, 
Amrtdpama-sdUv~ 

Etair anyais ca hanair, 

Arahhante kriyd yas tu, pUdcdfi Ultra devatdIiL, 286. 

Madhu-mCiyvi'-audanair dadhwi tUa-curvi.a'(iuf‘dsavaih 

. . - .. 287. 


■ 

Vdyu, 69, ^ lino of v, 285 

I have translated VurndHramdh miikariJcdS as though a single compound 
adjective. My rendering of the first line of v. 286 is very tentative. 

2 V. infra, pp. 182-84. 

® Wintomitz, Geackichte der indischen LitcraUir, i, p. 40.3. 
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they are well known as men of evil courses. In vain,does the 
conceited man go to a ^raddJia ceremony or to (a sacrifice) per¬ 
formed by them.” ^ 

This passage, as well as that previously quoted, seems to 
be very corrupt, and has a number of variant readings. Among 
these an alternative for the second half of verse 30 may be 
of significance. As well as the reading sahtyd jlvanti harpatdli 
there is the variant i§dkyd fusti-kalam^ahah} The word pusti- 
kalamiakdh here seems to be out of place, since it occurs again 
at the end of verse 32, where it is probably a corruption of 
'pusti^vindiakah. On comparing these two versions, both 
of which are probably corrupt, we axe tempted to offer the 
tentative reconstruction: Ye visrdddMka-nvrgmnthdli Bdky^- 
Apvika-'karpatdli. This, with the first half of the following verse, 
might be translated : “ The nirgranthas, who perform no Srdddha, 
the Buddhist 0dkya) and Ajivika ragged mendicants (and) 
they who do not live according to dharma are the nagna people 
etc.” 

In the first Vdyu Purdii^a reference we read of the Ajivas, 
apparently prosperous craftsmen and artisans, who devote their 
ill-eamed wealth to the worship of the goblins who haunt the 
sacred groves, with ceremonies suggestive of later tantrism.® 
In the second passage we have a group of false ascetics, naked 
and otherwise (nagn'-ddi), who, like the Ajivas, axe the objects 
of the scorn and opprobrium of the orthodox. Whatever reading 
we accept for the crucial second half of the 30th verse of the 

1 Brahma^ah ksaUriya vaUifu vrmlai c'aiva sarvakalji. 

Pura devdaure yuddhe nirjitair asurais tadd 29. 

Pasa'^a-vaiJcT^a fata, V aim aY§t'ib> SvayartibhuvaJ},. 

Yad mkaMhaha’nirgranthoJ), Sahtyd jimnti karpa^Jji., 30. 

Ye dharmayi n* dnuvartante, te mi nayn'-ddayo jandU. 

Vrthd-ja}t vtiha-nagnM ca yo dvijal^ 31. 

Vrthd-vrati vrihd-jdpi te vai fiagrC-ddayo jandlji. 

KuV-ddhamd Ni§ddd& ca iathd pusti-vind&aMh,. 32. 

Kjia-karm'-dk^itds tv ete hupatmi, parikirtita^, 

Mbhir nirvfttayi vd Srdddhaiji vrthd gaccliati mdnavdn. 33. 

Vdyut 78. In the Poona text the second half of v. 32 reads : KtUandhamd 
nikdidS ca tathd pit^pi-kalayiSakdl}'. Por this I have substituted a variant reading 
{p. 291, n. 21); and I have altered kulandhamd to kulddJiamd, Otherwise the 

. n. This reading is accepted by the Calcutta 

text {vol. i, p. 191). 

® An alternative interpretation might be offered that the goblins receive, 
by decree of Brahma, the offerings intended by the Ajivas for other divinities. 
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second passage, it is clear that the group nagrC-ddi must include 
the ascetic leaders of the Ajivas of the first passage; unless 
indeed the author of the first passage has confused ascetics and 
goblins, and the 'pi^dcas who lurk in the twilight in ruined 
buildings, in groves, and at crossroads actually represent the 
Ajivika ascetics, who, like the Bodhisatta Ajivika of the Jdtaka,^ 
fled at the sight of men, no doubt in this case owing to rising 
popular antagonism. 

This puzzling reference in the Vdyu JPurdum leaves many 
questions unsettled, but at least it indicates that there survived 
in North India in Gupta times an Ajivika community, which had 
by now become corrupt and was probably rapidly declining. 

Mahayana Buddhist literature refers to Ajivikas in coimec- 
tion with its legends of the Buddha, but otherwise takes httle 
note of them. The Lolita Yistara mentions them briefly in a list 
of ascetics which includes camte, parivTajoJcas, vrddhairdvahas, 
gautamas, and nirgranthas.^ They are included in a similar 
list in the Saddliarma-PuvdanJca,^ where it is stated that a 
Bodhisattva does not associate with them. 

More significant is a reference in Kumaradasa’s JdnakV 
haraxia. Here Ravana, planning the rape of Sita, approaches 
llama’s hermitage in the guise of “ a maskarin) a false Ajivika, 
his head adorned with piled and matted locks Here the word 
maskarin is employed with Ajivika, but in other references it 
would seem to refer to ascetics of a diflerent type ®; we have 
already suggested that the term included any mendicant bearing 
a staff.® The matted locks of this false Ajivika are not altogether 
consistent with the description of Ajivikas in earlier sources, 
where they are said to have pulled out their hair by the roots.’ 
We cannot decide whether the author was using the term loosely, 
whether he was ill-informed as to the habits of Ajivikas, or 
whether he had in mind a sub-sect of the Ajivika order which 
had abandoned the custom of tonsure. 

^ V. supra, p. 110. 

® Lalita-Vistara, ed. Lefmann, vol. i, p. 380,1.12, 

» x'.iMCn- , 

KaUcin maskarixMifti. Sita dadari' dkramam agatam. x, 76. 

® V. supra, pp. 99-100. 

® V. supra, p. 100. 

’ V. supra, p. 106. 
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The JanaM-haraijuiy the authorship of which is attributed 
to a King of Ceylon, is thought to have a southern or Sinhalese 
provenance.^ The BhaUi-Mvya, written on the same theme 
and at about the vSame time, but probably originating from 
Valahhl,^ describes the ascetic guise of Ravana in terms which 
leave no doubt that the author has in mind a Saivite ascetic; 
like Kumaradasa’s ascetic his hair is piled upon the top of his 
head {Wil ); he holds an earthen pot; he has a skull in place 
of the usual begging bowl; he wears two garments died with 
lac; and he bears a staff.® Mallinatha’s commentary states 
that he must have been a tridamlin, or ^aivite ascetic, for he 
is said to have a topknot, whereas the ehadaridins or Vaispavite 
ascetics, with whom Ajivikas were sometimes included, did not 
wear topknots.^ The ascetic is further described as a knower of 
the soul {dima-vid), and as maintaining the vow of a mmharin 
{dhdrayan maskari-vratam). 

In both references the ascetic is a mashariny but in the former 
he is referred to as an Ajivika, while in the latter he is clearly 
orthodox. It will be remembered that Ajivikas survived in 
South India, the home of the Jdnahz-liamna, while in the north 
they seem to have been almost forgotten. It is perhaps significant 
that the Southern poem at least employs the term Ajivilca, 
even though the sectarian affihations of its owner may be in 
some doubt. 

Professor D, R. Bhandarkar, however, is of the opinion 
that the authors of both poems were describing Ajivikas. 
“ Ravaiia . . . approaches Sita in a disguised form (and) is 
called both Ajivika and Maskarin, which must therefore be taken 
to be synonymous terms. In the Bhattikavya also Ravana is 
represented ... in the garb of a maskarin. Among . . . 
various characteristics . . . that of his being a sikhin is specified. 
From this the commentator Mallinatha argues that he was a 
Tridapcjin, and not an Ekadandin as the latter have no matted 
hair. But this does not agree with what Utpala says, for . . . 
he gives Ekadan(]in as a synonym of Ajivika. The word Mkhin 

^ ICoith, History of Sansicrit Literature, p. 119. 

* Ibid., p. 116. 

® Bliultikiwya, v, 61-3. 

Da n. (I a van tridan(}' tty artha/j, Atct eva MJch^ ity ulctam, e1cadaxi4inaJi 
.Hllili'-abhmmt. 
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of the Bhattikavya . . . agrees with the uttunga-jatd of the 
JanakT-harai;ia, and as the latter calls an Ajlvika a Maskariri 
it appears that an Ajivika was really a Tridap(;lin and not an 
Ekadandin as Utpala supposes.” ^ 

This argument falls to the ground when it is recognized that 
the terms djwilca and 'tnaskarin are not, as Bhandarkar assumes, 
synonymous.^ In its wide connotation tlie latter term might be 
applied to the Vaisnavite beggar with his single staff, to the 
^aivite with his triple staff, to the staff-bearing Ajivika, perhaps 
even to the Digambara Jaina, who also carried a staff, and no 
doubt to many nondescript religious mendicants who habitually 
carried staves. It seems, however, that the term maskarin 
was most frequently applied to the ^aivite ascetic. For example 
the Harsacarita introduces a masJcarin who comes as a messenger 
from the great ^aivite ascetic Bhairavacarya to the court of 
Harsa’s ancestor Pusyabhuti. His figure is graphically described 
by Bana, and has few characteristics in common with the Ajivika. 
He wears a ragged robe, which is stained red; he has a skull, 
which he uses as a begging bowl and stores in a box of kkarjura 
wood ; and he possesses various other articles which hang from 
a pole over his shoulder. He is evidently a ^aivite like his master.^ 

In the same text we find that “ renowned maskarins, who had 
correctly learnt the truths of the soul attended the court of 
liarsa’s father, Prabhakaravardhana. These are evidently 
orthodox ascetics. The lexicographers also show that the maskarin 
and the Ajivika were, from the doctrinal point of view, in different 
categories.® 

Hr. Barua ® cites references from the Paficatanira and the 
Mudrdrdksasa to ksapanakas whose characters and descriptions 

combine the Jaina with the Ajivika ”. Those in the former 
reference do honour to Jinendra,'^ In the latter ® one of the spies 
of Canakya, the great minister of Candragupta, is a tonsured 

1 i^.xli,p.290. 

® V. supra, pp. 99-100. 

® Ed. Ftihror, pp. 152-3. 

* Ya4Mvad-adhigaC-Mhyatim‘iaUmB . , . sar/isitita maskarimh- llarmcarita, 
ed, Piihrer, p. 230. 

® V. infra, p, 182. 

« ./DL.ii,pp.02fif. 

’ Pailcatantra v, 1. Biihler edn,, vol. iii, pp. 38-41. 

® Tho character called simply Kaapamka, in MudrarCih^ma, act iv. 
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ascetic who respects the teaching of the Arhants, foretells the 
future, and uses the slogan: ‘‘ There is no sin for the true 
believers ” [W atthi pdvam sdvagdnam). The ksapanaJcas in 
the former reference seem to be Jainas, and the ascetic 
of the latter also suggests a Jaina in most particulars. We can 
draw no inferences from the fact that he was a fortune-teller, 
for fortune-telling was the trade not only of Ajivikas, but of 
ascetics of all orders, as Barua himself admits. The only hint 
of Ajivildsm in this figure is the antinomianism of his slogan, 
which suggests the doctrine ascribed by the Buddhists to Parana 
Kassapa and Pakudha Kaccayana.^ It is therefore possible that 
Vi^akhadatta did introduce an Ajivika trait into the character 
of his ascetic. 

Another doubtful case is to be found in the Harsacarita. 
Prince Harsa, following his brother Eajyavardhana against the 
Hupas, hears of the illness of his father, Prabhakaravardhana, 
while somewhere to the north of the capital Sthanvi^vara. 
On his way back to his dying father he meets an evil omen in 
the form of a naked ascetic {nagn’-dtaJea), his body covered with 
many days’ accumulation of dirt, and “ marked with a peacock’s 
plume ”.2 This dirty and repulsive character suggests a Digambara 
Jaina monk, with his peacock-feather brush. On the other hand 
mysterious naked ascetics, also called nagn^-dtakas, appear in 
ICashimr in the eleventh century.^ These seem not to have 
been Jainas, and may have been Ajivikas. In South India 
we find Bigambaras and Ajivikas living in the same districts, 
and the same may have happened in North-Western India, where 
Jainism seems to have found a home at an early date. The 
ascetic met by Harsa may therefore have been an Ajivika, 
although it is perhaps more probable that he was a Digambara, 
whose sect still survives in the same region.'^ 

Varahamihira and Utpala 

The astrologer Varahamihira, writing a century earlier than 
Baria, seems to have known of Ajivilcas, whom he mentions in 

1 V. O"10_ Ift 


Har§acarita., ed. Eiilircr, p. 213. 
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a catalogue of ascetics. His tenth century commentator, Utpala 
or Bhat;t;6tpala, apparently confused them with Vaisijavites, 
quoting in support the Jaina writer Kalakacarya, of the fifth 
century. The passages have been variously explained, and are 
worthy of close scrutiny. 

The relevant verse in Varahamihira’s Brhajjdiaka states that 
ascetics of various orders are horn under the influence of four 
or more powerful planets occupying a single astrological house. 
According to the dominant planet of the group, so will the child 
become an ascetic of one or other order.^ Varahamihira mentions 
seven types of ascetic, with the heavenly bodies under whose 
influence they are born; seven categories are further defined 
by Utpala, as follows ;— 

1. &akyas^ defined by Utpala as ‘Rakiapata (Red-robed), 
born under the dominant influence of Mars {Mdlieya). 

2. Ajimlms, called by Utpala Ekadaiidins, born under Mercury 
{Jna or Budha). 

3. Bhiksus, called by Utpala Bcmnydsis, born under Jupiter. 

4. Vfddhas, called by Utpala Vrddhamivakas or Kapdlis 
(skull-bearing Saivite ascetics), born under the Moon. 

5. Carakas, called by Utpala Oakradharas, born under Venus 
{Sita or ^ukra). 

6. Nirgmnthas, the member of whom is described by Utpala 
as a “ naked ascetic without a robe, etc. ”,2 born under Saturn 
{Prdbhdkari or Saura ); and 

7. Vanyd^anas who, according to Utpala, are eaters of what is 
to be found in forests—^hermits eating roots and fruits. These are 
born under the Sun (Im). 

Having described each type of ascetic in turn, Utpala continues 
with the definitions of Kalakacarya, These are as follows :— 
Taypasm born under the Sun : 

Kapdlika „ „ the Moon; 

Raktapata „ „ Mars; 

Ekadandin „ „ Mercury; 

1 EhaathaU caturddibhir balayutair j&tai, ptihagvtryc^aib'^ 

... . . ■ . ..t&. 

® jSagnat), ic^apaxiamij, pramraih -aat-ramutif,. 
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Yati bora under Jupiter ; 

Go/rcika „ ,, Venus; and 

Ksapamha „ „ Saturn. 

After this quotation Utpala further defines some of the terms 
used by Varahamihira. “ Here the word Vrddhasravaka implies 
ascetics who serve Mahe^vara, and the word AjwiJca those who 
serve Narayana.” ^ 

This remarkable passage was noted by Kern,® who inferred 
from it that the Ajivikas were orthodox Vaisnava ascetics. His 
view was supported by Blihler.® The passage was studied by 
HoernleA who commented on it fully. ‘‘ Bhattotpala (states) . . . 
that the Ekadandins or Ajivikas are devotees of Narayana, 
that is Visnu. On the other hand ^ilanka, speaking of the 
Ekadandhis in another connection, declares them to be devotees 
of ^iva.® It is clear that what these two commentators had in 
their mind was the class of ascetics who are still known as 
Dandins .... These ascetics are usually classed as belonging 
to the Saivite division of Hindus : but they are rather eclectics 
in that they invoke not only Siva but also Visnu as Narayana.” 
Hoernle then continues with a description of these ascetics, 
taken from the Bombay Gazetteer.^ After further discussion he 
concludes : “ Ekadandin is a general term fot a class of ascetics 
which includes two subdivisions, the orthodox ^aivite Dandins 
and the heterodox Jain Ajivikas or Digambaras. (Here Hoernle 
refers to his own theory, considered below,’ that the Ajivilras 
merged with the Digambara Jainas.) The Jain writer 
Kalakacarya, of course, meant to indicate the latter by the word 
ekadandin; and Varahamihira therefore, to preclude mis¬ 
understanding, substituted the more definite term Ajivika. The 
orthodox commentator, Bhattotpala, misunderstanding the 

nam 

® , vol. i, p. 17. 

® lA. XX, p. 362. 

^ EliE. i, pp. 266-7. 

® Hoernle gives no reference for'this statement. SilMka’s comment on 
Su. Kf. ii, 6, in one place refers to ekadandins as performing VrateJtvara-yaga 
(fol. 401), but a few lines later he speaks of them as having undertaken the 
restraints and rules of the Pancaratra, which was certainly a Vaianavite sect 
(fol. 402). 

® A Gazetteer of the Borribay Presidency, vol. ix, pt. i, p. 642. 

’ V. infea, pp. 176 ff. 
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position, confused the lieterodox Ajivika with the orthodox 
Dandin/’ We agree with Hoernle’s conclusion that the term 
ehadandin, like maskarin, was a word which embraced a large 
class of mendicants. But he is perliaps too intuitive in recognizing 
Kalakacarya’s intention, and Varahamihira’s wish " to preclude 
misunderstanding ”, which was apparently ineffectual in the 
case of Utpala, who “ misunderstood the position 

Even in the fifth century, when Kalakacarya wrote, the 
Ajtvika must have been much rarer than most other types of 
staff-bearing mendicant. Wo believe that Kalaka intended by 
the term ekadandin not the Ajivika, as Hoernle believes, but 
the whole class of ascetics bearing single staves. For astrological 
purposes both Vaisnava ekadandins and Ajivikas would be 
classed together on the strengtli of this common characteristic. 
In compiling the Brliajjdtaka Varahamihira probably used the 
term Ajivika in preference to ekadandin for the simple reason 
that the latter term would not fit well into the metrical scheme of 
the Sdrdula-inkndita stanza, with the handling of which ho seems 
to have experienced some difficulty. 

Utpala’s position may be made clear by a further quotation 
from Kalakacarya, occurring in the former’s long commentary 
to the crucial verse of Varahamihira : “ The planets Sunja, 
etc., in order are to bo known as the presiding influences [ndlia) 
of consecrations into the systems {maggesu) of Fire (Jalana), 
Hara, Sugata, Ke^ava, ^ruti, Brahman, and the Naked.” ^ 
To this Utpala adds : ” The Ke^ava-devotee means the Bhaga- 
vata.” 2 After the Sun and Moon Kalaka plainly intended the 
five planets to be read in their traditional Indian order; Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn. Thus Mercury, said by 
Varahamihira to dominate the Ajivika, would occur fourth 
on the list, and, according to Kalakacarya’s second classification 
would become the presiding planet of the devotee of Ke^ava, 
or Visnu. When commenting on Varahamihira Utpala must 
have had before him the two lists of Kalakacarya, whom he 
seems to have respected highly. Kalaka declared that the 
ascetic born under Mercury was a devotee of Vispu and an 
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ehada'i^in ; Varahamihira stated that he was an Ajivika; 
both were great astrologers and worthy of XJtpala’s confidence ; 
therefore the term Ajivika implied the devotee of Narayapa. 

It is, however, by no means certain that Utpala’s mis¬ 
understanding was as grave as Hoernle supposed. It will be shown 
in the second part of this work ^ that by the time of Utpala the 
Southern Ajivikas had adopted several theistic behefs, for 
instance devotion to the divine Markali and a theory of OA^ataras. 
On the other hand the Pancaratra Vaisnavites held a theory 
of niyati, which perhaps owed something to Ajivikism.® The 
heresy of Buddhism gradually drew nearer to the main stream 
from which it had deviated, and Jainism and Sikhism have 
done likewise. It would be surprising if at least some mem¬ 
bers of the small Ajivika sect had not by the time of Utpala 
absorbed elements of the doctrines of the rising schools of theism. 

Before leaving this crucial passage of Utpala’s commentary 
we must consider the interpretation of Professor D. E. 
Bhandarkar,^ which is supported by Barua.^ According to 
Bhandarkar the phrases: Atra vrMJiaSrdvaJca-grahanam 
Mahe^mr^-diritamm pravrajydimm upalahsanam) Ajivika- 
grahanam ca Ndrdyan'-dintdndm, have been completely mis¬ 
understood by Kern and Biihler, because they concentrated 
their attention upon the second phrase without giving due 
consideration to the first. The true rendering of the second 
phase should not be ; “ And the use of (the term) Ajivika refers 
to those who have taken refuge in Narayai?.a,” but . 
used as a mark to denote the monastic orders seeking 
refuge with Narayapa “ The point which Kern lost sight of,” 
continues Bhandarkar, was the word upalahsana^ ‘ a mark 
indicative of something that the word itself does not actually 
express.’ Sanskrit commentators often employ the word upala- 
ksana when they want a certain word or expression in the original 
to denote things, not, truly speaking, signified by that word 
or expression. . . . Thus according to Utpala, Ajivika does 
not signify Ndrdyan-dirita . . .but simply indi¬ 
cates it. . . . The theory propounded by Professor Kern 
. . . has, therefore, no grounds to stand on.” 


^ V. infra, pp. 276 ff. 
’ /^. xli,pp. 287-8. 


2 V. infra, p. 281. 
* JDL. ii, p. 73. 
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Dr. Barua expresses gratitude to Professor Bhaudarkar 
for liis discovery of the true meaning of this passage, and gives 
a rather imaginative paraphrase of it. “ Professor Bhandarkar,” 
he writes,'' has rendered a great service by rectifying a fatal error 
in the interpretation of Utpala’s commentary, which led such 
veteran Sanskritists as Professors Kern and Biihler to suppose 
that the Ajivikas were the worshippers of Narayapa, i.e. Bhaga- 
vatas. But now thanks to Professor Bhandarkar no one doubts 
that Utpala’s meaning was just the contrary. The Ajivikas 
and the Bhagavatas furnished him with a typical instance 
whereby he could illustrate upalakmna, a figure of Rhetoric used 
in characterizing what a word does not denote. ‘ Ajivikagrahanam 
ca NarayanS-^ritanam,’ i.e. to accept one as an Ajivika is not to 
denote a worshipper of Narayapa.” 

In fact the term graJiana in this context means simply a 
word mentioned ’V and not, as Barua implies, “ the acceptance ” 
of one as belonging to the class denoted by the word. Upalahsana 
means “ implying something that has not been expressed ’V 
the connotation of the word, as distinct from its denotation. 
Thus vrddhasramha literally means " an elderly disciple ”, 
but its secondary meaning or upalakmna is, according to Utpala, 
“ a devotee of Siva.” Similarly Ajivika means, according to 
the usual interpretation, “ a professional ascetic ” ^ ; but Utpala 
declares that it further means “ a devotee of Narayapa ” by 
upalakmna. 

The futility of Bhandarkar’s attempt to escape this conclusion 
is evident without long comment. The term Ajivika, on his 
interpretation of Utpala, does not “ refer ” to worshippers of 
Narayapa, but “ is used as a mark to denote ” them. It does not 
signify ” them, but simply indicates ” them. Por all these 
hair-splitting distinctions without difference Professor Bhandarkar 
cannot show that Utpala’s phrase means any more than : “ The 
word Ajivika connotes a worshipper of Narayapa.” 

On Dr. Barua’s interpretation of Professor Bhandarkar’s 
explanation of this passage any comment is unnecessary. 

As with so many other references to the Ajivikas, we cannot 

^ Mqnier Williams, Sanshrit-English Dictionary, s.v. 

® upalak^av^a. 

8 V, supra, pp. 101-2. 
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draw final conclusions from this quotation from Utpala. Certainly 
he believed that the Ajivikas were Vais^iavites. This conclusion 
may have been reached after the rule of thumb equation of 
Varahamihira’s Ajivika with Kalaka’s ekadandin, but it is 
possible tliat Utpala had heard something, perhaps at third or 
fourth baud, of the Dravidiaii Ajivikas, some of whom had by 
this time become theistic in their outlook. !From the space which 
Utpala devoted to the explanation of the term, it would seem 
that it was by now little known in North India. Thus this crucial 
reference provides, if nothing more, yet another indication 
of the lingering death which AjTvikism was dying. 

SiLA^^KA AND THE TrATRAJ^IKAS 

Like Utpala, Slafika, the ninth century ^ commentator to the 
Sutrahrtdnga, seems to have been in some confusion about the 
Ajivikas. He had a sound understanding of niyativdda,'^ a cardinal 
doctrine of the Ajivikas, which was attributed by the later Jaina 
commentator Gunaratna to Piirana,^ who was remembered as a 
prophet by the Southern Ajivikas.^ On the other liand Sllahka 
does not associate the Niyati doctrine with Gosala, with PuraijLa, 
or with Ajivikism. He recognizes one significant teaching of 
later Ajivikism, the doctrine of mandala-moksa,^ which he 
correctly attributes to the followers of Gosala ; but besides this 
he states in another context that the Ajivikas believe in the 
doctrine of salvation by good conduct {vinayavada), and he 
associates them with the Uigambara Jainas and with the lesser 
Jaina schism of the Trairasikas. 

The relevant references in ^ilahka’s commentary are quoted 
below:— 

1, The text refers to Mahavira as having understood the 
doctrines of the Kriyavadins, Akriyavadins, VainayikaSy and 
Ajndnavddins. On the third of these schools ^ilahka comments : 
“ Saying' Salvation comes only from good conduct the followers 
of the doctrine of Go^alaka waUc in the path of good conduct, 
and are hence termed Vaiiiaylkas.’’ ® 

^ Gla.sonapp, Uer Jainismus, p. 107. a V. infm, pp. 230 IT. 

a V. Hupra.p.Sl. ^ V. supra, p. 80. « V. infra, p, 259. 

® Yiifiayad cw moksa ily evctyi Gosalaka-inaf~dmisdri^o vinu/yend ccLTanf 
Ui Vainayika vyavaatUtdh. To 8u. hr. i, 0,27, fol. 152. 
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2. On another passage, which describes certain ascetics who 
revile the monlc leading a righteous life, l^llaiika commoiits with 
an ambiguous phrase which has formed the basis of an important 
theory of Hoernle’s : “ They are the Ajivikas who follow the 
doctrine of Gosala, or Digambaras.” ^ 

3. He uses a similar phrase when commenting on a verse 
describing the best means of converting the heretical opponents 
of Jainism : ‘‘ They are the Ajivikas, etc., who follow the doctrine 
of Gosala, or Botikas (i.e. Digambaras).” ® 

4. On the theory that the soul freed from karma may yet 
become defiled and return to samsdra, ^ilaiika states that the 
view is held by “ the Traira^ikas, who follow the doctrine of 
Gosala, and who have twenty-one sutraSi arranged according to 
the order of the Trairas^ika suiras in the Purvas 

The second and fourth of these references have been used by 
Hoernle to further his theory that the later Ajivikas merged with 
the Digambara Jainas. He writes : “ Sflanka states that the 
reference is to the Ajivikas or Digambaras. Seeing that, in his 
comment on another passage of the same work, he identifies . . . 
the Ajivikas with the Terasiyas (Sanskr. Traira.€kas), it follows 
that in ^ilanka’s view the followers of Go.sala, the Ajivikas, 
the Terasiyas, and the Digambaras were the same class of 
religious mendicants.” * 

We do not beheve that these references are more conclusive 
as proofs of the merging of the Ajivikas and the Digambaras 
than is the dubious statement of Utpala as proof of the merging 
of the Ajivikas and the Vaisnavites. Hoernle notes only two of 
the references ; on a careful examination of all of them it may be 
necessary to modify his theory. 

In the second phrase, Hoernle has interpreted the conjunc¬ 
tion m in the sense of “ i.e.” It is doubtful if the particle was 
ever used in Sanskrit, as is “ or ” in English, in this sense, 
to denote the synonymity of two or more words or phrases. 
We admit that ^ilahka, by the use of the word vd, indicated 

^ Te ca GoialaJca-inat'-dnusdnV'a Ajivika Digambara va. Ibid,, to i, 3, 3, 8, 
fol. 90. 

^ !7'fi Go&alaka^mat'-dnmdriria Ajivik'-ddayah (sio) Bo^ikd vd. Ibid., to 
i, 3.3.14, fol. 92. 

® TrairaSika GoSdlaka-mat'-dnusdrij^o, yemm ekaviry^ati sutrav>i Purva- 
gata-trnirdHka-sutra-paripatyd vyavasthitdni. To Su. Tcf^ i, 1, 3, 11, 46, 

4 EliE, i, p. 262. 
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that the Ajlvikas were “ of the same class of religious mendicants 
as the Digambaras But the text of the Sutrakrtdhga plainly 
shows that the class implied by ^ilahka was a very wide one, 
comprising all those who revile the righteous Svetambara monk. 
The third phrase makes the position clearer. Here Silahka 
makes separate mention of the Eotikas or Digambaras, who are 
not included among the miscellaneous ascetics represented by 
the word ddayah, appended to Ajiviha. The adjective Oo^dlaha- 
maC-dnusdrir}^ may apply only to the first, or to both, of the two 
nouns, but in view of the word adayak, it would seem that 
^ilahka intended it to apply to the first; otherwise he would 
have added this word to Botika- instead of to AjwiJca-, Thus 
it appears that he did not look on the Botika as a follower 
of Gosala, and made a clear distinction between the two sects. 
If any doubts remain they are removed by a fifth phrase of 
^ilanka, on a verse condemning the dietary habits of non- 
Taina ascetics, which, he states, is a description of the evil 
conduct of Ajivikas, etc., followers of other doctrines, and 
Digambaras’’.^ In this phrase, not noticed by Hoernle, the 
conjunction ca is used in place of the ambiguous vd. 

His use of the word adayah indicates that ^il^nka knew of more 
than one sect of followers of Gosala, and that the term Ajivika 
was not regularly used by all his followers. We shall see in 
our second part that differences of doctrine developed within 
the Ajivika community, smaR though it was.^ Is it possible that 
the Vainayikas, called by SiMnka followers of Gosala,^ but not 
referred to as Ajivikas, were one such schism ? ^ilMka declares 
in another context that the Vainayikas seek a rebirth in heaven 
(not complete salvation or moksa, as in the first reference quoted 
above), by fourfold good conduct, in mind, word, body, and in 
giving towards gods, kings, ascetics, kinsfolk, elders, inferiors, 
mother, and father—a total of thirty-two categories.* The 
same statement concerning the Vinay^vadins is made by the 
later commentator Gunaratna, but he includes among their 

^ Ajwikddimfji parattrthik&narp- Digainhar&tjkwp c’ dsadaCiara-niruvan&VO'> 
Sliaftka to Su, hr. i, 3,3,12, fol 91. 

® V. infra, pp. 279-80. « V, supra, p. 174. 

* VaiTiayikanarp vinayad eva kevaldt paralokam ap' icchatdyi dvatriTpiad 
anma prakramexia yojyaf)^: tad yatha mra-nrpati-yati.jMti-stkavir'-ddkama’ 

' ~ kayena d&nena ca caturvidho vinayo vidJteyai-. To 

' 209. Of. infra, p. 261, n. 2. 
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teachers such famous names as Vasis^ha, Valmlki, and Vyasa,^ 
as well as Paras^ara, who is elsewhere said by Gunaratna to have 
taught a doctruie of natural evolution ^; and he nowhere con¬ 
nects them with Gosala or with the AjJvikas. The doctrines of 
Gosala are often obscure; it is true that the Ajivikas were 
frequently accused by their opponents of antinomianism and 
immorality, but perhaps their ethics were not in most respects 
less strict than those of other sects of the time; yet, even 
after making the utmost allowance for the odium theologicum 
of their opponents, it seems unlikely that the average follower 
of Gosala*s doctrines placed so strong an emphasis on ethics 
as ^ilahka suggests. Unless ^ilahka was mistaken we can 
only explain this puzzling reference by suggesting that the 
Vinayavadins or Vainayikas were a later sect, which perhaps 
arose as a schism of the Ajivikas, and which, whde maintain¬ 
ing very different doctrines, yet remembered Gosala with respect. 
If it be admitted, on the strength of Utpala’s statement and 
of other less definite suggestions, that some of the Ajivikas 
drifted towards unorthodox VaisRavism, we may tentatively 
identify these with the Vinayavadins, and thus also account 
for the statement of Guparatna that the latter revered the 
saints of Purapic legend. Thus we may also account for the 
difficult -adayalh in the third phrase of felahka quoted above. 

In ^ilfinka’s fourth phrase the false prophet is said to be 
the leader of the Traira^ikas. A sect of Traira^ikas, a schism 
of the Jaina community, is well known in early Jaina literature, 
and is said to have been founded in the city of Antarinjika 
by the monk Eohagupta, in the 544th year of Mahavira’s nirodr^a^^ 
or in A.n. 18, according to the traditional reckoning. The 
Traira4ikas held unorthodox views, resembling those of the 
Vai^esika school of philosophy, on the fundamental categories 
of Indian metaphysics, and they admitted only three principles 
of predication, sat, asat, and sadasat as against the seven of 
Jaina logic. 



’ ' . . ■ ■ , : H, quoted Ahh. Maj.j s.v. Ter^ya. V. also 

Qu6rmuL, La nmywn jjjavrn, pjj. 47-S. The Kalpa Sutra {SthmifSmdXt 6, 
od, Jacobi, p. 80) makes Rohagupta a pupil of Mahagiri, the eighth athmira, 
and second after Bhadrabahu. This tradition would date the origin of the 
Trairaiikas over 200 years earlier than would that of the Avaiyaka SUtra. 

N 
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In the Samavdydnga Commentary^ it is stated that the 
Ajivihas were also called Trairasikas, and held the three-category 
system of logic. It is nowhere stated that they maiatained the 
Vai^esika categories of the Rohagupta Trairasikas. It is unlikely 
that a paridit of the calibre of ^ilahka could have confused the 
latter with the Ajivikas, although they too had a trairdsika 
system of logic, and perhaps other points of doctriue in common 
with the Trairasikas of Rohagupta. The fact that the two sects 
were well known to have been founded by different teachers, 
living in periods five hundred years apart, should be sufficient to 
show that they were not, as Professor Hoernle believed, identical. 

In this connection the passage in the Samamya^^ commented 
on by Abhayadeva, is important. Both the text and the com¬ 
mentary are repeated almost verbatim in the Nandi Sutra,^ 
with its commentary by Haribhadra. This passage purports to 
describe the Drstivada, the lost twelfth anya of the Jaina canon. 
That book appears to have been a comparison, in parallel passages, 
of the doctrines of orthodox Jainism with those of three heresies, 
the Ajivika, the Catuskanayilca, and the Tratra^ika. The first 
part of this text was a description of the jparihammd>%m, which 
the schohasts define as the preparations necessary to grasp 
the meaning of the sutras correctly. These parikammas were 
divided into seven groups, which were in turn divided into sub¬ 
sections. Their names are given as siddha-seniyd-parikamme, 
manussa-, pu^ha-, ogaJiai^a-, uvasampajja-, vippajalia-, and 
cuydcuya-seniyd-parikarrme. The commentators seem to have 
had little knowledge of the true nature of these parilcammas, 
and they need not detain us. Significant for our purpose is a 
passage in the text: “ Six (of these parikammas) are orthodox, 
seven are Ajivika, six are Catuskanayika, seven are Traira^ika.’’ ^ 
The Ajivikas and the Trairasikas are said to maintain the 
cuydGuya-sei}iyd.-parikamma, which was not recognized by the 
orthodox Jainas, nor by the Catuskanayilras. 

* To su. 147, fol. 130. V. infra, p. 179. 

® Samav&ya, au. 147, fol. 128 ff. 

3 i/amii.8u.56,fol.l07ff. 

* CM sosairmyatm, satta djiviymip,, cha cartMiarMiymrfi, satta terdsiyd'irfi. 
aamayaya, fot 128. The Bombay text has sciU(t , , . sasavncLiyd/ivjfi, which is 
certainly a misprint, since it does not agree with the commentary, nor with 
Webers paraphrase [18. xvi, p. 364), The Nandi (fol. 108) mentions only the 
last two, cha callkkay-aidiyi, satta t&rasidirri. 
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The sect of tlie Catuskaiiayikas seems to kave differed from 
orthodox Jainism mainly in the fact that it compressed the 
orthodox seven Tiayas into four, omitting the first Jaina naya 
{naigama)y and including it with the second or third {saiigraha 
and vyavaJidra), according to its reference to generals or particu¬ 
lars ; and throwing the last three Jaina myaa {sdmpmta, mimhJd- 
rmlhay and emmhhula) together, as being all three concerned 
with words. The four nayas or standpoints of the sect thus 
become :— 

1. Sangralia, predication from the general properties of a 
thing; 

2. Vyamlidra, from its individual aspect; 

3. Jijusutra, from its momentary condition; and 

4. ^ahdddi^ from the implication of the words used to designate 
it.i 

It thus seems that the Catuskanayikas were a small sub¬ 
sect of the Jainas, with a somewhat unorthodox epistemology. 

In describing the three heresies the commentaries refer to the 
Ajivika system as that propagated by Gosala ^; later, after 
dealing with the Catuskanayikas, it is stated that “ the Ajivikas 
are also called Traira^ikas 

The summary of the DrsHvada continues with a description 
of the contents of its second part, suttmm. It is stated that the 
doctrines of all four sects are contained therein, and are repeated 
in the form of sutras in both orthodox and heretical recensions. 
Each of the four sects has twenty-two sutras, of which those 
of the orthodox are in the form of separate aphorisms {chinna- 
cheanaimm), while the Ajivika sutras are combined, and the 
sutras of the Traira^ikas and the Catuskanayikas are arranged 
with reference to the three or four nayas of the respective sects.* 
Here the Ajivikas are again referred to as followers of Gosala’s 
doctrines, and the Traira^ikas also are said to be called Ajivikas.® 

It is not made clear whether these four parts of the sittra 

^ iVaweiEi Comm., fol. 113. jS'awmwJ/a Comm., fol. 129. 

® Qo3aJ,aka-pravartiit'~djmka-paklM^4ilc(i-siddhdnta, Sarmvdya, Comm., 
loc. cit. 

® Tfi eva c’ Ajivikas Trairdsikd bharf.itdh. 

^ tSamavaya Comm., fol. 130. Nandi Comm., fol, 108. Tlio Nandi declares 
that C. I - ,:1. ‘I, -. ros ai’c in accordance with orthodox usage, 

6 f CcyanU. 
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section of the Drs^ivdda were written from, the orthodox angle, 
as mere statements of the doctrines of the heresies, or whether 
they contained passages from authentic scriptures of the sects ; 
the former alternative seems more probable. In either case the 
lost Drstivada must represent a stage in the history of Jainism 
when sectarian animosity was by no means as strong as it later 
became. Eeasons for the regrettable disappearance of the work 
may be readily suggested. 

But although the four sects were akin they are nowhere 
said to have been identical. None of the statements contained 
in the Samavdya or the Nandi, or in their commentaries, justifies 
Hoemle’s view that the Ajivikas and the Traira^ikas of Eohagupta 
were the same sect. We interpret them to mean that the Ajivikas 
were sometimes also called Traira^ikas, because they maintained 
the doctrine of the three nayas, Erom one of the statements ^ 
it would appear that the Traira^ikas were also occasionally 
called Ajivikas. The Eohagupta Traira^ikas, who had some 
points in common with the Ajivikas and some with the Vai^esikas, 
were probably in other respects much closer to Jaina orthodoxy 
than were the Ajivikas of Gosala’s sect. That the commentaries 
to the Nandi and Samavdya use the words “ founded by Gosala ” 
only in respect of the Ajivikas, and never of the Trairadikas, also 
strongly suggests that the two were separate though in some 
respects similar. The Trairai^ika sect of the Jaina church was 
founded by Eohagupta; but the Ajivikas, who were also 
trairdiihas were founded by Gosala. In using the phrase Goidlalca- 
fravariita the commentators seem to have been consciously 
trying to avoid any cause of confusion between the two com¬ 
munities. 

We are now in a position to understand a little better the 
fourth statement of ^il§.hka quoted above,^ which declares 
that the behef in return 'from mohsa is held by the Traira^ika 
followers of Gosala, who have twenty-one sutras arranged accord¬ 
ing to the order of the Traira^ika sutras in the Purvas. The last 
word probably refers to the fourteen Purvas of the original 
Jaina canon, which have long been lost. According to the 
Samavdya and the Nandi ® these were summarized in the third 
part of the Dr§pivdda, called Purvagatam, Silhhka seems to 
1 V. supra, p. 179, n. 6. 2 y. supra, p, 175. 3 Loo. oit. 
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have confused this part with the second, which contained the 
sutras of the four sects, unless indeed he looked upon the Drstwada 
as itself a Purm. He seems to have known of the Prsti'odda, but 
he disagrees with the Samamya and the Nandi in attributing 
twenty-one sutras to the Traira^ikas in place of twenty-two in 
the Sainavciya and Nandi lists. Either ^Ilahka did not know 
of these lists, or he was quoting from a defective memory. The 
best interpretation of his obscure phrase that we can offer is: 
“ The Traira^ikas who follow Gosala (i.e. the Ajlvikas, not the 
Rohagupta Traira^ikas) have sutras arranged in the same way 
as are those of the Traira^ikas (i.e. the Bohagupta Traira^ikas) 
in the Purvas (i.e. the Drstwdda)P 


Nemicandra on the Ajivikas 

The non-canonical Jaina work Pramoana-saP-dddMra, com¬ 
posed by Nemicandra in the twelfth century,^ contains interesting 
verses in which all ascetics are classified in five categories: 
NirgrantJias (Jainas), Sdhjas (Buddhists), Td'pasas {Jatilas, or 
brahmaijiical ascetics with matted locks), Gairukas (ascetics who 
bear a triple staff, and whose clothes are stained with red ochre), 
and Ajwas (the followers of Gosala).® 

Since Nemicandra was a Jaina philosopher, and his own sect 
occurs first on the list, it seems that the author intended his 
five groups of ascetics to be read in declining order of excellence. 
If so it is plain that he viewed the Ajivikas with disfavour. 
Moreover, since Nemicandra was a Jaina of the Higambara 
sect,® his reference to the Ajivikas further disproves Hoernle’s 
contention that they and the Digambaras were the same. 


2 “ . pcincaha samap^, 

731, 

Sakha ya Sugaya-sisd, je jaiila te u Tavasd giyd, 

Je dhdil-ratm-vattM tidaiiii-^o Qe.r'iiyd te u, 732. ^ ^ 

Je Oosalaga-mayam a^tiiaaranti bhannanti te u Ajtm. 

8av\av>attar!.et}-a bhavaxie paAeavi patld faMddhim ime, 733. 
PravacanasdrSMMra i, sect. 94, foL 212. A Berlin MS. of this text (Weber, 
Verzeichnise, no. 1939), reads samaij^atfei^arii in the last line of v. 733. 

® Gu6rinot, La Iteligion Djalna, p. 82, 
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Lexicographical References 

Several lexicographers of the tenth to the twelfth centuries 
mention the Ajivikas in the company of a motley collection of 
ascetics. Their citations are significant in that they indicate 
that the name was not forgotten, but can he accepted as evidence 
of the continued existence of Ajivikas only in South India, for 
which much stronger evidence may be found elsewhere. 
Halayudha and Yadava were southerners,^ and had no doubt 
come into contact with the Tamil Ajivikas, whom we consider 
in the next chapter. Eor Hemacandra and Ajayapala, who 
wrote in Gujarat,® we cannot suggest personal knowledge of the 
Ajivikas; they probably included the word in their lists by 
borrowing from the Southern dictionaries, or because of its 
presence in Jaina literature. 

The earliest surviving lexicographer, Amara, does not mention 
the word Ajivika, although masharin occurs in his KoSa,^ with the 
names of a few other ascetics both orthodox and heretical. 

Halayudha gives two hsts of unorthodox ascetics in separate 
verses,^ the first of which, including such words as muni, yaii, 
Svetavdsdh, and sitdmbam, contains clothed heretical ascetics, 
and the second members of the naked category:— 

Nagndto digvdsdh ksapaijbah kamanad cajmlcojainah 

Ajwo maladjhdn nirgrantliah kathyate sadhhih. 

“ By the educated a naked wanderer is called digvdsdh, etc.” 

Maskarin is included by Halayudha among a further group 
of holy men, which contains such orthodox types as pdrddarin 
and tapasvin.^ 

Hemacandra’s Abhidhdna-dntdmm^i does not mention the 
Ajivika, but maskarin is included in two verses containing the 
names of mendicants of more or less orthodox t37pes.® The same 
author’s AnekdrfJia-sangraha gives ksapana as one of the several 
possible meanings of Ajwakad 

^ ' 'rrULiterature,-pp.l^^,4d8, 

® . 478. 

8 Arnaraicoaaii ^ iki . 

* AbMdhana-ratnamala ii, 189-190. 

^ Ibid., ii, 254. 

® A bhidfidna-cintamuvi.i vv, 809-810. 

’ Anekdrtha-saiigraha, ed. Zachariae, 3,41. 
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Yadava’s Vaijayanli gives the following names of naked 
heretics :— 

Ksajpana-sramatiau nagno yiagndta^ ca diganibarah 
Ajlvo jivako jaino nirgrantho mulmdry api.^ 

Finally Ajayapala, probably following Heinacandra, quotes 
ksapana as one possible meaning of jwakxi.^ 

Of these lexicographical references Hoeriile notes only one, 
that of Halayudha, who “ enumerates a large number of names 
of the two Jain divisions, the Svetflmbaras . , . and the Digam- 
baras. . . . The latter, he says, are also known as the Ajiva, 
which is only a shorter form of Ajivika. ... It is evident now, 
from what has been said, that the terms Niggantha and Ajivika 
denote the two Jaina orders which are known to us as ^vetambaras 
and Digambaras 

This appears to be an over-simplification. The verse which, 
according to Hoernle, enumerates the titles of Svetambaras, 
actually includes such broad general terms as tapasvin, Bnta, 
muni, and even lihgin, which probably refers to a Saivite ascetic 
bearing a Ungam. On the other hand the next verse, giving 
names of naked ascetics, contains the word ^ratnatiM, a term 
certainly used by the ^vetS-mbaras and Buddhists as well as the 
Digambaras, and also nirgrantlia, which term, on Hoernle’s 
theory, specifically denoted the ^vet0,mbara, as opposed to the 
Ajivika or Digambara. 

We can only conclude that these verses do not contain exactly 
synonymous terms, but the names of various types, clothed and 
otherwise, who were not attached to any orthodox Hindu order, 
and had various characteristics in common. That the Ajivikas 
shared many characteristics with the Jainas cannot reasonably 
be denied, but that at the time of Halayudha they had wholly 
merged with the Digambaras is not established. Hoernle’s 
theory rests on a very dubious interpretation of the relevant 
reference, and is quite untenable against much contrary evidence, 
such as that provided by the Southern Digambara sources found 
by K. B. Pathak,* which show that, at about the same time as the 

^ VaijayantT, ed. Oppert, p. 202, v. 16. 

3 

* i/1. xii,pp.»»-yu. v.mira, pp. zui-4. 
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lexicographers were, according to HoernJe, identifying the 
Ajivikas with the Digambaras, the latter sect was confusing 
them with the Buddhists. 

Hoernle’s further suggestion, that the term nirgmntha implied 
only a ^vetambara Jaina, is quite unfounded. ' The evidence of 
Halayudha ^ and Yadava,^ both of whom include the nirgraniha 
in the same category as the nagndta,, should be adequate to 
disprove the theory. The term was obviously used for a Jaina 
of any type. 


The Last References to Ajivikas 

The Jaina commentator Malliseija, whose Syddvada-manjan 
was written as late as a.d. 1292,® Imew of the Ajivikas, They 
are referred to by him as though still in existence; he under¬ 
stands an important point of their doctrine, and he even quotes 
what appears to be a verse from an Ajivika religious poem,^ 
It is probable that he was in touch with the Ajivikas of the Tamil 
country, who were still active at the time. 

The last reference known to us in Sanskrit literature occurs 
in the Jdtaka-pa/rijdta, the work of the astrologer Vaidyanatha 
Diksita, who was probably born c. 1425-50.® He declares that 
the Jlvaka-^ according to the lexicographers a legitimate synonym 
of Ajivika,® is born in the same astrological conditions as those 
stated by Varahamihira,’ under the influence of four or five 
planets, with that of Mercury dominant.® Like Varahamihira 
he gives a catalogue of seven types of ascetic : the Vdnaprastha, 
an ascetic dwelling in forests and mountains ; the Vivdsas, 
habitually naked; the BMksu, an eJcadandin and a great soul 
wise in Upanisadio lore ; the Garaka^ one who wanders to many 
lands ; the ^akyat a yogi of evil habits ; the QurU) honoured and 
of royal fortune ; and the Jlvaha^ fond of food and talkative.® 

• ^ V. supra, p. 182. * V. supra, p. 183. 

* ‘ . ' ■ ■ . jfra, p, 222. 

* Jamica-panjata, ea. V. ». Sastn, vol. i, introduction, p. vi. 

® V. supra, pp. 182-83. ’ V. supra, p. 169. ® Jataka-parijata, xv, 15. 

® Vanaprasthae tapasvt vana-giri~niUiyo, nagna-itlo Vivasa, 

Bhikmli syad, ekadav^d^ satatam upanisat-taiiva-nispho maMltna, 
NamA-dda-pravasi Caraka-paUvara%, ^akya-yogi kuHlo^ 

Maja-h'man yahasm Qurur, a^ana-paro jajpako JlvakaT). ay at. 
Jataka-pdrijalaxv, 16. 
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Vaidyanatha, unlike Utpala, does not identify the Ajivika with 
the ehada'i^-diriy nor with the naked Vivdsas, His use of the word 
“ talkative ” {jalpaJw) suggests that he had some personal 
knowledge of the sect, for no such word is elsewhere to he found 
applied to the Ajivikas. Chattering ascetics are certainly referred 
to in the Buddliist textsd hut the Ajivikas are nowhere apcused 
of being more loquacious than their rivals. 

At about the same time, or perhaps a little earlier,^ Guparatna, 
the Jaiiia commentator of Haribhadra’s SaddaHana-smnuGcaya, 
although not using the term Ajivika, shows a sound knowledge 
of the doctrines of the niyativadins, aiidnames one of their founders, 
Ptirapa.^ It is probable that he too obtained his knowledge from 
Dravidian sources. 

The decline of the Ajivikas is indicated by the Sarva-darkina- 
sangraha^ which, despite its claim to completeness, makes no 
mention of them whatever, although it contains a chapter on 
such an obscure sect as the Easesvara-darsana, which taught 
that the use of mercury was necessary to salvation.'^ 

This chain of fleeting references, dating from Gupta times to the 
fifteenth century, is sufficient to indicate that the Ajivikas 
survived over that period. In the Dravidian South, as will be 
shown in our next chapter, they maintained themselves against 
discriminatory taxation until the fourteenth century. There, with 
Hindu, Jaina, and Buddhist, they were a definite factor in the 
rcHgious situation of Colamaij.(Ialam, and their system was 
important enough to warrant detailed refutations from their 
chief rivals. In the North, on the other hand, Ajivikism may have 
become insignificant even as early as the ^uiiga period; but 
the references leave little doubt that occasional Ajivika mendi¬ 
cants were to be found there at a much later date. In Kashmir 
they may even have risen for a short while to a position of 
great influence, under the mad king Harsadeva, when strange 
naked ascetics destroyed the orthodox ikons of the capital.® 

No doubt the surviving Ajivikas compromised with the 
doctrines and customs of the more popular faiths around them; as 

^ E.g. Sandaka Suita., Majjh. i, pp. 513 ff. 

2 Glasonapp, ilpr p. 108. 
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a little Imown mmor community they would often be confused 
with the greater sects; thus XJtpala declares that they were 
ehaday)din Vaisijavites ^; the commentator to the Acarasdra 
believes them to be Buddhists ^; and in the Jaina Tamil work 
NUaJceci the Ajivika leader declares that his followers are not 
Digambaras, although they might be mistaken for them.^ 

We may suggest that the small Ajivika commmiities of ascetics 
and laymen, most common in the region of the Palar Eiver, 
above KancI, slowly approached more and more closely to the 
more popular and influential faiths in their districts. An Ajivika 
theism developed in the later period/ and some Ajivikas may, 
as Utpala suggests, have drifted towards Vaisnavism. Magical 
ceremonies were not unknown to the Ajivilms,® and some Ajivika 
communities may gradually liave merged with the left-hand 
or tantric sects. While Hoernle’s theory as formulated is certainly 
incorrect, there is no doubt that it contains a partial truth. 
The latest surviving description of Ajivika doctrine, that in the 
Civandm-Giitiydr^^ shows us a system not far removed from 
Jainism. The Ajivikas rose side by side with the Jaiuas and some 
groups must ultimately have merged with them. We may 
conclude that the work of the great popular religious reformers 
of the late Middle Ages completely annihilated the scattered 
and degenerate remnants of what was once a vigorous and 
independent sect, enjoymg the patronage of the greatest of 
India’s rulers. 

1 V. supra, pp. 169-70. * V. infra, pp. 203^. a V. infra, p. 202. 

* V. infra, p. 276. « V. supra, pp. 112-13, 162 ff. « V. infra, p. 203. 















CHAPTER X 


THE SOUTHERN AJiVIKAS 

The Ajivikas maintained themselves in the Dravidian-speaking 
part of India in a more flourishing condition than in the North, 
and survived in the Tamil coimtry until at least the fourteenth 
century. This fact may be established on very solid evidence: 
fii-stly by a number of inscriptions mentioning the Ajivikas, 
and covering a period of nearly a millennium; secondly by the 
three Tamil religious texts, Mmiimekalai, Nllakeci, and Civamna- 
ciitiydTy of widely differing date, each of which gives an outline 
of Ajivika doctrine from the Buddhist, Jaina, and &ivite 
standpoints respectively; and thirdly by a number of shorter 
references in other Tamil and Ganarese works. 


The Inscriptions 

The epigraphio references to the Ajivikas may be classified 
chronologically as follows 

1. Simhavarman Pallava’s grant of the village of Vilavatfi 
to the Brahmapa Vispu^arman.^ The village is identified by 
Dr. Krsnamacarlu with Vidavaluru, in the Nellore District of 
Madras. The grant is dated in the tenth year of the King’s 
reign, or a.d. 446. Among the numerous local taxes mentioned 
are those on iron, leather shops, clothworkers, cloak makers, 
rope works, and Ajivikas.^ 

2. A grant of the Eastern Calukya Ammaraja II (945-970) 
of the four adjacent villages of Tapdikopda, Ammalapiipdi, 
Gollapupdij and Acuvulaparru to the temple of Samastabhu- 
vanfisraya at Vijayavati.® Of these villages only the first can be 
traced, but they were all in the District of Guntur. The component 


s 

ham . , ^ 

® Epi. Ind. xxiii, pp. 161-170. 


'-Ajlvika- 
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Icuvula ill the name of the fourth village is probably equivalent 
to Aouva, the usual form of Ijivilca in the Tamil mscriptions, 
and the name therefore means “ the village of the Ajivihas 

3. All inscription of Kannaradeva or Kys^a III Rastrakuta 
(mid tenth century) on the walls of the Kailasanathasvamin 
temple at Kavanur, in the North Arcot District of Madras.^ 
This lays down that seller and purchaser or mortgager and 
mortgagee must belong to the same community (jdti) . . . 
in the case of land being gifts to Gods, physicians, or Ajivikas.2 

4. An inscription of Rajondra Coladeva at Avani, Kolar 
District, Mysore,« dated in the King's third year (a.d. 1072). 
In it the inhabitants of the visaya declare a list of local taxes, 
and decide that the Acuvi-mahhal are to pay one Icdcu each 
for the minor tolls, and that if they fail to do so they are to pay 
a further kdm. . . . Except for the house of the schoolmaster, 
the temple-manager, and the village watchman, and the houses 
which have paid the minor tolls, one-quarter Icdcu is levied on 
every house.* 

5. An niscription assigning local taxes to the Virattane^vara 
temple, Kilur, South Arcot District, Madras, dated the 33rd 
year of the reign of Kulottuhga Coladeva (a.d. 1103).® Among 
the taxes is the Acuvi-hdcu. 

6. An inscription of Rajaraja Ill's seventh year (c. a.d, 1223) 
at Tiruvorriyur,® decreeing the levying of new taxes on this 
and other villages which had hitherto been exempt. Among the 
taxes is “ the Icdcu paid by the people of the Ajivikas ”, or 


1 AiZ.,]Sro. ]59ofl921. 

® Sastri, Tlie Golas, vol. i, p. 445. The text of the inscription has been supplied 
by the Government Epigraphist for India. 

» - ,1 1 '^ 

* ' . I -; ■ ■ ■■ f, , i ■ ;>■• ;■ ' .' roituvatdhavum . 

r-.■■...•■. .-kkoyil-u^aiyau 

vffum t(4arar-vipum cirucuiikaUukku i^utta vitu tavira ntkhi ninra vifukalukku 
viy&l kcll kmu kojvatdicavum. Rice’s transliteration is modified in accordance 
with the system of the Madras University Tamil Lexicon. The obscure words 
Acuvam u^v-nm in tho inscription cannot be interpreted unless we accept 
the suggestion that is a misreading or a scribe’s error for annum. In 

this case we would translate tho phrase : “ The people of the Ajivikas, called 
the Acuvam should pay one kdcu per head.” Acuvam was probably a collective 
name for the whole Ajivika community. 

5 AR,, no. 283 of 1902. 811. vii, 912. Professor Sastri believes that this 
inscription is of ICulottunga III Porakesari, in which case its date would be 
c, A.D. 1211 {The Colas, vol. ii, p. 709). 

® rii?., no, 199 of 1912. 
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“ the Ajivika poll-tax ” (Amvikal-perdr-hdcu), which is followed 
by the tax on the Uvaiccas {Uvaiccar-perdr-htLi-k'Immm)?- 

7. An inscription of Eajaraja Ill’s 22nd year, ^aka 1160, or 
A.D. 1238, at the Perumal Temple, Poygai, near Virinoipuram,^ 
recording the gift of the village of Kumaramangalam to the 
temple. Among the taxes there levied was the Aciva(kaykdcu. 

8. An inscription of Bajaraja Ill’s 24th year, ^aka 1161 
(a.d, 1239-1240), in the same location.® This records the gift 
to the temple of the village of Puttur, where the Acum-Jc- 
katamai was levied. 

9. An inscription of Bajaraja Ill’s 28th year (a,d. 1243-4), 
in the same location.* This records the gift of the village of 
Attiyur to the temple, with all taxes and rights, including the 
Acuva-k-'lcatarmi. 

10. A fragmentary inscription of one BajagambhTra-Sambhu- 
varayan, dated in the year following Saka 1180 (a.d. 1259), 
at the Ammaiappe^vara temple, Padavedu.® The donor gave 
a village, the name of which is lost, to the temple ; among the 
taxes there levied were the Umvain-jier-k-katatmi and the 
Acuvikan-per-k-katarmi. The tax on the Uvaccas, which occurs 
in the list immediately before that on the Ajivikas, and which is 
also found in the Tiruvorriyur inscription (No. 6 above), is of 
some significance, and is considered below.® 

11. An inscription at Channake^ava Temple, Madivak, 
Kolar District, Mysore,’ dated in the 37th year of a king whose 
name is illegible, but who was probably the Hoysala Bamanatha 
Deva, in which case the date of the inscription would be c. a.d. 
1291. Various village taxes, including the Amm-k-kalarmi 
are devoted to the maintenance of a perpetual lamp in the temple 
for the victory of the King. 

12. An inscription at Kalluhalli, Kolar District, Mysore, 
dated &ka 1215 (A.n. 1294)® A minister of Bamanatha Deva 

^ Sastri, Tlie, Colas, vol. ii, p. 334, n. The text of this inscription has been 
supplied by the Government Epigraphist for India. 

* ^fi/.i,no.69. 

® SlI. i, no. 61. No. 62 is a duplicate of this inscription. 

* ^/7.i,no.64. 

B ^/i.l,no.78. 

® V. infra, pp. 192-93. 

’ Epi. Cam. x, Kolar, no. 28. 

® Epi. Cam. x, Kolar, no. 18. 
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makes a religious donation of village taxes, including tke Acuva- 
k-'katarmi. 

13. An inscription at Kaivara, Kolar District, Mysore, dated 
ill tke 40tli year of tke Hoysala Eamanatha Deva (a.d. 1294).^ 
Lands are donated to establish an annual festival on tbe King’s 
birthday. The Acma-k-ka^imi occurs among the numerous 
taxes mentioned. 

14. An inscription at Madivala, Bowringpet taluq, Kolar 
District, Mysore, dated ^aka 1251 (a.d. 1339).^ Village taxes, 
including the Amvam aulambalam, are dedicated to the local 
temple. 

15. An inscription at Halepalya, Kolar District, Mysore, 
dated ^aka 1268 (a.d. 1346).^ A grant to one Komuppan of 
the village of Mataraican-palli, with the right to receive all 
taxes, including the Acuvam tari-irai. 

16. A further inscription at Kaivara (v. No. 13, above), 
remitting certain taxes to the temple of Bhimesvara, includmg 
the Acuva-h-katamai.^ The grant is dated Saka 1267 (a.d. 1346), 

17. An inscription at Gudihalli, Kolar District, Mysore, 
dated ^aka 1268 (a.d. 1346).® Certain inhabitants of the ndtu, 
including the sdmantddhipati Ahkaya-nayakkar, make a grant 
to the temple at Cenkai. Among the taxes mentioned is the 
Acmam avalambalam. 

The presence of the word Ajivika in certain South Indian 
inscriptions was known to Hoernle,® who, following Hultzsch,’ 
identified the Ajivikas there mentioned with the Jainas. Barua 
also noted the recurrence of the name.® But neither authority 
appears to have been aware of the full range of inscriptions, their 
knowledge being based on those at Poygai. We have here 
evidence that the Ajivikas existed not only around one small 
centre during the first half of the thirteenth century, but that they 
were present in what are now the Arcot and Nellore districts of 

^ Epi, Garn. x, Cliinfcamani, no, 88. 

2 Epi, Cam. x, Bowringpot, no. 28. This is not the same village as that of 
no. 11 above, which is in Kolar taluq. 

® Epi. Garn. x, Malur, no. 39. 

* Epi. Cam. x, Chintaraani, no. 90. 

® Epi. Cam. x, Sidhlaghatta, no. 07, 

0 ERE. i, p. 200. 

7 iSf//.i,p.88,n.5. 

8 JDL. ii, p. 78. 
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Madras Province, and in tlic Kolar District of Mysore, for at 
least nine hundred years, from a.d. 446, the date of the hiscrip- 
tion of Sirnhavarman Pallava, until a.d. 1346, the date of the 
Gucjihalji inscription. The evidence of the astrologer Vaidyanatha 
Diksita,^ indicates that they survived into the following century. 

Pew authorities seem to have devoted much thought to these 
inscriptions. Professor Nilakanta Sastri has noted the Ijivika 
references in two at present unpublished ^ without pausing 
to consider their significance from the point of view of religious 
history, while Professor B, A. Saletore has remarked on the 
implications of the Avaiji inscription, and has correctly inter¬ 
preted the nature of the Ajivika tax there levied.^ 

A further brief contribution on these inscriptions has been 
provided by Professor A. Chakravarti, who quotes and considers 
the Poygai inscriptions in his introduction to Nilakeci,^ and 
arrives at original conclusions. “It is evident,” he writes, 
“ that Dr. Hultzch {sic) makes an unfortunate mistake in trans¬ 
lating Acuvalikatainai as the tax on Ajivikas {sic). A priori 
it is absurd to suggest that any minister would propose levying 
a tax on wandering mendicants who have to beg for their daily 
food. . . . Further, from the context it is clear that the term 
refers to some kind of professional tax since it occurs in the midst 
of words relating to professional tax, ‘ the tax on looms, the tax 
on shops, the tax on gold-smiths {sic), and the tax on oil mills, 
and Acuvakhataynai translated as the tax on Ajivikas {sic).^ 
Probably the term Acuvakkataymi refers to the tax laid on 
Bronzesmiths {sic) who made moulds for casting vessels and other 
objects of bell-metals. The Tamil term dcu is generally used 
sjmonymously with mould. Hence it can only mean a tax 
on moulding and casting. It is not for us to determine exactly 
what it means. It is enough for our purpose to state that it does 
not and cannot mean tax on Ajivikas (sm) and the rendering 
given by Dr. Hultzch (sm) is evidently wrong.” ® 

Professor Chakravarti is right to refuse to accept the 
equivalence of Acuva and Ajivika without question; but 
we cannot admit his two objections. The first is quickly answered. 

^ V. supra, p, 184. ” Nos. 3 and 6 above. 

s V-■> . !■:«.223-4. JVeetotor’,pp.251-201. 
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The tax was levied not on Ajivika mendicants, hut on their 
patrons, the Ajivika laymen. Ohakravarti’s second objection is 
more serious. The tax is usually hsted among many trade taxes 
of various kinds. The usual form of the word as it occurs in the 
inscriptions is AGuva, a possible Dravidian corruption of Ajwa 
or Ajlvilca, but a word which might be based, as Ohakravarti 
suggests, upon a Tamil word dcu. One of the Poygai inscrip¬ 
tions, however, gives a form much closer to the correct Sanskrit— 
Acim{ka)f'^ and any doubts should finally be set at rest by the 
earhest of our inscriptions, that of Simhavarman Pallava,® 
This is in Sanskrit, and the Ajlvika-lcara is there mentioned 
in its correct Sanskrit form. 

Professor Krishnaswami Aiyangar, controverting the earher 
view of Sewell, that the tax was levied “ on everyone who 
professed the Jaina religion remarks that: “ There is nothing 
to warrant that it (i.e. the tax) was taken from them (i.e. the 
Ajivikas) as it is included among other general taxes. It is 
likely that it was intended for feeding and otherwise providing 
for these mendicants by the community.” ^ He suggests 
that the tax was not a special tax on Ajivikas, but a tax on 
the village communities for the benefit of the Ajivilca ascetics. 
The general disfavour in which the Ajivilcas were held makes 
this theory intrinsically improbable ; it is completely disproved 
by reference to the Avani inscription,® where the word Acum- 
mahhal is obviously in the nominative, and where it is plainly 
shown that the Ajivikas were taxed at a higher rate than the 
rest of the villagers. Several other inscriptions would be very 
difiicult to understand, on Professor Aiyangar’s hypothesis. 

As Ohakravarti has noticed, the Ajivika tax is usually men¬ 
tioned together with a number of trade taxes, including those 
on the low-caste leather-workers and oil-pressers. Moreover, 
the Tiruvorriyur and Padavedu inscriptions ® mention the tax 
with that on the Vmccas. The latter term is sometimes used in 
Tamil for Muslim settlers, and it was interpreted in this sense by 

^ No. 7 above. 

* No. 1 above, 

® Historical Inscriptions of South India, p. 137. Sewell apparently accepted 
the general theory that the Ajivikas wore Digambara Jainas. 

* Ibid., p. 137, n. 1. 

® No. 4 above. V. infra, pp, 194-96. 

® Nos, 6 and 10 above. 
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Hultzscli.^ It may also mean the low-caste temple-drummers 
of the sect of Kall.^ In cither sense the term indicates unortho- 
doxy, and that the Ajivika should have been placed beside the 
Uvacca indicates that both were looked upon as unorthodox. 
The juxtaposition of the Ajivika, the leather-worker, the oil- 
presser, and the weaver in other inscriptions is also significant, 
and perhaps indicate j that the Ajivikas were treated as a 
caste, following one dominant occupation. The close connec¬ 
tion in earher times between Ajivikas and potters and their wares ^ 
suggests that pottery was their traditional craft, and it is perhaps 
significant that the relevant inscriptions do not elsewhere mention 
taxes on potters. On the other hand the considerable fund of tax¬ 
able wealth which they must have possessed, and the dislike which 
seems to have been felt for them, suggest that they may have 
been moneylenders or money-changers.'^ 

The Simhavarraan grant proves that, by the middle of the 
fifth century A.D., the Ajivikas were well established in the district, 
for the tax was not then newly imposed upon them, but its pro¬ 
ceeds were merely transferred by the King to the recipient of the 
grant. The legends of the Jainas, with whom the Ajivikas seem to 
have been originally associated, ascribe the first important pene¬ 
tration of Jainism into South India to the Maurya epoch, when 
the pontiff Bhadrabahu led a band of ascetics, including the 
ex-Emperor Candragupta himself, to ^ravapa Belgola.® Aioka 
sent Buddhist missionaries to the Tamil country, and his poHtical 
influence extended as far as North Mysore.® The Maurya period 
seems to have been one in which ah unorthodox sects flourished 
and expanded. Probably Ajivika ascetics found their way 
to the Tamil country during this period, when they were 
patronized by Mauryan kings, and perhaps exercised considerable 
influence. 

At this time it is unlikely that Brahmapical Hinduism had 
made any important impression on the indigenous popula¬ 
tion, whose rehgious practices seem to have centred round 

® Madras University !7’a»ii/2/ea;tcon,B.v. Uvacca, 

“ V. supra, p. 134. 

I am indebted to Dr. L, 1). Barnett for this suggestion. 

* Pir^/.,pp. 241-2. 

« Ibid., pp. 266-7. 
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wild nature deities, propitiated by village witcb-doctors with 
ceremonies wMcb involved religious hysteria and the shedding 
of blood.i Dancing, probably ecstabic,^ and bloody ^magical 
ceremonies ^ seem to have been practised by the early Ajivikas. 
Thus the unkempt Ajivika ascetic might make a greater immediate 
impression upon the early Dravidians than did the grave Buddhist 
hhikhhu. Although Ajivikism never gained so strong a hold as 
did its rivals, we may suggest that it survived longer in the 
Dravidian South than in the North because it was more in keeping 
with Dravidian character and tradition. 

We may surmise that, with the growing influence of Hindu 
Buddhist and Jaina missionaries, the status of the Ajivilcas 
in the South fell. Village communes levied a special tax upon 
them, which was maintained imder the orthodox Pallavas, 
Colas, and Hoysalas. 

This tax is referred to as Tcara, Icdou, hatamai, avalampalam, 
and tari-imi. The Avani inscription ^ indicates that the term 
Acuvi-lcdcu was, at least sometimes, taken in its literal sense, 
as the gold coin of that name, weighing about 28 grains.® The 
same inscription points to the fact that the Acuvi-kdou was 
a poll-tax. The Ajivika community paid it “ per person” (perdl), 
while the quarter hdcu levied in respect of the minor tolls upon 
the rest of the village commmiity was paid “ per house ” (vittdl). 
From this we infer that the Ajivika household might pay as much 
as twenty or thirty times the tax of the orthodox; and the 
tax was doubled if payment fell into arrears. 

The word perdl, here used in respect of the Ajivika tax, recalls 
the phrases Acuvikal-perdr-hdcu and Aouvikan-per-k-katamai, 
in other inscriptions.® It seems that in both these cases 
or fer must be read in the sense of a person or individual. This 
is the view taken by Saletore.'^ An alternative suggestion,® 
that feral means “ in the name of ” the Ajivikas, does not 
seem probable. The contrast between feral and mttdl 

1 lyengaj. History of the Tamils to 600 A.n., pp. 74 ff. 

® V. supra, p. 117. 

“ V. supra, pp. 112-13. 

* No. 4 above. 

® Madras University Tamil Lexicon, s.v. Tcaxu. 

** Nos. 6 and 10 above. 

’ Mediseval Jainism, pp. 223-4. 

» Offered by Dr. S. Vithiananthan. 
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in the Avani inscription, and the use of the words fer and jper 
in the two other inscriptions mentioned, provide convincing 
evidence that the Ajivika tax was, in these cases at least, a poll- 
tax, in contrast to the house-taxes paid by most other members 
of the village community. But even on the alternative interpreta¬ 
tion of the Avani inscription, it seems that the Ajivikas paid 
much heavier taxes than did other classes of the community. 
Probably they were considerably richer than the average 
peasant of the time, for the assembly of the visaya would hardly 
have imposed this oppressive tax if it had not considered its 
victims capable of paying it. The tax at Avani is a measure of the 
unpopularity of the Ajivikas, and shows that they were under 
a disability which marked them as a class apart from the rest 
of the population. 

In considering the Ajivikas in South India we must not dis¬ 
regard the many inscriptions in which no reference to them 
occurs. It is by no means certain that the examples given above 
exhaust the insoriptional references to Ajivikism, for the full 
text of many inscriptions is not available. But it is certain 
that there are many inscri])tions from the region where Ajivikas 
are known to have existed, which make no mention either of the 
sect or of a tax upon it. One significant inscription of this 
type is to be found at Kaivara,^ where the Ajivika tax was levied 
in A.D. 1294.^ This inscription, which is dated a.d. 1376, lists 
a number of village taxes, but not that on the Ajivikas. We 
may infer that by this time they had ceased to exist in the 
village. That the tax was rescinded by the village commmie is 
a priori less likely. Similar evidence of the period of the disappear¬ 
ance of the Ajivikas in other villages is unfortunately lacking. 

The absence of the tax in villages other than those mentioned 
may either be due to the fact that no Ajivikas resided therein, 
or that they were not specially taxed. The latter alter¬ 
native is more probable, since literary evidence indicates that 
Ajivikas existed further south than the villages mentioned 
in the inscriptions, in Madura and Malabar,^ and it is hardly 
likely that the Ajivikas in the extreme south came by sea. We 
have no reason to believe that an Ajivika tax was imposed there; 

^ Epi. Cam. x, Chinfcamani, 94. * V. supra, no. 13. 

* V. infra, pp. 197 ff. 
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but there is evidence that Jainism was sometimes severely perse¬ 
cuted by Pandyan kiagsj and it is not impossible that the 
Ajivikas further south suffered more severely at the hands of 
orthodoxy than did those of the Arcot and Kolar districts. 

Ajivikas in Tamil Literature 
There appears to be no definite reference to Ajivikas in the 
earliest Tamil literature, the only possible exception being 
the unidentified quotation by Naccinarkkiniyar in his com¬ 
mentary to the TolMppiyam^ which we have already men¬ 
tioned.® In the anthologies of erotic and martial poems, which 
form the niost striking monument of ancient Dravidian culture, 
the antariar or brahmaRas are already present, although the 
Aryan way of life has only partially imposed itself.® Yet the 
voluminous literature of the anthologies seems to contain no 
certain reference to any of the unorthodox sects. The famous 
Tiruhhural, somewhat later than the anthologies, admittedly 
contains ten verses on fate {ul).^ But all can be interpreted as 
applying to the orthodox karma, and although it is possible to 
suggest that they were in part inspired by Ajivika ideas this 
cannot be finally established. 

In view of the Jaina tradition of the migration under 
Bhadrabahu, and of the claim of A^oka to have sent Buddhist 
missionaries to the Dravidian lands, we cannot accept the 
negative evidence of the anthologies as proof of a late penetration 
of heterodoxy into the Tamil country. The Bhattiprolu Casket, 
of the end of the second century b.c.,® indicates that 
Buddhists existed in the Andhra country at this date, 
and it would be rash to claim that there were none further 
south. As we have already suggested, it is probable that 
the heterodox sects began their southward expansion during the 
Maurya period. But at the time of the composition of the antholo¬ 
gies it may be assumed that they had made little impression upon 
the lives of the people in the districts south of the Kaviri, where 
most of the earliest Tamil literature was written. 

^ Smith, Early History of India, pp. 474-5. 

® V. supra, p. 111. 

8 OiT/.hp.SOe. 

* 371-380, 

® Siroar, Inscriptions i, p. 215, n. 1. 
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Althougli Tamil autliorities of the older school claimed a much 
greater antiquity for their early literature, we may tentatively 
attribute the oldest and most important of the anthologies, the 
Purandnuru and the Ahandnuru, to the early centuries of the 
Christian erad Somewhat later come the so-called “ epics ”, 
two of which contain definite evidence of the presence of Ajivikas 
in the extreme south. 

The translator of Manimekalai^ Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
has claimed that the Buddhist logic propounded in the work is 
earher than that of Dinnaga, and has suggested the fourth 
century a.d. for the composition of the text.^ Bather the evident 
similarity of the two systems suggests the reverse. It is not 
probable that the great Buddhist logician borrowed his system 
almost intact from an obscure Tamil poet, or even from an 
unknown third source to which both he and, Cattan of .Madura 
may have been indebted. More probably the author of Ma’^ime- 
halai was himself versed in Dhmaga’s logic. Therefore we 
must posit a somewhat later date for the composition of Mai^i- 
mekalai than Dr. Aiyangar would admit, and suggest that 
it and the kindred “ epic ” CilappaLikdram represent con¬ 
ditions as they existed in South India in the sixth or seventh 
centuries of the Christian era. 

As already noticed,® Cilappatikdram gives evidence of the 
existence of a community of Ajivika ascetics at Madm'a, whose 
order the father of the heroine Ka^aki entered on the death 
of his daughter. They are described as “ saints with the mien 
of gods, Ajivikas (performing) severe penances This 
indicates that Ajivikas were at least occasionally respected 
and it gives no suggestion of slackness or hypocrisy among their 
monks. 

The reference in Ma-^imekcdai is longer and more important. 
The poem treats of the religious quest of the heroine Ma^imekalai, 
who, after many adventures of a magical and mystical type, 
arrives at Vanji, where she finds many religious teachers of 
different sects, and listens to their doctrines. Already a convinced 

1 7 ■ " ■ ‘ ■ Ve . . pp. 316-19. 

2 ■ 78ff. 

3 V. supra, p. 134. 

* Ka4avular-kdlaU''-ai}.v-alar ^^enm-tavaU'-Acivahar. Cilappatih&ram xxvii, 
98-9. 
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Buddhist, she decides that no other sect has any profound 
Imowledge of the truth, and becomes a nun. The text is an 
example of a class of philosophic literature which, stripped 
of its fictional trappings, resulted in such works as Civandna- 
cittiydr, and the Sarva-dar4ana-sangraha, The doctrines of the 
opposing sects are stated in Ma^imehalai briefly, with an attempt 
at objectivity. Among the teachers of Vanji is “ The 
Elder, knowing the book of the Ajivikas who delivers a 
lecture which is of great importance for the elucidation of Ajivika 
doctrine and which will be considered in our second part. The 
author to whom the work is attributed, Cattan of Madura, 
seems to have looked upon Vanji, the ancient capital of the 
Kerala kingdom, as a centre in which representatives of many 
religions and sects rubbed shoulders. His testimony suggests 
that Ajivikism had by this time penetrated to Malabar. Some 
doubt exists as to the exact location of the ancient Vanji, which 
was probably at what is now Tiru-karur, near Cochin.^ 

The most valuable reference to Ajivikas in Tamil literature 
is that contained in the anonymous Jaina poem Nllah^i. This 
seems to have been written by an author who had read the 
Buddhist Ma7)/imehalai, and wished to provide a Jaina counter¬ 
part to that work. But the poem is a step nearer to the fuUy 
developed study of various philosophical systems than Manime- 
kalai, wherein the philosophy is subordinate to the story. 

Erom the literary point of view the narrative of NUaheci 
is of little importance, but serves merely as a framework for 
the substance of the poem, the exposition of various philosophical 
systems, and the detailed refutation of all but that of the Jainas. 
The story has, however, some significance for the light it throws on 
the date of the work, and for its reference to the Ajivika teacher, 
Purana. The animal sacrifices at the temple of Kali in Pupdra- 
vardhana are interrupted through the preaching of a Jaina ascetic, 
Mimicandra. The goddess summons from the South one of her 
underlings, the demi-goddess Nilakeci, to shake Munioandra’s 
resolution and thus destroy his power. Nilakeci, after tempting 
the ascetic in various ways reminiscent of those used by Mara 
against the Buddha, admits herself beaten, and is initiated 
by the muni into the Jaina faith with a long discourse on Jaina 
^ AoJvaka-nnl-arinta~purm),an. Maxii. xxvii, 108. 2 CHI, i, p. 595. 
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cosmology and the doctrine of harma. On her conversion 
Nilalceci makes good nse of her power of flight by passing rapidly 
from one city to another, challenging the greatest non-Jaina 
teachers to debate, and invariably defeating them, with argu¬ 
ments often of considerable subtlety. It will be seen that this 
narrative is a mere vehicle for a dissertation on Jainism and the 
refutation of opposing theories. 

The list of teachers whom Nilakeoi is said to have defeated in 
debate, and the cities in which they are said to have taught, 
is of some interest. Despite the ^aktio narrative framework 
the main enemy of the author of this poem is evidently Buddhism, 
the doctrines of which are the flrst to be refuted and to which 
are devoted four chapters, while the other sects receive only 
one each. 

The names of Nilakeci’s opponents, in their Sanskrit forms, 
are:— 

1. The Buddhist nun Kun^alake^i at Kampilya ; she describes 
the greatness of the Buddha and the five skaiidhas of Buddhism ; 

2. Arkacandra, at Ujjain ; he is a Buddhist preacher specially 
interested in ethics ; 

3. Maudgalyayana (Tamil, Mokkala) at Padmapura, who 
rather attacks Jaina doctrines than defends his own; 

4. Buddha himself, at Kapilapura, which is said to be by the 
seashore ; he discusses the five skandlias, the four noble truths, 
the doctine of emptiness {^unyavada), and that of momentari¬ 
ness (hsa^ilcavada ); he finally abandons his doctrine of soul¬ 
lessness {anatma) as a result of Nilakeci’s subtle arguments; 

5. Purana the Ajtvika, at Kukkutanagara; 

6. Para^ara the Saiikhya, at Hastinapura; his doctrine, 
while recognizing twenty-five tattvas, is monistic, and describes 
Purusa as free from all activity, without gui^as, always an 
enjoyer, not undergoing modifications, not bmmd by harrmy 
eternal, all-pervading, all-perceiving, all-enjoying existence; 

7. Lokajit, a Vai^esika teacher, at a place unspecified; 

8. Bhutika, a teacher of the Veda, at the town of Kakanti ^; 
his doctrine is that of the eternal and self-existent Vedas ; and 
finally 


^ K&kan, Monghyr District (Jain, Life in Ancient India, p. 201). 
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9. Pi^acaka, a materialist (bhutavddl), at the court of a king 
named Madanajit, the location of whose capital is not stated. 

The presence of such figm'es as Maudgalyayana, Buddha, 
and Para^ara suggests that the anonymous author intended his 
poem to be historically plausible. He appears to have considered 
Puraria, whom he thought of as the contemporary of Buddha, 
to be the founder of Ajivikism. Thus we have independent 
confirmation of the historicity of Purana Kassapa of the Pali 
canon. 

The doctrines propounded by the teachers give some indication 
of the date of the composition of the work. The author seems to 
have known Manionehalai, and consciously to have modelled 
his poem on the philosophical part of that work. Plis language is 
somewhat later than that of Manimekalai. We may therefore 
suggest the seventh century a.d. as the earliest possible date of 
the poem’s composition. The work must have been in existence 
by the end of the thirteenth century, if, according to Professor 
Cliakravarti’s theory, Vamanamuni, the commentator to 
Nilaheci, lived at that time.^ It is probable, however, that the 
poem antedates its commentator by several centuries on the 
evidence of the doctrines of the nine teachers. Nllah^i must have 
been written when it was still possible for a Dravidian Jaina to 
look on Buddhism as his sect’s most dangerous rival. The 
author has nothing to say about the Vedanta school of Sankara 
or the Vi^istadvaita of Eamanuja, so we may assume that 
ho wrote before the influence of these philosophers was much 
felt in South India. Moreover he does not mention devo¬ 
tional Saivism. It therefore seems that NUakeci was written 
before any of these sects became very influential in the Tamil 
country. We may suggest the ninth century as the latest date 
at which it could have been written. 

Professor Chakravatti does not agree with this conclusion. 
The absence of references to the Ajivikas in the Tamil devotional 
anthologies convinces him that they were extinct when the hymns 
were composed.® He overlooks the reference to them in the 
CivaMna-dUiydr, of the fourteenth century. The author 
of Nllaked states that he learnt Jaina doctrine from one Tevar, 

' Ohakravtirti, “ p. 11. 

* Neelakesi,'’ -p.S. 
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whom Chakravarti identifies with the author of the Tirukkurdjf}- 
Hence he believes that the poem was written as early as the first 
century a.d. Overlooking any other objections to this very early 
date, the identification proposed by Chakravarti cannot be 
proved. Chakravarti gives the name in its honorific plural form, 

Thevar,” which title is sometimes used to mean Tiru- 
valluvar.2 But the text gives the name in the singular form, 
Tevan, which is not so used, but may be applied to the Jaina 
ArJiant.^ We must therefore reject Cakravarti’s conclusion that 
Nllakeci was written at so early a date, and assign the work to 
the eighth or ninth century. 

Most of the information about the Ajivikas given by the poem 
concerns their philosophy, and will be considered in the second 
part of this work. It does, however, shod a little light on the 
general character of Bravidian Ajlvikism at the period. 

In the poem Nilakeci is said to have “ gone to the great 
city of Kukkuta, and entered Camatai.it/a where she found 
Burana’s monastery. Vamanamiini, the commentator, gives no 
information about Camatant;a, other than that it is the name 
of a town {ur). The former place he ignores. In a foot¬ 
note Professor Chakravarti states that Kukkuta- or Koli-nagar 
is a name of Uraiyur or Trichinopoly, but he gives no basis for 
this doubtful statement. The scenes of Nllakeci’s other 
philosophical debates are aU in Northern India, and we 
may infer that the author thought of Kukkutanagara as 
also situated in the north. The DJiammapada Commentary 
mentions a town called Kukkutiavatl,® elsewhere referred to as 
Kukkuta, somewhere in the Himalayan region, at a distance of 
120 leagues from Savatthi. Perhaps Kukkutanagara was the 
town remembered by the Ajivikas as the birthplace of Purai;ia, 
since the Buddha is represented in the poem as meeting Nilakeci 
in Kapilapura or Kapilavastu, the city of his birth. Camataijitia, 
or Samadaijda> may have been a near-by suburb or village. 

A second possibility is that the Tamil author imagined the 
events as taking place in Samatata, the Delta region of Bengal. 

^ Ibid., p. 10. Reference to Nil. v, 5. 

^ Madras University, Tamil Lexicon, s.v. tSmr. 

® Ibid., fl.v./^an. 

Kukkufa ma naJcar ninru, . . . pdy c-Camata'^fam pnkM}. Nil 666. 

® Dhp. Comm, ii, pp. 116 IF,, teste DPPN. s.v. Kuk^favaii. 
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The near-by region to the west of the Delta was sometimes called 
Dan^abhnlrti/ and Samadan^a may be a corruption of the 
two names Da^dabhukti and Samatata. If so the name Kuk- 
kutanagara City of the Cock ”) may be explained by the 
similarity of the words Tamralipti, the chief river-port of the 
area, and iamracuda (” the copper-crested ”), a common literary 
epithet for the cook. That the author of NUaJceci had but a poor 
knowledge of North Indian geography is proved by his placing 
Kapilapura on the sea coast, and in such an author confusion 
is not impossible. If this alternative be accepted it may indicate 
that the Dravidian Ajivikas looked upon Bengal as the original 
home of their faith. 

The Ajivika hermitage is described as adorned with fragrant 
flowers,^ and thus gives the impression of being a pleasant and 
comfortable place. Here the teacher rules with great respect 
and dignity, and expounds the Ajivika scriptures (dranam) 
to visitors. He is " the Great Mind, the great one than whom 
none is greater, Puranan the Lord, the Most Learned ’h® He 
is careful to stress that his followers are not Jainas, as though 
the two sects might easily be confused.* Prom this it might 
be inferred that the Southern Ajivikas practised nudity, and 
that the confusion was thus likey to arise, but Vamanamuni 
in his commentary took the phrase to mean that the Ajivikas, 
like the Jainas, maintained an amhdniavdda system of episte¬ 
mology,® and that misimderstanding might thus occur. The 
Ajivika monks are described as ind-iavar, or ascetics performing 
extreme penances. Yet the teacher concludes his speech by urging 
his visitor not to condemn them because of their addiction 
to cuvai, which, as we have seen,® may mean sensual pleasure. 
The chapter on the Ajivikas in Nilaheci yields no other informa¬ 
tion about the history and development of the Ajivika sect in 
the South, 

Civandna-dttiydr^ one of the most famous Tamil ^aivite 

1 Histwy of Bengal, yol, i, ed.^Majumdar, p. 23 and map opp. 

® PUra'Q,an enpan peruvarahkarravan. Nil, 

068. 

* AyaliyariamallavAcwakarhil. NiLQ^'Q, 

* Tikamparaivam oppijium aneMniavdtikal akiya nirkkiranta-v-allar Ajivakar. 

8 V. supra, p. 125. 
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texts, is the third important source for Dravidian Ajivikism. 
Its author, Arunandi ^ivacarya, lived in the thirteenth century,^ 
and we therefore see in his work Ajivikas in their final phase. The 
text is in two parts, the Parapahmm and tlie SupaJesam. The 
former outlines the chief opposing systems of the time, includ¬ 
ing Materialism, Buddhism, Jainism, and the orthodox 
sects, each of which is refuted. The second part is an exposition 
of ^aivite doctrine and philosophy, and is of no importance for 
our study. 

In the Pampahsam the Ajivikas are discussed immediately 
after the Jainas. The latter are described as naked ascetics,^ 
thus showing that the author had the Digambara sect in mind. 
Even at this late date, therefore, the Ajivikas were distinct from 
the Digambaras. But Axunandi appears to have considered the 
Ajivikas akin to the Jainas, for they are referred to in his poem 
as Acivahan amanarJeal ^ (Skt. sramaT^a), the usual Tamil word 
for Jaina ascetics. 

Arup.andi says little about the customs of the Ajivikas. They 
practise severe penances, and pull the hairs from their heads. 
Their doctrine is one of atomism; Niyati the principle of 
determinism, which looms so large in the Pali accounts of 
Makkhali Gosala’s system, is scarcely mentioned; and some¬ 
thing like the usual doctrine of harma is maintained. Apparently 
Aru^iandi had met Ajivikas who had moved far in the direction 
of Jainism, without completely losing their identity. 

Certain references of Canarese provenance, collected by 
Dr, K. B. Pathak ^ must here be mentioned. The first of these 
is in the Aedrasdm of Viranandi, a Digambara work in Sanskrit, 
of the twelfth century. This states that the mendicant 
{parivrdt) who practises extreme penance will reach the heaven 
of Brahmakalpa, lower than that destined for the Ajivika, who, 
ignorant of the true doctrine though he be, will attain the higher 
heaven of Sahasrara-kalpa.® The commentary adds that the 

1 V. Nallaswami Pillai, “ Sivajnana Siddhiyar,'^ pp, xlv-vi. 

a C'i^O.,p.213. 

3 C'i^C'.,p.266,v.L 

The. Ajivikas a Sect of Buddhist Bhikkhus, I A. xll, pp. 88-9. 

.. ir. . -.7 T ,7..... . T.. ‘dchravan apt Ajlvakah Sahasrara^ 

127 (aa quoted by Pathak, loc. cit.). 
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Ajivika is a Icind of Buddhist hliiksu, subsisting upon rice- 
gruel (Imnji)}- Va^takera's Muldcdra, not quoted by Pathak, 
contains a similar verse, followed by one which states that non- 
Jaina ascetics can rise no higher than Sahasrara.^ 

Dr. Pathak also quotes a commentary to Nemicandra’s 
Trilokasdra by Madhavacandra, another Southern Digambara, 
who disagrees with Viranandi and Va^takera, and, like the 
Aupapdtika Sutra,^ forecasts an even more exalted destiny for 
Ajivika ascetics. Ajivika ascetics, who eat Jcdnji, etc,, will 
reach Acyutakalpa, the last stage before nirvdrj^a, but will go no 
further, while the naked carahas, and the ^arimd^ahas with 
one or three staves, will be reborn in the lower heaven of Brahma- 
kalpa.* This statement is confirmed by the Canarese commen¬ 
tator, Padmaprabha Traividya.® 

These passages show that the Ajivika, although by one com¬ 
mentator behoved to be a sort of Buddhist, was persona grata 
to the Digambara Jaina. He is promised a very high place in 
the Jaina heavens, rising far above the orthodox ca/raJca, eha- 
dard'^n, and tridandin. This surely indicates that the Jaina 
theologians recognized him as aldn to themselves, and paid him 
qualified respect. It is evident from these quotations and from 
the Oivafldn^-ciUiydr, that some Ajivikas were being absorbed 
into Jainism during the Middle Ages. As we shall show, other 
Ajivikas developed theistic tendencies, and may have found 
a place in the growing devotional Vaisiiavism of the time. 

1 Apvakd'lji,: T' ’ ” ” ? kaviji hJiikfU,. Quoted Pathak, loo. oit. 

a xii, 132-3. . p. 264. 

® V, supra, p. 140. 

* Nagn'- ... 

i^uoced Patnaic, ioo. oit. 

® Ajim amhila kHlan umbaru Acyuta-pad-otti Acyuta-kalpa-paryijayitaim) 
puUuvaru. Quoted Pathak, loc. cit. 
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The Iconoclast Ascetics of Kashmir ^ 

KaUiana’s Rdjalarangi^i states that ascetics, in many respects 
resembling the Ajivikas, appeared in Kashmir in considerable 
niDnbers during the reign of the tyrannical and ill-fated King 
Harsa or Harsadeva (1089-1101). 

The chronicler relates that this king was, from his youth, 
strongly influenced by the customs of Southern India. 
He was the contemporary of the Calukya YrkramS-ditya VI 
Tribhuvanamalla, whose court poet was Bilhapa the Kashmiri,^ 
and who is mentioned in the chronicle by his biruda Parmafli 
or Parmapdi- Harsa is said to have fallen deeply in love with 
Candala, the queen of Parmadi, and to have vowed to win 
her by force ; it appears that he actually contemplated an 
expedition against the Calukya for this purpose.® One of his 
youthful friends was a southerner, Ke^in the Karpata, who 
was killed in a fruitless coup d'etat against Har§a’s father, 
King Kala^a.* The poet further states that Harsa favoured 
southern fashions, and introduced coin-types from K^i;iataka.® 

The latter statement is strikingly confirmed by the coins them¬ 
selves. Eor at least two centuries Harsa^s predecessors had 
issued only a bronze coinage, bearing on the obverse a seated 
goddess, and on the reverse a standing king.® Harsa’s bronze 
coins, probably issued early in the reign, bear the same devices, 
but he also issued a plentiful gold and silver coinage, which 
generally bears new types. The first of these, in gold only, 
has the device of a horseman, which was probably borrowed 
from the §ahi d 3 masty of Gandhara; while the second type, 
both in gold and silver, boars on the obverse a standing elephant 

1 •, pp.eSSff. 

£ . . 

3 ; 

“ Ibid.', vii, 075. 

® Ddksiv,aly' dbhamd hhaiigHi priyd tasya vildninah, 

. . ..T.,..,......-- ii,id,^vii,926. 
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and on the reverse the inscription only.^ The latter type, accord¬ 
ing to Kapson, was borrowed from the coinage of Kohgude^a.^ 
The chronicler tells the source of the precious metals fcom 
which Harsa minted this abundant new coinage. When the king 
was short of money his evil counsellor Lostadhara, grandson 
of Haladhara, advised him to restore his fortunes by looting 
the treasure of the temples and melting down the images of 
the gods. He is also said to have advised the confiscation 
of the agrahdras belonging to the Kala^ei^vara temple at Srinagara, 
and even its demoHtion to provide materials for bridge-building. ^ 
The king was at first dissuaded by his righteous counsellor 
Prayaga, but ultimately he accepted Lostadhara’s advice, and 
methodically looted first the temple treasures, and then the 
sacred ikons themselves. The policy of iconoclasm was so 
thorough that one Udayaraja was specially appointed as ‘‘ super¬ 
intendent of the destruction of the gods ” (dev^-6tpdtana-ndyaka).^ 
Of the larger images in the kingdom only four, two Hindu 
and two Buddhist, were spared.® This was followed by the 
inevitable palace revolution, and the assassination of the king. 
Harsa’s tragic end, graphically described by Kalhana, took place 
in the hut of a base ascetic (ksudra-tapasvin) Gruna, whither the 
king had been led by his faithful attendant Mukta. The ascetic 
betrayed his hiding-place to the usurper Uccala, the hut was 
surrounded, and the king and his good friend Prayaga were slain 
on the spot by Ucoala’s troops.® 

As minor characters in this tragic story there appear strange 
naked ascetics, employed by Harsa to remove the images from 
the temples. They are described as “naked wanderers with 
wasted noses, feet, and hands and as “ broken (i.e. crippled) 
naked w'^anderers They were not satisfied with the mere 
removal of the images, but, acting on Harsa’s instruc¬ 
tions, they deliberately defiled them. “ On their faces he had 
ordure and urine, etc., thrown by naked wanderers ... in 

1 Cunningham, loo. cit. 

® Indian Goins, p. 32. 

® Rdjalaraiigim vii, 1075-8. 

* Ibid,, vii, 1089-1091. 

» Ibid., 1096-8, 

® Ibid,, vii, 1635 ff. 

’ Nagn'-df^aUf. Hrna-ghmi^'-dnghri-2Mxjt.ibhil.i. Ibid., vii, 1092, 

® Rugijia-nagri’-d^kdh. Ibid., vii, 1094. 
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order to ruin the images of the gods. The forms of the gods, 
made of gold, silver, and other (metals), rolled like bundles of 
firewood in the dung-covered roads. Crippled and naked ascetics 
and others dragged the images of the gods, covered with spittle, 
by ropes tied to their ankles.’’ ^ 

Harsa’s deliberate pollution of the images was obviously 
inspired by some motive other than poverty. Stein, in a foot¬ 
note to his translation of this passage,^ suggests that the king 
was influenced by Islam, and draws attention to two other 
verses in the poem in support. These are : “ There was no temple 
in town or city which was not deprived of its images by Harsaraja 
the Turk (luruska) ” ® ; and “ He continually maintained with his 
wealth Turkish (turusJcu) captains of hundreds (and yet) the fool 
ate (the flesh of) village pigs until his death 

These two references, only one of which refers to Harsa as a 
Turuska, are inconclusive. The first verse employs the word 
metaphorically. It must be remembered that Kalhapa wrote 
when the memory of Mahmud’s pillage of Hindu and Buddhist 
temples was still fresh. The second verse merely states that 
Harsa was not affected by Islam, at least in diet, despite his 
Turkish mercenary officers. The naked ascetics described in the 
RajatarangiT^i cannot have been Muslims, who have never 
held that nudity is necessary for salvation. It is hardly likely 
that they were Jainas, who have never shown marked hostility 
to the Hindu gods, or (except in the case of the much later 
sect of the Sthanakavasis) to the use of ikons in religious cere¬ 
monies. 

These ascetics, whoever they were, clearly objected to the 
graphic or plastic representation of supernatural beings. 
We have no definite evidence that the Ajivikas held such views, 
but the Divydvaddna's account of the Ajivika or Nirgrantha 
who defiled a picture of the Buddha faintly suggests it,® The 

^ . Vadanem sa nagrC-dtai^ 

Murti-TiaMaya devanaiji ^alcrxi.-fnMr'-ddy ajmtaycd. 1092. 

- dj: ~~rvdv.'-dkrUiyo 'luthan 

iva sdvaskaresv api. 1093. 

a.. 

Thdtlcdra-Tcumrm-ccTiannd • ■ 1094. Ibid., vii. 

® Kalhaif^a's Ghronide of the ' > P* 353. 

® Rajataraiigitfi, vii, 1096. 

4 Ibid,, vii, 1149. 

® V. supra, p. 147. 
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story of Gosala’s giving away his picture-board,^ on abaiidoiiing 
the career of a onankha^ may be a trace of an incident in the 
founder’s life which led to iconoclastic tendencies in the sect. 
If these feeble indications that the Ajivikas opposed the use of 
religious images were the only argument in favour of their 
identity with Harsa’s nagyC-dtahas the evidence would be very 
weak indeed. There are, however, a number of other faint 
indications and resemblances which, if taken together, strengthen 
the probability. 

We have already seen that Ajivikas were to be found in 
Southern India, and Harsa’s personal interest in the South 
is well established. Travellers from the Deccan were fre¬ 
quent in the north. The RdjaUirangml quotes a song, said 
to have been sung at Harsa’s court, in which a traveller from the 
Deccan is told of the King’s desperate love for Candala.^ It 
is said that the fame of Harsa’s liberality reached the court of 
Parmandi, where the poet Bilhana, hearing of it, longed to return 
to his native country.® A few years after Harsa’s death we 
find the Gahadavala Ring Govindacandra patronizing a Buddhist 
monk Yagi^vararaksita, who came from the Cola country.^ 
Legends state that Ilaml,nuja visited Kashmir.® Much evidence 
may be found to indicate close cultural and religious contacts 
between Kashmir and the Deccan at this period. 

In such circumstances it is not impossible that a group of 
Ajivika ascetics found its way to Kashmir’ from the Deccan 
and obtained the confidence of the king, who was always ready 
to patronize the purveyors of novelties, and seems to have had 
a taste for the bizarre. On the other hand Baiia indicates the 
presence of nagn^-dtas of some sort in Northern Panjab or Kashmir 
some 450 years earher,® and the ascetics may have been an 
indigenous and previously insignificant group of Ajivikas who 
rose to prominence as a result of Har^a’s patronage. 

The phrase rugna-nagn'-d^aka used by Kalhana may be 
compared to the phrases ixagna-hhagna and nagga-Wiogga^ to 

^ V. supra, p. 40. 

* 1123. 

» Ibid,, vii, 935-7. 

* Epi. 1-nd, xi, pp. 20-6. 

® De la Vall5e Poussin, , . „p. 326. 

® V. supra, p. 168. 
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whioh. reference has already been made.^ Unless these ascetics 
suffered from a disease such as leprosy they must have been 
ritually mutilated in some way. This suggests the Ajivika 
initiation referred to in the Jdtahay^ in which the novice had to 
grasp a heated lump of metal. Such an ordeal, if sufficiently pro¬ 
tracted, might well fit the ascetic for Kalhana’s epithet ... 
fdni. The same ceremony may also be connected with the name 
of Harsa’s evil genius, Lost^adhara. From the name of his grand¬ 
father, Haladhara, he appears to have come from an orthodox 
Vaispavite family, but his own name (“ Lump-holder ”) is very 
unusual, if not unique. Was this name coimected with an initia¬ 
tory ordeal, and adopted by its owner to mark his adherence to 
Ajivikism ? 

On his gold and silver currency, probably minted after the 
looting of the temples, Harsa did not use traditional Kashmir 
coin device of the seated goddess. The disappearance of the 
goddess is itself significant, and may be connected with the 
iconoclasm of the nagn^-dtas. It is just possible that the elephant 
which replaced the goddess was an Ajivika religious symbol. 
The elephant is, of course, the attendant of LaksmI, and has some 
symbolic significance in Buddhism; but it may well also have 
been an Ajivika emblem. We recall the elephants of the fa 9 ade 
of the Lomas ^Isi Cave,® and the “Last Sprinkling Scent 
Elephant ”, one of the eight carimdim of the Ajivikas.^ 

Finally the “ base ascetic ” with whom Harsa took refuge from 
the troops of Uccala has some Ajivika characteristics. He 
lives with a prostitute, Bhii^ca,® and thus lays himself open to the 
same sort of accusations as were levelled at Makkhali Gosala 
and his followers.® His hut is near a charnel-ground (pitpana), 
where a necromancer (siddha) named Somananda worshipped 
certain divinities called Somesvaras.’^ We have already seen that 
the Ajivikas appear to have performed tantric ceremonies,® 

^ V. supra, p. 105. 

* V. supra, p. 104. 

® V. supra, pp. 163-64. 

* V. supra, pp, 68-69. 

^ Bdjatara'hgiv-triiflQST^ 

fl V nnnrji, n-n 124 ffL 

7 pujydh- siddJuisya devoid.}}, 

kaicU pUrvan’-dniare. KdjatarafigiV'h vii, 1636. 

® V. supra, pp. 112-13,162 ff. 
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and are said by one source to have worshipped jpiiams.^ The 
sorcerer seems to have been in some way connected with the 
ascetic, whose hut has “ a courtyard marked by him (i.e. by 
Som^nanda or perhaps by them, the Some^vara gods), its site 
hidden by high trees This suggests the design on which 
the Ajivika caves of Barabar were based, the round hut in the 
rectangular courtyard.^ Finally the name of the ascetic, Guna, 
is the same as that of a famous acelaJca or Ajivika teacher of the 
Jdtaka,^ who propounds a fatalist atomism entirely consistent 
with the doctrines of the Ajivikas. 

We cannot claim that these resemblances finally prove the 
identity of Harsa’s nagn’-dtas and the Ajivikas, but we may well 
ask : If they were not Ajivikas, what were they ? 

1 y. supra, pp. 162 ff. 

Bajaiarafigi-^i, yii, 1636. 

* V, supra, p. 156. 

* V. supra, pp, 20, 104-6. 
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CHAPTER XI 


AJiVIKA SCRIPTURES 

The MahAnimittas, the Maggas, and the Oiapatu-katir 

The contempt in which the Ajivikas were held by theii oppo¬ 
nents does not conceal the fact that the sect possessed a fully 
elaborated system of belief, and that it produced its own philoso¬ 
phers and logicians, uninspired though they may have 
been, whose works and names are unfortunately lost to us. 
Moreover, it seems that Ajivika doctrine, like that of Hinduism 
and Buddhism, did not remain static during the two millennia 
of the sect’s existence, but developed by a process comparable 
fco that by which the Mahayana system emerged from early 
Buddhism, 

That the Ajivikas had a canon of sacred texts in which their 
doctrines were codified, is clear from several passages cited in 
the Pali and Prakrit texts of Buddhism and Jainism, or by 
the Jaina commentators, which give the impression of being 
adaptations or actual quotations from these scriptures. 

The Jaina version of the origin of the Ajivika canon is given 
in the Blmgavatl where it is said that the six disdearas 

“ extracted the eightfold Mahd^imitta in the Pumas^ with the 
Maggas making the total up to ten, after examining hundreds of 
opinions ”, and that this was approved by Gosala Mankhaliputta 
after brief consideration. Abhayadeva gives the names of the 
eight angas of the MaMv^imitta as follows:— 

1. Divyam, “ of the Divine.” 

2. Autpdtam, “ of portents.” 

3. Antariksamy “ of the sky.” 

4. Bhaumam, “ of the earth.” 

6. Aiigam, “ of the body.” 

6. Svaranhy “ of sound.” 

7. Ldksanam, “ of characteristics ” ; and 

8. Vydnjanam, of indications,” 

1 Bh. Sn. XV, 8U. 639, fol. 658-9. V. supra, pp. 66 S. 
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These eight MaMnimittas are listed in the Sthandnga Sutra, 
with the variation Suvim (dreams) for Divyam; here the com¬ 
mentator Abhayadeva makes it quite clear that they are systems 
of prognostication. The Uttarddhyayana Sutra ® gives a similar 
list, and adds that the Jaina bhikkhu should not live by such 
means. The Jaina saint Kalaya, or Kalaka is said to have learnt 
the Mahdnimittas from the Ajivikas.® We have seen that the 
Ajivika mendicant often acted as an astrologer or reader of 
omens,^ and it may be that the early scriptures of the Ajivikas 
did contain considerable sections on these topics. 

That the Jainas, despite the veto of the Uttarddhyayana, also 
employed the eightfold Mahdnimitta is shown by Kalaka’s know¬ 
ledge of it, and by an inscription at Havana Belgola, which 
states that the pontiff Bhadrabahu “ knowing the eightfold 
MalmTbimiila, seeing past, present, and future, foretold in XJj jayini 
a calamity of twelve years’ duration 

The two Maggas are said by Abhayadeva to have been those of 
song and dance.® This statement, although disbelieved by Barua, 
may be based on accurate information, and the Maggas may 
represent texts containing Ajivika religious songs and directions 
for ritual dances respectively. 

These ten scriptures are said to have been plagiarized from 
the Pumas. By the Pumas it seems that the author of the 
Bhagavati meant the Jaina Purvas, the earliest scriptures of 
the sect, which are now lost. The accusation of plagiarism, 
whether correct or not, is a further indication of the close con¬ 
nection of Ajivikism and Jainism in origin. Hoernle makes this 
point strongly in his article on the Ajivikas.’ Barua, on the other 
hand, interprets the word pj,vva in the text not in the specialized 
Jaina sense, but merely as “ past traditions The commentator 
Abhayadeva is himself vague, and defines the pumas as “ certain 
scriptures called Purvas Barua’s view is perhaps strengthened 

^ Sthdndfiga, Tm, 608. 

® Uttarddhyayana, 

® Paficahupa Gurxih teste Jain, Life in Ancient India . . p. 208. 

* V. supra, p. 127. 

® Epi. Gam. 1. 

* V. supra, pp. 116-17. 

7 EItE . i , p . 26 l . 

« JBi.ii,p.41. 

® PUrv'-dbhidhana-irula-viiesa. Bh. Su., fol. 639. 
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by tbe fact that tbe eightfold Mahdnimitta of the Ajivikas bears no 
resemblance to the titles of the fourteen lost PUrvas of the Jaina 
tradition.^ The whole passage defies definitive interpretation. 
It indicateSj however, that the Ajivikas had scriptures at an 
early period, that the latter included considerable sections on 
divination, and that they may have had something in common 
with the earliest scriptures of the Jainas. 

The Tamil sources make it clear that the Dravidian Ajlvikas 
also had scriptures, which they prized very highly. The Ajivika 
sage in Maij^imeJcalai is “ the knower of the Book of the Ajivikas ’V 
and his lecture is said to contain the essence of the teaching 
of this text, which is also called “the Book of Markali’’.® 
Apparently this is no mere fortune-teller’s manual, but a disserta¬ 
tion on the nature of the universe and the moans of salvation. 
The Ajivika teacher in Nlldkeci further gives the-name of the 
scripture as Owpatu-katir (“ The Nine Bays ”).* It is said in the 
text to describe the atomic structure of the universe,^ and is one of 
the four cardinal points of the Ajivika faith, the other three being 
the Lord the Elements {Porul), and their modifications 

{Nikahu).^ Around the Ajivika nul a mythology seems to have 
grown. The scripture was delivered by the divine Markali,’ who is 
otherwise characterized by his perfect silence. Very reasonably 
the Jaina interlocutor asks how, if the God is silent, he could have 
declared the scriptures.® Besides Markali two divinities, Okkali 
and Okah, are mentioned as being responsible for the diffusion 
of the text among men.® They were probably thought to have 
acted as intermediaries between Markali and his worshippers; 
in the words of the commentator Vamanamuni, they instructed 
in the scriptures,^® 

The accounts of the Ajivika scriptures in the Jaina Sutra 

■ 

a, 


Sanskrit equivalents of the four as 

’ AUiU*) UOU. 

* Ibid , loo. oit. 

9 Ibid., 681. V. infra, pp. 272-73. 

Akam'-dpatecafl ceyyum. 


■ > • * . . xxvii, 108. 

® MarkaU-niil> Ibid., xxvii, 163. 

4 Aff.,671. 

5 Ibid., 674. 

* Ibid., 679. Vamanamuni gives the 
Apia, Agama, PaddHlia, and PrattrUi. 
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and the Tamil poems differ considerably. In place of the eight- 
folk MaMnimitta and the two Maggas of the former the latter 
gives ns the Markali-nul or the Onpatu-hatir, It is possible 
that the Southern Ajivikas produced new scriptures in the same 
manner as did the Mahayana Buddhists. 


Pali and Prakrit Quotations 

Buddhist and Jaina texts and commentaries contain frag¬ 
ments in verse and prose which appear to be adaptations or 
quotations from Ajivika sources and may indeed be paraphrases 
of the scriptures of the sect. The very important passage in the 
Sdmanm-pliala already quoted, with its Magadhisms 

and its impressive simile of the ball of thread, may well be authen¬ 
tic. Another such passage may be the story of the merchants 
in the BliagamE Sutra,'^ which Gosala is said to have told to the 
monk Ananda, and which may have been borrowed by the 
Jaina author from an Ajivika collection ofjdtaJcas or cautionary 
tales. 

The Pah scriptures contain a number of verse passages praising 
the heretic teachers or propounding unorthodox doctrines, which 
may also have been taken, perhaps with some alteration, from 
Ajivika sources. Thus the Bamyutta Nihdya ^ contains verses 
in praise of the heretics, said to have been sung by various 
devaputias in the presence of the Buddha. 

The verse sung in praise of Purana Kassapa closely follows the 
doctrine ascribed to him in the Sdmanna-phala ButtUy^ and may 
be the concoction of an early Buddhist poet: 

“ Kassapa sees neither sin nor merit for the self in this world 
in maiming, slaying, striking, or violence. Since he has declared 
our faith, the Master is worthy of honour.” ® 

The verse praising Makkhah Gosala, on the other hand, 
ascribes to him qualities which elsewhere in the Pali canon 

1 V. supra, pp. 13-14. 

* V. supra, p. 69. 

s ^faj?i.i,pp. 6G ff. 

V. supra, p. 13. 


Sai^. i, p. G6. 
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he is not said to possess, and may be a genuine Xjivika 
composition: 

“ Self-restrained, with penance and aversion (from things of the 
senses), abandoning speech (and) quarrelling with maiikhid, 
equable, abstaining from things to be avoided, truthful—^now 
surely such a man commits no sin ! ” ^ 

^Finally, after a verse in j)raise of Nigaijtha Nataputta, occurs 
one in which four heretics are praised together: 

“ Palaidhaka ICatiyana, Nigantha, and these two Makkhali 
and Parana, leaders of a school, versed in asoeticism—surely 
now they are not far removed from the righteous ! ” ^ 

This verso, as we have seen,^ looks back to a period when 
the non-Buddhist heterodox sects were not sharply differentiated. 

The Mdhanaradahassafa Jataha ^ also contains a number of 
verses expressing heterodox views, which may have been taken 
from authentic sources. These are put into the mouth of 
the ascetic teacher Gupa, who is called indiscriminately acelaka 
and djlvika, and are verse paraphrases of some of the doctrines 
assigned in the Sdmanna-phala Suita to Makkhab, Purana, and 
Pakudha. Similar passages may be found in Mahdbodhi Jdtaka^^ 
and in the PetavaUliu.^ These verses, and the similar prose 
passages in the Sdmamia-pkala Suita seem to have had a common 
source, whether in prose or verse, in an authentic Ijivika 
work. 

Comparison between the expressions of Ajivika views in 
Buddhist and Jaina texts shows notable similarities. Thus the 
Sdmanna-phala Sutta^s version of Makkhah’s doctrine contains 
the phrases : N’atihi attakdre, n’atthi parakdre, n'atthi purisakdre^ 
n'atthi halam^ n^atthi viriyam, n^atthi purisa-iMmOi n^atthipurisar 
parakkamo . . . Sabbe satta niyati-safigati-bJidva-parimid . . . 

^ Tapo-jiguccMya susami^uUatto, 

Vacarji paMya kalaliayijanena, 

Samo, savajja-viralo^ saccavadi, 

Na hi nuna tadisarjfi haroti papam^ Satp., loo. cit. 

2 Pahvdhako Katiyano, Nigapiho, 

Ye cap’ irm MakhhaluPurarjdse, 

Qa/Utansa satlhdro, sdmanha-paUd, 

Na hi nuna te sappurisehi dure, iiatp., loc. cifc. 

® V. supm, p. 80. 

* Jat. vi, pp. 219 fF. 

® Jat, V, pp. 227 fF. V. supra, p. 18. 

® Petavatthu, iv, 3, p. 57 f. V. supra, pp. 20, 146, and infra, pp. 271-72. , 
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sukJia-dukhham 'patisamvedenti} With this we may compare the 
words of the AjTvika deva, addressed to the Jaina layman Kup.da- 
koliya in the Uvdsaga Dasao : N’atthi utthdne i vd kamme i vd bale i 
m vlrie i vd purisakkdm-parakkame i vd, Niyayd savvahhdvd} 
(“ There is no effort nor deed {karma), nor strength, nor courage, 
nor human action, nor prowess. All beings are determined.”) 

The PraSnavydkarana Sutra ^ contains a passage which also 
suggests the text of the Sdmanna-pJiala Sutta. This purports to 
describe the doctrines of ndstikas, but some parts of it are 
perhaps derived from the same sources as Makkhah Grosala’s 
doctrine in the Sutta, Thus, the first phase, n’atthijwo, na jd% ilia 
pare vd loe, suggests the slogan of the materiahst Ajita Kesakam- 
bali, n*atthi ayam loko, n’atthi paro loko,^ But the terms in which 
the Prainavydlcarana speaks of the view that no merit accrues from 
religious activities, ddna-vaya-posahdnam tava-sanjama-bamhha- 
cera-kalldnam diydnam n'atlhi pJialam, resemble Makkhali 
Gosala’s na . . , silena vd vatena vd tapena vd brahmaeariyena vd 
in the Sdmanna-phala Sutta, ^ The phrase in the Pra^navydkarana, 
ammd-piya/ro n'atthi na vi atthi purisakdro seems to look back to 
the sources which provided n'atthi mdtd, rCatthi pita * in Ajita’s 
creed, and n^atthi purisaJcdre ® in that of Makkhali. The dialectical 
pecuharities of the two passages have already been noticed.® 

A further recollection of Ajivika sources may be contained in 
the Mahdhhdrata, wherein the fatahst Manki declares hathe n^aiva 
paurusam, “there is no valour in force.” ’ Similar complaints 
of the uselessness of courage and human effort {paurusa or 
purusakdra) may be foimd in the epic, for instance, in the words 
of Bhima to the python in whose coils he struggles ; “ Who can 
conquer Fate by human effort (purusakdreom), I consider fate 
to be supreme, but human effort {paurusam) useless.” ® 

An impressive parallel to Makkhah Gosala’s description of the 
cosmic process in the Sdmanna-phala Sutta is to be found in 

1 V. supra, pp. 13-14. 

^ Uv, Das, vi, 166. V. supra, p. 133. 

® Prainavyakamv-a, aii, 7, fols. 26-8, 

4 V ^ ^ 1/5 

5 , ! 

6 . . I ' . 

‘ . V « edn.). V. supra, pp. 38-39. 

® Va?ia, 176,27. (Poona edn.). Numerous verses of similar import are to be 
found in the Mbh,, e.g, Udyoga, 40, 30 ; Bh^ma, 58, 1. (Poona edn.). 
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the Bhagavaii, Here Gosala, after declaring his seven ]}aulta- 
farihdras ^ states that all those who had reached or were reaching 
or would reach salvation must “ finish in order 8,400,000 mahd- 
happas, seven divme births, seven groups, seven sentient births, 
seven ‘ abandonments of transmigration ’ {pau^-parihdra), 
600,000 kammas, and 60,000 and 600 and the three parts of 
kamma. Then, being saved, awakened, set free, and reaching 
nirvd't^a they have made or are making or will make an end of 
all sorrow.” ® The phrase caiirdsitim ma7idkappa-saya-sahassd%m 
in this passage corresponds to the SdTmHna-phala Sutta's cuW 
dsUi mahdkappuno sata-sahassdni.^ The seven “ divine births ” 
(divve) are perhaps represented by the satta devd of the Pali, 
and the seven sentient births (sanni-gahblie in Prakrit and 
sa^Hi-gabbhd in Pali) occur in both texts. The totals of kammas 
differ, but in the BkagavatVs enumeration of the kammas and 
the SdmaHna-phala Sutta^s total of chief uterine births [yoni- 
pamukha) the formulas are similar. The former has pa/Tica 
kammdni saya-sahassainit sat(him ca sahassdim chao ca sae^ tinni 
ya kammamse, while the latter has cuMasa kho pan’ imdni yoni- 
pamukha-sata-sahassdni, sat^MH ca satdni, cha ca satdni, panca ca 
kammuno satdmi, panca ca kammdni^ yiTTi^i ca kammdni^ kamme 
ca addha kamme ca.^ The close similarity shows that both 
passages are garbled borrowings from a common source. 

Barua has recognized that the passages from the Jaina 
scriptures quoted above resemble that in the SdmaMa-phala 
Suita, and on this and other evidence has declared that there 
existed an “ Ajivika language ”, in which Ajivika texts were 
recited and written. As examples of this Ajivika language he 
quotes :— 

1. The genitive singular form mahdkappuno in the SamanTia- 
phala SuMa’s account of Makkhali’s doctrine,® which seems to 

^ V. supra, pp. 31"32. 

' “ ■ . . ■ tanjUhe, 

■• sapfhiifi 
* paccM 

sijjhanti bujjhanti nrnccanti pariniwainii savvaduJckkaV'am antarfi hareip^ 
va karenti va karissanti va. Bh. 8u. xv, su. 660, fol. 673. I accept Hoernle’s 
reading of kammdtti for kammat^i in the text ( Uv. Das., vol. ii, app. ii, p, 19, 
n, 5). India Office MS. 7447 has karmmirri. 

* V. supra, p. 14, n. 3. 

* JDL. ii, pp. 46 ff. 

® V. supra, p. 14, n. 3. 
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stand in place of the genitive plural and which represents the 
regular Pali maMhappassa; 

2. The word supina, interpreted by Buddhaghosa as “ a 
dream This Barua equates with the Ardha-magadhi suvi^a 
which, he says, means “ a bird ” (Sanskrit supar'i),a). Actually 
this word has the same normal meaning as supina in Pali ^ ; 

3. The form hupeyya, as used in the words of the Ajivilra 
Upaka, “ hup&yya dvuso ’V which he beheves was specifically an 
Ajlvika expression. In one version of the story the phrase occurs 
as hm&yya pavuso,^ from which Barua concludes that “ the 
sounds p and v were interchangeable in the Ajivika language ” ; 
and 

4. The regular use of the present tense with future meaning. 
This Barua deduces from a single phrase placed in the mouth of 
Upaka in the commentary to the Sutta Nipdta, sace Chdvam 
lahhdmi jivami, no ce mardmi ^ (If I win Chava I shall live, if 
not I shall die). 

We do not believe that these four references are sufficient to 
indicate that there was a special “ Ajivika language The 
language of the Sdmanna-phala Suita passage attributed to 
Makkhali is, however, sufficient to indicate that some of the 
earliest Ajivika religious literature, whether verbal or written, 
was composed in a Magadhi dialect probably very hke the 
language of the Jainas.® 

Quotations by the Commentators 

Whatever the language of early Ajivikism, it is probable 
that, hke the Jainas and the Buddhists, the Ajivikas m later 
times adopted Sanskrit for their rehgious writings. Several 
Sanskrit verses, quoted by Jaina commentators with reference 
to Ajivikism or niyativada seem to be borrowed from such 
Ajivika literature. One such verse, indeed, seems to have 
been specially popular with the commentators as a brief state¬ 
ment of the fundamental doctrine of niyatimda, for it is quoted 
by no less than three of them, ^ilahka, Jnanavimala, and 
Abhayadeva: 

^ V. infra, p. 262. ® Ftn. i, p. 8. V. supra, p. 94. ® Majjh.i, 1^.111. 

* Paramalifiajotikd II, vol. i, p.269. ® V. supra, pp. 24 ff. 
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“ Whatever thing, fortunate or unfortunate, is to ho obtained 
for men will come of necessity by recourse to the power of 
destiny. Though beings make great effort, that which is not to 
be will not be, nor does that which is to be perish.” ^ 

In his commentary to the PraSnavydlcarana Sutra Jhanavimala 
quotes further verses :— 

” Some babble that the universe is produced by Fate, saying 
‘ Destiny is everywhere the stronger (as in) such (verses) as :— 

“ ‘ For what reason does a man obtain that thing which he 
must obtain ? Inevitable Fate ! Therefore I do not grieve or 
despair. That (destiny) which is ours is not that of others. 

‘ Fate suddenly, bringing what is desired even from another 
continent, even from the midst of ocean, even from the end of 
(the world in any) direction, makes (it appear) before one’s face. 

“ ‘ According to one’s destiny so is one’s mtclleot successful, 
so is one’s resolution, so are one’s companions.’ ” ^ 

The niyatwadins, to whom these verses are referred by the 
commentator, are stated by Gunaratna to be followers of 
Purana,® the prophet of the Southern Ajivikas ; it may therefore 
be assumed that the verses refer to the Ajivikas, whose doctrines 
they well express. Jnanavimala furnishes his commentary with 
many authentic quotations from orthodox Hindu sources, thus 
strengthening the probability that he borrowed also from actual 
Ajivika works. 

A further verse is given by Abhayadeva in his commentary 


N' dbhavyaifi bJiamii na hlmvino 'sti 6ilanka to Su, hr, h 2, 2, and 

ii, 1, 29 ; Jnanavimala to Prainanydkaratl^a, 7; Abhayadeva to Uv. Das. 
vi, 166. 

* Kecin " niyati-bliavUani jagad ” iti jalpanli, “ hhavitamjat' aiva sarvatra 
haltyas’ ” iti, yathd : 

“ Pfdptavyam artlmm labhate rmnusyah Kim Jedra^am / Daivam alaftgha- 
myam. 

Tasman na koedmi na vismaydmi. Yad asmadlyam "oa hi tat paresdm, 

“ Dvlpdd anyasmdd apt, madhyad api jalanidker, dUo' py antdt, 

Anlya jhap iti ghapayati vidkir abhimatam abhimukhtbhutam, 

“ v- ” 1' ' -'a 


3 Y. supra, pp. 81-82. 
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to the Uvdsaga Dasdo, following that quoted above. The verse 
is cited with reference to the story of Knndakoliya and the 
Ajivika deva ^:— 

“ That which is not to be comes not, that which is to be 
comes without effort; but it perishes, even in the palm of the 
hand, of one for whom it is not destined.” ® 

Grunaratna, the commentator to Haribhadra’s Saddarsana- 
sammcaya, quotes further verses which he attributes to the 
myativadins :— 

“ Since all things come about in determined form, they are 
produced by Destiny, conformably to its nature. 

“ An object, the time of its existence, its origin, and its 
duration 3 come about in determined order. Who is able to 
resist it (i.e. Destiny) ? ” ^ 

Finally, Mallise^a quotes a remarkable verse in his Syadvada- 
manjan :— 

“ And thus say those who follow the Ajivika school:—• 

“ ‘ The kuowers, the founders of the faith, having gone to the 
liighest state, return again to existence, when the faith suffers 
injury.’ ” ® 

This quotation states an important point of later Ajivika 
doctrine, which is confirmed by other sources.® 

These verses indicate that, besides their early hterature in 
Prakrit, and the Tamil scripture Onpatu-katWi the Ajivikas 

^ V. supra, p. 133. 

® Na hi hhamti yan na hkavyayi, bhavati ca hhdvyayri vind ’pi yatnena. 

Karaiala-gaiam api na&yati yaatja iu bhavitavyata ndsti, Abhayadeva to 
XJv. Das. vi, 166. 

Wif ■ ' ".. 

Y . 

lit cinta-vim-ghno ’yam agadah kiyi na plyate ? 

® This seems to be the purport of the Sanskrit, which defies literal translation. 

* Niyaten’ aim rUpev^a sarve bhava bhamnli yat 
Tato niyati-jd hy ete tat-avarUp'-dnuvedhaiah. 

Yad yad’ aiva yato ydvat tat tad’ aiva tatas tatha 

Niyatam jdyaie nydydt. Ka endrn badkituTp hsamah ? Gunaratna to Sad’ 
darSana-samuccaya, p. 12. 

® Tatha c’ dh'. ^ . -i 

“ Jhdnino, ' mi 

Oatv’, dga ■ ** 

Syadvada ^ 

« V, infra, p. 260. " 
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possessed a later literature in Sanskrit, containing mucli 
philosophical poetry. It might be suggested that these verses 
were composed by the commentators themselves, to illustrate 
the views they were discussing. Yet here are eight verses, 
quoted by different commentators in different centuries, and all 
attributed to Ajivikas or niyativadins. It is more probable that 
some at least are genuine, than that all are spurious. 


CHAPTEE XII 


NlYATl 

The faiidameatal principle of Ajivika philosophy was Fate, 
usually called Niyati, Buddhist and Jaina sources agree that 
Gosala was a rigid determinist, who exalted Niyati to the status 
of the motive factor of the universe and the sole agent of all 
phenomenal change. This is quite clear in our locus classicus, 
the Sdmanna-pliala Sulla} Sin and suffering, attributed 
by other sects to the laws of harma, the result of evil committed 
in previous lives or in the present one, were declared by Gosala 
to be without cause or basis,® other, presumably, than the force 
of destiny. Similarly, the escape from evil, the working off of 
accumulated evil karma, was likewise without cause or basis.® 

Fatalism proper finds no place in orthodox Hinduism, 
Buddhism, or Jainism. A man’s fortune, his social status, and 
his happiness or grief, are all ultimately due to his own free 
will. The Indian doctrine of karma, as it is usually inter¬ 
preted, provides a rigid framework within which the individual 
is able to move freely and to act on his own decision. His 
present condition is determined not by any immutable principle, 
but by his own actions performed either in this fife or in his 
past lives. By freely choosing the right course and following 
it he may improve his lot and ultimately win salvation either by 
his own unassisted efforts, or, if he is a member of a devotional 
sect, with the aid of a personal deity. 

This doctrine Gosala opposed. For him belief in free will 
was a vulgar error. The strong, the forceful, and the courageous, 
like the weakling, the idler, and the coward, were all completely 
subject to the one principle which determined all things.* Just 

^ V. supra, pp. 13-14. 

^ N* atthi Jietu, . , . tC aithi paccayo sattaiutrjfi sayikileedya. Diglia i, 63. 

® Ahetu-apaccayd sattd visujjTianti. Ibid. 

* N' atthi purisakdre, n'atthi halayi, n^atthi viriyarp, n^atthi puHsa-parah- 
hamo. Sabbe sattd . . . avasd abald aviriyd niyati-aaiigati-bhdva'pari'pata. 
Ibid. 
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as a ball of thread when thrown will unwind to its full lengthy 
so fool and wise alike will take their course, and make an end 
of sorrow.” ^ 

This absolute determinism did not preclude a belief in karma, 
but for Makkhali Gosala the doctrine had lost its moral force. 
Karma was unalfected by virtuous conduct, by vows, by 
penances, or by chastity, but it was not denied.® The path of 
transmigration was rigidly laid out, and every soul was fated 
to run the same course through a period of 8,400,000 'imka- 
kal'pas. This figure is corroborated by independent testimony,® 
and is a measure of the gigantic and weary miverse of the 
Ajivika cosmologists. 

The process of regular and automatic transmigration seems to 
have been thought of on the analogy of the development and ripen¬ 
ing of a plant. All beings were “ developed by Destiny (Niyati), 
chance (sahgaii), and nature (hhdm) This ripening process 
was completely predetermined, thus differing from the parimma 
of the Safikhya, wherein “ evolution follows a definite law which 
cannot be overstepped {pari'^ama^hrarm-oiiyarna), or in other 
words there are some natural barriers which cannot be removed, 
and thus the evolutionary course has to take a path to the 
exclusion of those lines where barriers could not be removed.” ® 
Saijkhya aocepte the proposition that progress and change are 
rigidly limited by natural law. Ajivikism goes further and declares 
that they are completely controlled. 

The term niyati-sangati'-bhdva-pari^atd in the Sdma^na-phala 
SiUta is ambiguous and obscure. It may be translated “ ripened 
by the nature of the lot of (i.e. decreed by) Destiny ”, or “ brought 
about by the existence of union with Destiny But we prefer 
to follow Buddhaghosa and to take the three first elements 
of the compound as in dvandva relationship, translating the 
phrase as above. 

1 Seyyatha pi nama sutta-gule hhiUe nihhephiyarnamm eva phaleti, tmm eva 
hale ca ca sandhdvitvi sayisaritvd. dukkhass' arUayi kanesanti. Ibid. 

* Tattha n'atgU: imin' dJiam sUena va vatena vd tapem v& hraJvnmaHy&iyx 
vd, aparipal^ni vd kammaip, parip&cessami paripakkarp, vd kammarp. phiasa- 
phussa-vyanti kartssami ti. H'evatp n' aUki. Ibid. 

® V, supra, p. 219. 

* NiyaU-sahgaii-hMva-parii^aid. DTyka i, p. 63. Buddhaghosa interprets 
parixMtd as differentiated ” (ndna-ppakdra^rti pattd). Sum. VU. i, p. 160. 

® Das Gupta, Indian PMheopky, vol. i, p. 266. 
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The terms hlidva and sangati appear to represent categories in 
the Ajivika metaphysical system which are subordinate to 
NiyatL Bhdva seems in this context to be synonymous with 
svabJtdva, inherent character or nature. It suggests, below the 
fundamental category of Niyati, sets of conditions and characteris¬ 
tics in each entity, which, acting as factors subordinate to the 
great principle, control growth, development, and rebirth. 
Some heretics exalted Smhhdm to the status of Niyati in the 
regular Ajivika system. Their doctrines are mentioned by the 
Jaina commentators, though not in such detail as those of the 
niyativddins or Ajivikas. Thus Jnanavimala writes : Some 
believe that the universe was produced by Smhhdm, and that 
everythiug comes about by SvahJidva only.” ^ Gunaratna quotes 
a verse which he attributes to the supporters of this doctrine : 
“ What makes the sharpness of thorns and the varied nature of 
beasts and birds ? All this comes about by Svahhdva. There is 
nothing which acts at will. What is the use of effort ? ” ^ Hence 
it appears that the svabhdvavddins agreed with the niyativddins 
on the futility of human efforts. They were classed in the group 
of ahriydvddins, or those who did not believe in the utility 
or effectiveness of purusahdra. It would seem that the svahhd- 
vavadin differed from the niyativddin in that, while the latter 
viewed the individual as detorrained by forces exterior to him¬ 
self, for the former he was rigidly self-determined by his own 
somatic and psychic nature. These ideas have much in common 
and we suggest therefore that svabJiavavada was a small sub-sect 
of Ajivildsm. 

Sahgali, interpreted by Hoernle, on the basis of Buddhaghosa, 
as “ environment we would translate as “ lot ” or ‘‘ chance ”. 
It seems to represent the principle of Niyati as manifested in 
action. The term is known to Jaina writers, and is connected 
by them also with the niyativddins or the Ajivikas. Thus, 
the Sutrahrtdnga, quoting the opinions of foolish philosophers, 

^ Kecit svabh&va-hhavitarfijagad manyante^ svabhaven* aiva sarvab sampadyate. 
To FraHavydkaravM 7, fol. 29. V. also Silfi.nka to Su. At. i, 1, 2, 2, fol 30. 

® Kah hantakamifi prakaroti taiks^iyayi, 

Vicitra-hhdvayi rnTga-pakaivArji ca ? 

Svdbhavatab sarvam idarp, pravpitam. 

Na kamaedro 'stu Kutah prayatnab ? Tarka-rahamja-dipika to Saddar^ana- 
samnccaya, p. 13. V. also Abh. Mj. h,v. 

* ERE. i, p. 261. Uv, Das. vol, ii, app. 2, pp. 10-17. 
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declares one of their doctrines to be that pleasure and pain 
are not caused by oneself or others, but are the work of chanced 
On this ^Ilanka comments ; “Now the niyativadin declares 
his attitude. (The word) sahgaiyam (in the text) implies trans¬ 
migration wholly by iimer development. Experience of all 
joy and sorrow whatever is fortuitous. Therein Niyati is its 
(i.e. chance’s) essential nature as fortuity. They say that since 
joy and sorrow, etc., are not produced by human action and 
so on, therefore for all beings they are caused by Destiny and are 
fortuitous.” 2 

The above verse and its commentary explain both the phrases 
n'allhi Jietu in the Sdonanna-pliala-S%Uta passage and niyaii- 
sa'hgati-bhdva-jparinatd. Eor the niyativadin causation was illusory. 
The European doctrine of causation conceived the universe as 
determined by an immense number of causes, going back to 
a first cause, which might or might not be expressed in theological 
terms. The Ajivika theory was evidently very different from 
this. The universe seems to have been thought of as a con¬ 
tinuous process, which was recognized by some later Ajivikas 
to be on ultimate analysis illusory.® The only effective cause 
was Niyati^ which was not merely a first cause, but, in its aspects 
as safigati and or chance and inner character, was also 

the efficient cause of all phenomena. Sangati and bhava, the 
manifestations of Niyati in individuals, were only apparent and 
illusory modifications of the one principle, and did not in fact 
introduce new causal factors into the universal process. Thus, 
the Ajivika was sometimes called a believer in the doctrine of 
causelessness {ahetukavddin).^ Since all human activities were 
ineffectual he was also an akriyavddint a disbeliever in the 
efficiency of works. 

The Ajivika process of salvation is sometimes in the Pah texts 

1 Na tarfi sayaiji haiairi dukkhani, kao mnakaiaw. ca ? 

Suhaiji vdjat vd dukkhatji, sehiyajji vd aseJiiyaiji. 

Sayary, kadayi na axLVi.ehirjfi, vedayanti jiyd. 

' ..... ggrm dhiary,. Su. hf, i, 1, 2, 2-3, fol. 30. 

2 dviskaroH. Sa-dgalyamti samyak avapari- 
tidmena gatiy. i aayti ytuui yaira yat sukha~dui,k}d~dnubfuivanarfi aa aa^(itih‘ 
Niyatia tasydry, bJtavary aafigatikam. YalaJt c* aivary na putuaak&r-ddi-kfiary 
aukJia-dubkh'-ddi, alas Uil iemyi prayinaiy niyati-krtary aafigatikam ity ucyaie. 
^Ilanka to SH. ky., loc. eit. 

® V. infra, pp. 235 ff. 

^ E.g. Jai. V, p. 228. 
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called aamsara-suMhi, or salvation by transmigration, a very apt 
definition of the doctrine. “ There is no short cut (lit. door) to 
bliss, Bijaka, Wait on Bestiny. Whether (a man has) joy or 
sorrow, it is obtained through Destiny. All beings- are purified 
through transmigration, (so) do not be eager for that which is 
to come.” ^ 


NiyativAda Dialectic 

The usual Buddhist criticism of the Ajivika Niyati doctrine 
was pragmatic. Thus, the Sandaka Sutta of the Majjhima 
Nikdya * condemns the four antitheses to the higher life ” 
{abrahrmcariya-vdsd), which include the doctrines elsewhere 
ascribed to Makkhali, Parana, Pakudha, and Ajita. The 
fatalism of Makkhali entails the antinomianism of Parana. 
Since there is no possibility of modifying one’s destiny by good 
works, self-control, or asceticism, all such activity is wasted. 
The Ajivika doctrines are, in fact, conducive to luxury and 
hcentiousness. This practical criticism of the Ajivika philosophy 
might have been easily countered by the Ajivikas with the 
claim that ascetics performed penances and led righteous 
lives under the compulsion of the same aU-embracing principle 
as determined the lives of sinners, and that they were ascetics 
because Niyati so directed it. This very obvious argument occurs 
nowhere in the Buddhist scriptures, though it was known to the 
Jaina commentator felaiika,® who quoted it as one of the argu¬ 
ments used by niyativddins. 

Although orthodox Hindu literature rarely mentions the 
Ajivikas, we have some evidence that Hinduism was not wholly 
unaware of them. The doctrine of Niyati is mentioned in the 
compendium of Su^ruta, among a number of other theories 
on the nature and origin of the universe.^ The Svetdim- 
tara ZIpanisad gives a list of first causes according to the 

^ N” atthi dvararfi sugaliyd. Niyatirn kaijihha, Bijaka. 

Sukharfi va, yadi vd dukkliarfi, Niyatiyd kira labhfiaii. 

Sayisara-suddhi aahhmary,, md tunUho andgaie. Jdt. vi, p. 229. Gf. Ime 
eatid aaifusdra-suMhikd. Jdt. v, p. 228. 

a Kni supra, pp, 18-19. 
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unorthodox systems, which includes most of the hypothetical 
entities referred to with disapproval by the Jaina commentators— 
time, nature, destiny, chance, the elements, and the SahKhya 
category of Purusa.^ Commenting on this passage ^ahkara 
ascribes belief in Niyaii to the Mimamsakas, no doubt erroneously, 
and describes it as “ Icarma characterized by the equal (reward) 
of good and evil He briefly dismisses the theory by stating 
that Destiny is variable (indts operation).® 

Jaina criticisms of Ajivika determinism are based both on 
logic and common sense. Of the triter sort is the argument 
of the Uvdsaga Dasdo, attributed to the Jaina layman Kuuda- 
koliya in his debate with the Ajivika deva.^ The latter praises 
Grosala’s determinist theory and disparages Mahavira’s doctrine 
of qualified free-will. Whereupon Kuudakoliya asks the 
deva whether he attained his own divine status by any efforts 
on his part. He replies that he obtained heavenly bliss without 
effort {muUMmmm). Why then,” asks Kundakoliya, “ are 
not those other living beings in whom there is no effort . . . 
also devas ? ” ^ This argument, though blatantly illogical, is 
sufficient to convince the deva of the wrongness of his views, but 
we may be sure that the early Ajivikas had their rejoinders to 
such feeble attacks. 

Another amusing argument of a similar nature is ascribed to 
Mahavira himself, in the account of his conversion of the Ajivika 
potter, Saddalaputta.® Mahavira asks whether the potter’s ware 
is made by dint of exertion or not, to which the Ajivika replies 
that it is made without exertion. Mahavil'a then asks what 
Saddalaputta would do if one of his workmen stole or broke his 
pots, or made overtures to his wife. To this the potter indignantly 
rephes that he would berate and strike the culprit, or 
oven kill him. But such actions, Mahavira retorts, would 

1 Kalah, svahhavo, niyatir, yadrccM, 
bhaidni, yonih, purus’, (sic) iti cirUya^. 

Sar/iyoga e^&vi mnu atma-bhAvad. 

Atm' dpy anUah sukha'duTfMui-hetdh. Svetdivataray i, 2. 

® Niyatir avifama-puV'ya-pdpa-laksamni karma, Niyatir iti Mtmayiaak&h^. 
Niyater api anaikdntatvdd dH^itam elan matam. Sankara to Svetdivaiara, 
loc. oit. 

» Uv, Das. vi, 166-S. V. supra, p. 133. , . « tt 

* Je . . . jlvdyMm n' afphi uppha^ae . , . te kirfi na dei^d r Uv. Das, vj, 

6 ’ibid., vii, 198-9. V. supra, pp. 62, 132. 
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be quite iuconsistent with tbe doctrine of Niyati and of no 
exertion. If aU things are unalterably fixed {niyayd sawahhdvd) 
and there is no exertion, no man can steal or break the pots, and 
the potter cannot revile or strike or kill the culprit. Yet such 
things do happen in everyday life, and so the claim that there 
is no exertion and that all things are determined is false. No doubt 
the Ajivika had his answer to this appeal to common sense, which 
reminds us of Dr. Johnson’s famous refutation of Berkeleyan 
idealism. We may surmise that the niyativddin explained the 
apparent existence of freedom of choice by the postulate of 
a double standard of truth. In other and more exalted Indian 
philosophical systems such a double standard of practical and 
empirical {vydvalidnka) and absolute (fdmmdrthilca) truth 
existed, and its adoption by the Ajivikas would solve the apparent 
antinomy of a postulated determinism and an inner conviction 
of free-will. In everyday fife, and for all practical purposes, 
free-will existed, and the Ajivika layman lilre Saddalaputta 
acted on that assumption. But ultimately free-will was illusory— 
Niyati was the only determining factor, and human power and 
effort were completely ineffectual. 

The Jaina commentators give us a better impression than do 
the Buddhist and Jaina Prakrit texts of the niyativddin's powers 
of logical argument. Thus ^ilafika in his commentary to the 
Sutrakrtdiiga, quotes the arguments of the niyativddins, who, 
although not expressly identified with them, must surely have 
been Ajivikas. “ If happiness is experienced as a result of 
human activity there should be no difference in the reward 
(of equal exertion), nor should there be lack of reward when 
equal effort is exerted, whether by servants, merchants, or, 
peasants etc. Yet it is often seen that even when no means of 
livelihood such as service, etc., is followed, rich reward is 
obtained. So nothing is achieved by human effort.” ^ This is 
another example of the argument used by Mahavira against 
Saddalaputta, the argument from human experience ; but here 
it is employed by the Ajivika against his opponents. The successes 
and failures of men of equal ability prove that their happiness 

^ Yadi purusakara-kj'taTji suhhddy anvhhuyeta tatalt sevaka-vaT^ik-karmk’- 

ddvmyi samane purusakdre aaii .* - ’ ' t ca na 

hhavei, Kasya cit tu a^v’-ddi-vi ■ * dr&yaia 

iti, Ato na purusakdrdt kiiicid dsuayate. oimuKa lu Kf. i, i, 2, z, fol. 30. 
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does not depend on theix own powers. Man is not an effective 
factor in the universal process. 

Continuing his discussion of niyativada Sil4fika, with com¬ 
mendable impartiality, temporarily adopts the determinist atti¬ 
tude, and considers possible causes of the manifest inequalities of 
the world. What then (is the cause) ? Only Destiny. . . . Time 
is not the agent, for the variety of results (of effort) in the world is 
inconsistent with the uniformity of time. Variation in the effect 
arises from variation in the cause, not from miiformity.” ^ 

After thus dismissing Time as a possible prime mover, 
felaffka considers the theistio explanation from the Ajivika 
point of view. “ Likewise happiness and grief do not come 
about through the agency of God. (If they do,) is God formed 
or formless ? If he has form he has no more the capacity to 
create all things than has the ordinary man (who also has form). 
If he is formless, his inactivity must be greater than that of 
empty space (which is also formless). Moreover, if he bo 
subject to passion and other (emotions), since he is not superior 
to us (mortals), etc., he is not the maker of the universe. And if 
he were devoid of passion the variety of good and evil fortune, 
of lord and poor man, which he has caused in the world, would 
not come about. Therefore God is not the creator.” ® The logic 
of this passage seems to be that, as all beings, who are subject to 
passions, are created and ineffectual, so God, if also subject to 
passions, must also be created and share the ineffectuality of the 
creature. On the other hand, if he were devoid of passions he 
could not be responsible for the inequalities and injustices in 
the world. 


^ Kirp> tarhi ? Niyaler ev^ eli .... N' dpi kdUii, kartd, iasy' aikarUpatvdj 
jagaii plmla-vaicitry'~dnupapaUeh> Kara^a-hhede hi kdrya-bhedo hhavati, 
'h’dbkede. Sllanka, loc. cit. The oommentator continues very tersely : Taihd 
i-.TTT.TT, . 1 . . 7, viruddha-dharm'-ddhyasah 

' that variations do in fact 

occur, ana tnat nicy musb nave a cause, inus ino hdlavddin has committed 
the fallacy of ascribing contrary qualities to Time, since the cause must itself 
be variable. He simultaneously asserts the uniformity of Time and the variety 
of its effects. 

® Tath' idvara-Jc&rtrke 'pi mkha-duhkhe na bhavaiah. Yato 'sav l&varo murto 
'murto va ? Yadi murlaSy tatah prdkrta-purusasy' em sarva-kdrirtv'-dbh&vah. 
Ath' dmdrtm ? Tathd saiy dkdsasy' eva sutardrp, niskriyalvam. A pi ca yady 
asau rdgddimdrris, tato 'smad-ddy-avyaiirekdd vUvasy' dIcart' aiva. Ath' dsau 
vigata-rdgas latas tatkftarp subhaga-durbJutg'-Sivara-daridr'-ddi-jagad-vaicUryarjfi 
na gha^m prdhcati. Tato n' ^imrah kart' dti. Silahka, loo. oit. 
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Sfl^rika, still writing as a niyativMin, next dismisses the 
svabMvavddin, who, as we have seen, held a doctrine very 
similar to that of the A.jivika : “ Moreover the causing of joy and 
sorrow cannot be ascribed to inherent character {svabhdva). For 
is this different from a man or the same as he ? If it is different 
it is not capable of causing the joy and sorrow which befall him, 
on account of that difference. Nor (if it is) the same (as he). 
For, if it were, it would be a mere man, and it has been shown 
that man cannot be an effective agent.” ^ 

Karma, the favourite Indian scapegoat for all human miS' 
fortune and inequahty, is disposed of similarly. “ Nor is 
ho/rrm a possible cause of joy, sorrow, etc. For is a man’s harrm 
different from the man or the same (as he) ? If the same, karma 
is mere man, and the flaw (in this argument) has already been 
stated. If it is different, then is it conscious or unconscious ? 
If conscious, there are two consciousnesses in one body. If 
unconscious, how can it be an effective agent in the production 
of joy and sorrow, when it is as devoid of freedom as is a mere 
block of stone.” ® After thus exhausting the possible causes of 
man’s joy and sorrow ^iUhka states the niyalwadin's view, that 
these are caused by chance or one’s lot {sangati) of which Niyati 
is the essential nature {hhmam). This passage we have para¬ 
phrased above.® 

An even more important passage on the arguments of the 
niyatimdins is contained in the same text. A chapter in the 
second part of the Sutrakrtdnga deals with four schools of false 
teaching, the Lokdyata or materialist, the atomist, the theist, 
and the determinist. The chief argument of the last is para¬ 
phrased by ^IlS,fika at the outset in terms similar to those of 
the earlier passage. “ Of those who put forth equal effort only 
one has material success, through the force of Fate. Hence only 

1 TatM svabhavasy' dpi aukha>dujf>hh‘’ddi-kartrtv'-dnnpapattib,. Tato ’am 
avabh&vah/ purufod bhintio ’bMnno va>? Yadi bhinno na puTua’-dk^ita aukha- 
d/ubJcha hctHum (dayi taamdd bhimuttvdd iti. N’ dpy ahhinncil^. Abhade puruaa 
eva aydt, U^ya c' dkartrtvam uktam eva. Silanka, loo. oit, 

® N’ dpi Mrnuimb aukha-du^khaTy, prati kartrtvarfi ghafate. Tatas iat karma 
puru^ad bhinnam abhinnarp, vd bhavet ? AbUnnarp. cat, puru^a-mdirat’-dpattib 
karmapab, tatra c’ 6hto do^ab,. Atha bhinnaip- Tat kirp aacetanam acatapaip, vd ? 
Yadi aacetanam, e^min Icdya caitanya-dvay’-dpattib. Ath’ dcetanam. Tatha 
aaii hutaa taaya pdsdpa-kJtapAf^' ^vcd davatantraaya aukha-duhkh’-dtpddanarp. 
prati kartrtvam iti ? SUaAka, loo. cit. 

® V. supra, p. 227. 
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Fate is the cause.” ^ He then quotes one of the verses para¬ 
phrased above. 2 

The text of the Sutmhrtdfiga then states the thesis of the 
niyativddin. “ Here are two men. One maintains (the efficiency 
of) action, the other does not. . . . Both equally and alike are 
affected by (a single) cause.® To this SiHnka adds : . One 

of them maintains (the efficiency of) action, saying that action, 
such as going from one country to another, is (characteristic) of 
a man, not of something compelled by time, or by God, etc. 
But (actually it pertains to) one driven by Fate. And likewise 
with inaction. If they, not being free, follow the doctrines of 
action and inaction (respectively), both (may be) equal (in 
fortune), owing to their subservience to Fate. But if they were 
free, then, owing to the difference between action and inaction, 
they would not be equal (in fortune). Hence, being alilce 
dependent on a single cause, by the force of Fate they have 
taken to the doctrines of determinism and free-will respectively.” * 
Tins argument is a repetition of the previous one. The man 
who exerts himself and the passive believer in Destiny may 
both enjoy equal fortune. But if their efforts were really effective 
the energetic man would be more fortunate than the other. 
Both are, in fact, dependent on Destiny, and their very belief or 
disbelief in the Ajivika doctrine of Niyati is also dependent on 
that principle. 

The SutmJcrtdnga continues that the fool imagines that he is 
responsible for his own sorrow, as others are responsible for that 
which befalls them. But the wise man recognizes that he is not 
the cause of his own grief.® felahka expands this passage : “By 

^ Samana'kriyai^rjfi, kasya cid eva Niyati-bal&d artha-siddhib- Ato Niyatir 
eva kdrai^m. ^ilatika, loo. oit. 

* V. supra, p. 221, . _ 

“ ITm khalu duve purisa hhavardi, Ege purise kiriyam^ dxkkmi, eye . . . 
^0 kiTiycLip, . . . Dovi tc- pwiso, iulld &gcippi& kdvaif.aTp, avo/Mtu, SH. kf. ii, 1, 12, 

i . . . Ekab- kriyam dkhj&ti. Kriya U deiad deidntar'-dvapti^lak?av& 
kal’-£ivar'-ddina coditasya hhavatV' Api iu Niyati- 
iya 'pi. Yadi tdv asvatantrau hriydv&dam akriydmdaip 
. . TT. ri a..i— Yadi punaa tau svatantrau 

” ■ Ata ekdrthdv eka-k&ra^*- 

’ aiva tau niyati-vddam aniyaM-vadaip c’ dSritdV 
■ •. . re, fol. 288. ... 

* Mehdvi puua evayt vippadived&rdi (sic) . . . “ aham. aipsi dukkhaim v& 
aoydmi m , . . uo aharp evam akdai ”. SU. kf., loo. oit. 
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Destiny, though against his will, he is so made that he suffers 
a series of sorrows. ... So the deterrainist, rejecting the visible 
human action and having recourse to the doctrine of invisible 
destiny, is ironically called a wise man.” ^ This last sentence is 
another appeal to common sense, of the sort used by Maha-vira 
in his argument with Saddalaputta.^ But ^IlS,nka continues with 
his exposition of the Ajivika standpoint. “ In this world [atra) 
grief does not arise for a man, even though he delight in evil 
courses, while for another virtuous man it does. Therefore only 
Destiny is the cause. Thus, with the doctrine of Destiny 
established, in order to show everything else to be subject to 
Destiny, he maintains that, so determined, all beings . . . have 
union with new bodies ; a (new) body is not obtained by anything 
else such as karma, etc. So they experience under the compulsion 
of Destiny {nnjalitd) the varied stages of life from childhood to 
old age. Under the compulsion of Destiny they are separated 
from their bodies. And under the compulsion of Destiny they 
experience various repulsive conditions, such as being hump¬ 
backed, one-eyed, ... a dwarf, . . . death disease, and sorrow.” ® 
The text of this section of the Sutrakrtdnga concludes with a 
passage which is repeated for all four types of heretic, accusing 
them of ignorance and licentiousness. 

^ilafika then proceeds to demolish the niyativddin's arguments. 
Is Niyaii determined by its own nature or by another niyati ? 
If by its own nature, why are not all other entities so determined ? 
If by a higher niyati, that too must be determined similarly, 
and so on in an infinite regression.^ Again, owing to the character 

^ Niyaty' aiv' dsav anicchann api tat karyate yena ' - t , _ 

hhavati . . . Pare' py evam eva yojaniyam ... Sa 

pnrusakaraiji parityajif ddfsta-niyati-vad'-Mrayei^.a manuvtveic uy evam 
ullaxithyate. Silanka to above, fol. 288. 

® V. supra, pp. 229-30. 

•'J'”’ 1i! • ; '."ham utpadyate, parasya 

■■ ■ ■■ ■ ■' iti. Tad eva7ii niyativdde 

. ■ iti darSayitum aha . . . 
yekecana . . . • r' . . . 'arira-samhandham 

agacchanti; n'd' ■ > . Tatlmhdla- . . . 

vrddh'-dvaath'-ddikam vividha-parydyarp, niyatita ev' dnubhavanti ; tathd niyatiid 
eva , ^arirat prthagbMvam anubhavanti; tathd niyaiitd eva vividham . . . 
avasthd-vi^‘’<’"-^ ^ ^ vamana- . . . maraT^a-roga-iok'-ddikarfi 

bihhatsam . • op. oit., fols, 288-9. 

' AsaiL i^iyatiij, kirp, svaia eve T ~ 1 yayd niyatyd niya~ 

myate? . . . Taira yady asau ■ . sarva-paddrthandrp 

eva tathd-svahJmvatvaip kirp na r .. . ' ■; yayd, niyatyd tathd 
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of Niyati as inlierent nature {Niyater svahMvatvat), things must 
come about through it [Niyati) with its determined nature, and 
not through (a Niyati possessing) various inherent natures. But, 
since Niyati itself is single that which it causes should be uniform, 
in which case there should be no variety in the world. This, 
however, is not borne out by experience.^ 

i^ilahka dismisses the Ajivika argument for determinism from 
the fact of human inequality by recourse to the doctrine of 
harma. The man who is prosperous and fortunate is enjoying 
the fruits of virtuous conduct in past lives. 

A similar but shorter discussion of Niyativdda occurs in 
Guriaratna’s commentary to the Saddariana-samucGaya, whore 
a further argument for determinism is put forward, based on the 
uniformity and regularity of natural processes. Niyati, declares 
Gunaratna, taking the determinist point of view, is the principle 
by which all things are manifested in determined form. Every¬ 
thing whatever is found to exist in a determined form. 
Otherwise, in the absence of a controlling agent, there would be 
no laws of cause and effect, and no fixed form of anything. 
What man skilled in logic can deny Niyati, the existence of 
which is proved by the determinate nature of the effects (of like 
causes) ? ^ 


The Development op the Niyati Doctrine 

Eor the early Ajivikas Niyati is the ruling principle of the 
cosmic process. This concept of process, of the slow evolution 
of all entities along rigidly determined lines, is clearly stated in 
the Pah and Ardha-magadhI sources. The universe is, in fact, 
a dynamic one. But the Tamil texts which treat of Ajivikism 
show that other views existed. 

niyamyate. S' dpy anyayd, s' apy anyay' ety evam anavastM. Silanka, op. cit„ 
fol. 289. 

^ Tathd Niyateli svabhdvaivan niyaia-svabliavay' dnaya hhavitavymp, na 
nand-svabhavay' Hi. JSkatvac ca Niyates M-kdryerY dpy ekdJcdrm' aiva bhaviia- 
vyaiji. Tatha ca sati jagad-vaicitry'-dbfuwab, Na c' aitad drsfam islaty vd. 
Ibid. , . . 

2 Niyatir ndma tativ'-dntaram asli yad-va^dd ete bhavdh sarve pi myaten 
aiva rupeya praduT-bhavam a&nuvale, n'dnyatha .... Yad yadd yaio bhavati 
tat tadd tata eva niyaten' aiva rupeya hhavad upalabhyate. ^ Anyathd kdrya- 
J-; ... Mrya-naiyatyatub pratiyamdmtm endiji Ntyotiyi 

. , ■ bddhitury hsamate. Op. cit,, p. 12. 
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We have seen that the atomic doctrines ascribed in the 
SdmanHa-phala Sutta to Pakudha Kaccayana, which certainly 
had their effect on Southern Ajivikism,^ maintained that the 
elementary categories were as firm as mountains, neither moving 
nor developing nor in any way affecting one another.^ The author 
of this passage conceives a static, not a dynamic universe. 
Similarly, Mahavira tried to convince Saddalaputta that his 
action m punishing a careless or immoral workman would be 
a real action, and not a mere illusion.® Hoernle translates the 
phrase niyayd savvabhdvd not, as might be expected, as “all 
things are determined ”, but as “ all things are unalterably 
fixed ’V which makes better sense of Mahavira’s argument. 
Here are the germs of the static view of the universe ascribed to 
the Ajivikas in Nihkeoi. 

We have no information as to the process of thought which led 
to the emergence of the new doctrine of Avicalita-nityatvam, or 
a completely static universe. It was probably imported into 
the Ajivika system by the school of Pakudha, which seems 
to have played a signifi.cant part in the formation of the doctrines 
of the Southern Ajivikas. The doctrine could easily be har¬ 
monized with the determinism of Makkhali Gosala, and 
is, in fact, a logical development of the latter. We conceive the 
train of thought which led the Ajivika teachers of the South to 
accept the doctrine to have been as follows : If all future 
occurrences are rigidly determined and there is no room for 
novelty in the xmiverse, coming events may in some sense be 
said to exist already. The future exists in the present, and both 
exist in the past. Time is thus on ultimate analysis illusory, 
and if so all motion and change, which take place in time, must 
be illusory also.- Thus, we have almost arrived at the system 
of Parmenides. 

This is the doctrine of the Ajivika teacher in Nilahed. . 
“ Though we may speak of moments,” he declares, “ there is 
(really) no time at all.” ® This sentence clearly shows that the 
Ajivias were well versed in the doctrine of the two orders of 
reahty, which we have already suggested as the Ajivika 

i T; P-* V. supra, p. 230. 

Uv. Das., vol. 11 , p. 132, 

‘ Kavum umm oru kalam ilai. Nil. 677. 
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solution to tlie paradoxes of the Niyati theory.^ In his sermon, 
however, the theory of the static universe is not explicitly 
stated. Such a theory is, however, criticized at length by his 
interlocutor, and commented on by Vamanamuni, so it seems 
certain that it was held. 

From this passage we obtain a clear idea of the theory, called 
by the commentator Avicalita-nityatvam, or unchanging per¬ 
manence, which, for the Ajivika, is said to obscure all know¬ 
ledge of the truth.’^ Every phase of a process is always present. 
Just as the stars still exist after the sun has risen, so in a soul 
which has attained salvation its earthly births are still present.^ 
Nothing is destroyed, and nothing is produced.^ Events are rigidly 
fixed.® The doctrine of Niyati had developed far from that of 
Makkhali Gosala in the Pali scriptures. Not only are all things 
determined, but their change and development is a cosmic 
illusion. 

This static view of the universe is countered by several 
arguments from human experience and common sense. If souls 
in a state of salvation re bain their old incarnations in latent form 
the saint must from time to time show characteristics of the boar, 
and eat filth.® If the passage of time is illusory the food we eat 
must already be excreta.'^ The pragmatic argument is also used. 
The doctrine of unchanging permanency destroys all moral 
sanctions—the ascetic is still a householder, and may behave 
as such.® The obvious unreality of the doctrine is illustrated by a 
number of homely examples. If it be true, ghee m on fire, and the 
child has aheady conceived. If all change is illusory, how can 
the elements rise and fall, as the Ajivika doctrine itself claims ? ® 
According to Avicalita-nityatvam a horse trots while still in its 
stable.^® How can the ripening of fruit be explained ? How 
can boats be hollowed from logs, or bowls be beaten from sheets 
of metal ? Even words undergo grammatical change Causa¬ 
tion must exist, for the child will not grow unless its growth is 

^ V. supra, p. 230. 

* Avicalita-nityatvam kelum adaliy,, unakhu-t taituvaMyam illai-y dm. 
To mi. 694. 

3 mi. V, 695. 

.'* ■ ' ^'oppiyd turn illatu. Ibid., 606. 

® ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ® Ibid., oomra. to 696. ’ Ibid., 696. 

«■ ■■ 'Ibid., 698, « Ibid,, 699. 

Ibid.,700. “Ibid.,701. ” Ibid.,703. 
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caused by adequate nouxisbment and care.^ These examples 
show conclusively that the school of Ajivikism treated by this 
text had a metaphysic very similar to that of the Eleatics. 

The other Tamil sources do not mention the doctrine of 
unchanging permanence. But the length at which it is treated in 
NUaJceci, and the reliability of that work, together with the 
traces of such a theory to be found in Northern works, are 
sufS-cieiit evidence that it was held by some Ajivikas at least. 
Vamana, the 13th-14th century commentator on the work,^ 
seems to have understood the doctrine, and greatly expands and 
elucidates the elliptical verses of the text. From this we may infer 
that the static world view was held by some Ajivikas until 
the sect lost its independent existence. It was probably conceived 
and elaborated by the ascetic leaders of Ajivikism, and had little 
inhuenoe upon the laymen. 

Manimekalai and Civandna-cittiydr stress the Ajivilcas’ 
atomic doctrines rather than their determinism. Indeed the 
Ajivilca teacher in Manimekalai is scarcely aware of the doctrine of 
Niyati, and merely states in a single line that Fate (uU) is respon¬ 
sible for existence.® Civandna-cittiydr understands the doctrine, 
but here it is referred to in only one of the ten verses in which 
Ajivika teaching is propounded, and in the six verses of refutation 
determinism is not explicitly mentioned. The text states that 
wealth and poverty, pain and pleasure, living in one country 
and travelling to another, are ordained beforehand in the womb, 
and that the world moves subject to a sure Fate.^ The reference 
to the womb in this verse suggests that with the school of Ajivikas 
represented by this text, which is almost the latest of our sources, 
the orthodox Hindu and Jaina view was in process of replacing 
the traditional Ajivika doctrine of Niyati. By this time the 
distinction between Niyati and karma had almost gone. In 
fact one verse of the CivaMna-cittiyar states that kanma is 
the cause of the incarnation of the soul® Ajivika doctrine never 
wholly excluded har^na, but insisted that it operated in an 
automatic and determinate manner,® It seems that the status 

1 Ibid., 710. 2 V. supra, p. 200. 

» Munnula-v uV e pinijum uru-v ippatu. xxvii, 164, 

‘ Teriya-v ulir paifu-c celvat' iw ulalcam. p. 266, v. 9. 

« Caniltant' ak-kajiviatM e namipum uruJckal aki. Ibid., p. 261, v. 6. 

® V. supra, p. 226. 
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of karma rose as that of Niyati fell. This is strongly indicated 
by the commentary of Tattuvappirakacar to Civamna'dttiydr, 
which interprets uli (Fate, Sanskrit Niyati) as vinai (action, 
Sanskrit harnw). 

It seems that within the later Ajivika sect at least two schools 
emerged. With the first, typified by the Ajivika teacher in 
Manimekalai, Niyati was pushed more and more into the back¬ 
ground. With the second school, whose doctrines are discussed in 
Nilakeci, the Niyati doctrine developed into Avicalita-nityaivam, 
and new features emerged, which will be discussed in the following 
chapters. 

Just as the simpler Buddhists must have found the Theravada 
teachings unpalatable and difficult to understand and developed 
for themselves a more emotional approach to their religion, taking 
some of their logicians and metaphysicians with them, so with 
the Southern Ajivikas the sterile doctrines of Niyati and Avicalita- 
nityatvam seem to have been put on one side by some branches 
of the sect and replaced by more attractive and more intelligible 
teachings. 

With the decline of Niyati in importance the idea of the futility 
of human effort probably slipped into the background also. 
Mlakeci seems aware of the doctrine, and counteracts it with 
the usual argument, that it leads to aiitinomianism J But Ma^ime- 
kalai states that those who do not wish for destruction {aliyal 
ve^^tdr) will obtain the supremely white birth, and salvation.*^ 
This suggests not a mere acquiescence in Destiny, but a definite 
effort of will on the part of the believer. Indeed it is probable 
that the rigid determinism of Ajivika theory never greatly affected 
Ajivika practice, and that its influence on day-to-day life was 
negligible. 


1 mi 697. 


® Mad' xxvii, 166. 


CHAPTER Xril 


AJlVIKA OOSMOLOaY 

The Categories oe the SlMAiiSA^PHALA Svtta 

We have shown that for the early Ajivika all the processes of 
Qature, including the actions of human beings, were rigidly 
fixed by Niyati, According to the inherent character of that 
impersonal principle the universe retained its shape and size, 
and new entities replaced those which passed away in rigidly 
determined order. The total of the contents of the universe 
was always absolutely the same. That this was the Ajivika 
view even before the emergence of the later doctrine of Avicalita- 
nityatvam is evident from the long list of categories in the 
Sdmanfia-pJiala SuitaA 

The full significance of this remarkable list is by no means 
clear, but feom the last sentence of the relevant passage of the 
Sutta it would appear that it is no mere catalogue of the contents 
of the cosmos, but a list of conditions and states, the whole range 
of which must be passed through before emancipation. It 
seems that Buddhaghosa ^ often did not understand the text 
upon which he was commenting, but merely guessed at its mean¬ 
ing. The accuracy of the list itself cannot be relied on, for before 
being written it must have been passed down by word of mouth by 
several generations of Buddhists who did not understand its 
full significance and were often careless of the accuracy of 
what was to them an unimportant passage. That later copyists 
introduced further errors seems probable, in view of the large 
number of variant readings quoted in the PTS. edition of the 
text. Nevertheless the partial accuracy of the Sdrncmna-jphala 
Suita’s catalogue is confirmed by Jaina sources,^ As it is, it 
gives us the best available picture of the fantastic universe 
conceived by the early Ajivikas. We consider the items of the 
list, in the order in which they are given in the Sutta. 

^ V. supra, p. 14:. ® i, pp. 161-4. ® V. supra, pp. 218-19. 
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Y oni-pamukha. Chief sorts of womb, or birth. Of 
these there are 1,400,000 and 6,000 and 600, or 1,406,600 in all. 
This figure probably applies to the total number of species of 
living beings in the universe, and the final phrase of the list 
(“ through which fool and wise ahlce will take their course ’V 
implies that each transmigrating soul must be reborn in each 
state in the course of its samsdra. 

K a mm a. The classification of the kammas is very obscure, 
and the significance of the term in this context is not absolutely 
certain. We have seen that the place of Jcarma in early Ajivikism 
was taken by Niyati.^ Yet on the lower level of truth the trans- 
migratory chain of cause and effect does not seem to have 
been categorically denied. Possibly the numerous ha/rrms 
are the ways in which an individuars behaviour can, on the 
vydmhdHka plane only, affect his future condition. On the 
pdramdrthika level of truth, of course, the only effective agent 
is Niyati. 

The kammas are divided into groups. There are five hundred, 
five, three, one, and one-half a kamma. On the first group of 
five hundred Buddhaghosa comments: “By mere sophistry 
he explains a useless heresy.” ^ The five are interpreted by 
Buddhaghosa as actions connected with the five senses, although 
he seems to prefer the alternative theory that the five are an 
appendage to the five hundred.* The three, he states, are act, 
speech, and thought; the one is either act or word; and the 
half is thought. This interpretation is far from complete or satis¬ 
factory, but Buddhaghosa’s explanation of the addha-kamma 
is supported by a passage in Ya^omitra’s commentary to the 
Abhidharma Koia,^ This implies that the Ajivika disagrees with 
the Buddhist view of kmm> as the covetous imaginings of the 
mind, and maintains that passions only arise from sensuous 
perceptions, and not from thought alone. With the Ajivikas 
koma was external to the man, with the Buddhists it was 

1 Yani bale cm pa/o4ite ca aandhavUva saijiaaritvd dukhhaaa* anlatjt karissanti. 
V. supra, p. 14, n. 3. 

® V. supra, p. 224. 

* TakM-mattakena niratthakam dUthirfi, dipeti. Sum. Vil., loo. oit. 

*■ Adiau pi ea’ eva vMyo. Keci pan' ahu paHca ka/mtn&n' Ui paHe'-indnya- 
vase-^a hhanali. Ibid, ^ , , tv , 

* AbhidhMrmahaia-vyakhyd, ed. Wogihara, toI. i, pp, 267-8. V, also De la 
Vall6e Poussin, L'AhhidhMrrm-hokt de Vambandhu, vol, iii, pp. 7-8. 
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mtexnal. On the Ajivika theory, even the Buddha was liable to 
Tmma with all its consequences, on looking at sense-objects. 
Thus thought could not be productive of such strong karmic 
effects as physical activity or the operation of the senses. This 
may account for the Ajivika conception of the inactivity and 
silence of the Lord Markali,^ and for the practice of penance in 
large jars,^ perhaps to avoid the use of the senses, and hence the 
development of kdma. 

The Bliagavati Suira gives different figures for the totals of 
kammas, but it confirms the Pali source in showing that the 
Ajivikas believed in a large number of these, which were divided 
into groups. In the BhagavaLi there are 500,000 kammas, 60,000 
and 600, together with three parts of kamma^^ which must be 
worked out in order before the process of salvation is completed. 
Here the figures 60,000 and 600 suggest the totals of the yoni~ 
^amuklia in the PaU text, and the kamm^-amse^ or parts of a 
kamma, perhaps correspond to the act, speech, and thought of 
Buddhaghosa. Although our translation of tinni ya kamnC- 
amse is based on the commentator Abhayadeva,* it seems possible 
that a second ya is to be understood at the end of the phrase, 
in which case it should be translated as three ijkammas) and a 
part of a kamma. Thus the kamm^-amse of the Bhagavatl would 
represent the addha-kamma of the Sdmanna-phala Suita. 

The Sutm shows that, whatever the correct total of the kammas 
according to Ajivika doctrine, they were types of action affecting 
the individual soul in its transmigration, which each must perform 
in regular order {anupuwenam kliavaUtd). On the higher level 
of truth they were not causal factors, but from the relative 
viewpoint they had to be taken into account. 

Batipadd. “Paths.” These are sixty-two in number 
and are unexplained by Buddhaghosa. Rhys Davids renders 
the word as “ modes of conduct Perhaps it should be taken 
in its pregnant Buddhist sense, and signifies rehgious systems of 
conduct, of which the majjhimd fatijgadd of Buddhism was one. 
We may infer that the transmigrating soul must pass through 
each in the course of its pilgrimage. 

^ V. infra, p. 276. 

® V. supra,p. 111. 

=> Bh. Su. XV, sii. 660, fol. 673. V. supra, p. 14, n. 3, 

^ Tnt/ii ca karma-blieMn. Op, cit., fol. 676. 
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Antara-Jcappa. Lesser periods witliin the Icappa or 
aeon. Buddhaghosa points out that there are actually sixty- 
four antarakappas to each kappa j whereas Makkhali allowed 
only sixty-two. Either Ajivilca chroiiomotry differed in this 
particular from that of the Buddhists, or an error crept into the 
text at an early date. 

Abhijdti. Classes of men. These we have already dis¬ 
cussed in another context.^ The Ajivika sixfold classification is 
given in full in the Ahguitara, where it is ascribed to Ptirapa 
Kassapa.2 The A'hgutiara passage is borrowed, with few altera¬ 
tions, by Buddhaghosa.® That the Ajivikas divided humanity 
into six groups, classified according to their psychic colour, is 
confirmed by Tamil sources. 

The classification of the Pali text is as follows :— 

1. Black {ka^iha) includes all who live by slaughter and cruelty, 
such as hunters, fowlers, fishermen, thieves, gaolers, and others. 

2. Blue {mla)j contains, according to the AngiUtara, “ monks 
who live as thieves ’’ {kai/pdaka-vuUiM), together with other 
believers in the efficiency of works. Hare ^ translates this phrase 
as ‘‘ who live as though with a thorn in their side ”, on the 
strength of Buddhaghosa, who apparently interprets kaij.daka 
or kantaka as “ thorn ”, gives it the secondary sense of ” impedi¬ 
ment ”, and states in a very obscure manner that the four 
paccayas of the Buddhist bhikkhu are implied.® 

3. Red {loJdta), niga^thas, who wear a single garment. The 
exact significance of this apparently simple phrase is far from 
clear, as we have already shown.® It probably applies to all monks 
of a Jaina type. 

4. Green (halidda) are the lay disciples of the acelakas^ This 
passage also has its obscurities,’ but seems to refer to Ajivika 
laymen, who are promoted above the ascetics of other 
communities. 

6. White {sukka). Ajivikas and Ajivinis (the latter called in 
the Aiiguttara Ajwakiniyo). Ajivika ascetics of both sexes. 

1 V. supra, p. 139. • * Aivg, iii, p. 383 f. ® Sum. Vil. i, p. 162. 

^ Gradual Sayings, iii, p. 273. V. supra, p. 139, n. 7. 

® Te Kira catusii paccayesu kaj^fhake pakkhipitva khadanti. Bhikkhu ca 
kartfaka-vuttika ti ayayi M 'ssa pdli yeva. Sum. VU. i, 162. 

® V. supra, p. 139, with ii. 6, andp. 109. 

7 V. supra, p. 139, with n, 6. 
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6. Supremely White ('paramasulcha). According to the texts, 
this class contains three names only, those of Nanda Vaccha, 
Kisa SanMcca, and Makkhali Gosala.^ We cannot believe that 
the class was such a small one, and suggest that it contained all 
the arlmnts, tlrihaiikams, or dftas of Ajivika mythology.^ 

The omission of the non-Ajivika layfolk, who did not hve by 
kiUing man or beast, suggests that the list of categories is in¬ 
complete. No system could ignore such people in its classification. 

The Ajivika use of the term abhijdti is confirmed by the 
Bhagamti Sutra ; here, when Gosala declares that his body is 
now inhabited by the soul of Udai,^ he states that the soul of the 
original Gosala was of the white class (suhh-dhhijaMe), 

That the Ajivikas classified humanity according to its spiritual 
colour is confirmed by Ma'tyimekalai and Civcmdm-GiUiyd/r, 
The former text ^ quotes the colours of the births {pirappu, 
equivalent to Sanskrit abhijdti) as follows : (1) Black {karu)^ 
(2) dark blue (Jcaru-mla) ; (3) green (pom); (4) red {cem); 
(5) golden {pon), and (6), white (veijb). It is further stated that 
those in the pure white {kali-ven) category reach salvation.® 
It may be suggested that the pon category in this fist corresponds 
to the sukha of the Pah, and the veti, to parama-sukka. The text, 
however, also mentions a pure wMte category, the colour of 
salvation, and this is confirmed by the Givand^-oittiydri which 
includes “ supremely white ” as one of the six colours, stating 
that it only exists in those who are saved from samsdra {viUin), 
while the others are to be found on earth.® It wiU be noted 
that in the May/imekalai list green is lower in the scale than red. 
If we attribute the colours to the same classes as those in the 
Pah list, this would place the nirgranihas above the Ajivika 
laymen, and is not wholly impossible. The Manimekalai order 
is that of the Jaina le^yds, to which the Ajivika abhijdiis are 
closely akin. 

The fist of colours given in Givandna-cittiydr seems to be 
without order: white {veximai)^ golden (ponmai), red {cemmai)^ 
blue (ml), pure white (kali-venmai), and green (paccai).'^ The black 

1 V. supra, pp. 27 ff. z V. infra, p. 276. 

® JBh. Sii, XV, 3u 660, fol. 673. V. supra, p. 31. * Afa^i. xxvii, 160-6. 

® Kali-ven piiappir kalantu vip-amihivar. « p, 263, v. 8. 

’ Ibid. 
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of the other two lists is omitted. The disorderly arrangement 
of the colours seems to indicate that the author of Civcmdna- 
cittiydr was unaware of their full significance; apparently at 
this late stage of Ajivikism the doctrine of ahhijdii was becoming 
confused. 

The abhyjdtis have much in common with the Jaina leSyds, 
According to this classification the six colours are: (1) black 
(kanlm)^ (2) blue (n%la), (3) grey [Mu), (4) red (teu), (6) yellow 
[jtamha), and (6) white [suhlca),^ All have characteristic psychic 
tastes and smells, and give characteristic sensations of touch. 
In the black class is the man of blood and violence ; in the blue 
among others, are the envious, the deceitful, and the luxurious ; 
in the grey are the heretic and the thief; these three are evil 
leSyds. The three latter leSyds contain men of good harmio 
character; in the red category are the weU-disciplined and 
studious ; in the yellow those men who are calm, attentive, and 
subdued ; while in the white are men who meditate on the law 
and the truth with their minds at ease, and are self-controlled, 
even though they may not be wholly free from passion. The 
leiyds are conceived as substances, which may adhere to the soul 
for a longer or shorter time, and all living beings are subject to 
them,^ although men only are quoted as examples. 

The Ajivika system of spiritual colours is a general classifica¬ 
tion of humanity according to creed or occupation, while that 
of the Jainas classifies man’s psychic development and virtue. 
There can be no doubt that, as Hoernle has suggested,® the two 
doctrines are connected. But it cannot be shown that their 
similarity indicates the dependence of Ajivildsm on Jainism, 
or the reverse. It seems more probable that the two systems of 
colour classification are derived from a common body of ideas 
which were widespread among ascetic groups in the days of the 
Buddha. Of the two the precisely defined Ijivika abhijdtis 
are less sophisticated and therefore probably earlier than the 
Jaina leSyds, the differences of which are mainly of degree, and 
the dependence of which on moral characteristics is more strongly 
stressed. 

It may be concluded that the Ajivika believed that the soul 
must transmigrate through all the ahhijdtis before its release 

^ UtUirddhydyana,yiXxhr. a Ibid., vers© 47. a i, p. 262. 
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from, samsdm. Even the most highly developed soul must have 
spent part of its long existence among the basest and wickedest 
of mankind. 

Purisa-bhumi. Stages of human existence. These 
are said by Buddhaghosa to be eight, namely:— 

1. Manda-hhimi (stupid stage), the condition of the new¬ 
born infant; 

2. Khiddd- (pleasure), the older infant who laughs and 
weeps without self-control; 

3. Vlmainsd- (investigation), the stage at which the child begins 
to walk, holding his parents’ hands; 

4. Vjugata- (upright walking), when the child is capable of 
walking without help; 

6. Sehlia- (learning), when he learns arts and crafts; 

6. Smmr^a- (monkhood); 

7. Jim- (enlightenment), at the end of his service at the feet 
of a spiritual instructor; and 

8. Panna-bhum% the stage of highest cognition, when he does 
not speak at all. 

It is doubtful whether Buddhaghosa’s interpretation of the 
eight stages of man is wholly correct, especially as it disre¬ 
gards the stage of the householder, and applies therefore only 
to those ascetics who abandon their homes in their youth, 
unless the layman is looked upon as never passing the stage of 
selcha-blimm. Another surprising feature of the list is the inclu¬ 
sion of a stage above that of jina, which does not here seem to 
connote the same degree of spiritual excellence as elsewhere. 
It is possible that Buddhaghosa has reversed the order of the 
seventh and eighth stages; but it will be remembered that 
other sources speak of the silence of Makkhali,^ and the final 
stage of human development may have been introduced in, 
order to establish his superiority over other leaders of the sect. 

If Buddhaghosa had not specified the eight ‘punsa-hhumi/yo 
it would have been logical to interpret them in its literal sense 
as “ worlds of men ”, fewer in number than the purgatories 
and serpent-reahns also mentioned in the list, through which the 
transmigrating soul must pass. We cannot avoid the suspicion 
that the eight stages of men were devised by Buddhaghosa 
1 V. supra, p. 62. 
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himself, since there is no confirmation from other sources of this 
Ajivika classification of the stages of life. 

Ajiva. This is translated by Rhys Davids, on the basis 
of Buddhaghosa, as “ professions ”, of which there are 4,900. 
The scholiast’s brief comment {djwa-vutti) does not completely 
convince ns that the term is thus used here. The Siamese 
version of the text gives it as Ajwaka,^ and Ajwa itself is a 
legitimate form of the word Ajlvika,^ hi the sense of an ascetic. 
If we accept Buddhaghosa’s interpretation, the phrase must 
imply that the soul in its rebirths takes up 4,900 different 
means of earning a living; otherwise it could imply that it is born 
4,900 times as an Ajivilca. The latter interpretation is supported 
by the Tibetan version of the text, which, according to Rookhill, 
gives this item as “ 4,900 akelahas ” (sic).^ Barua ^ accepts this 
interpretation. 

P ar ihh dj aka. Wandering mendicants, also to the num¬ 
ber of 4,900. We do not believe that this means “ sorts of 
mendicant ”, as Rhys Davids translates it, but rather that 
the soul will be reborn as a wandering ascetic 4,900 times in the 
course of its transmigration. 

Ndgavds a. Of these there are again 4,900. They must be, 
in Buddhaghosa’s words imga-mavdala^ or regions of serpents. 
The evidence of the Jaina sources indicates that the Ajivikas 
were interested in the ndgas of popular religion, who played a 
significant part in their mythology. Thus Gosala com¬ 
pares himself to a gigantic serpent, destroying those who 
attack him.® On the last night of the Ajivika six months’ fatal 
penance those ascetics who yield to the ministrations of the two 
gods, Punnabhadda and Mai;iibhadda, will not be emancipated 
but will “ do the work of serpenthood ”.® This cryptic phrase 
probably means that they will be reborn as serpents in one of the 
ndgavdsas. 

I n dr iy a. Of these there are 2,000. Buddhaghosa gives 
no elucidation of the word, which Rhys Davids translates 

^ Teste Bhys Davids, Dialogties of the Buddha, i, p. 72, n. 

® V. supra, pp. 163, n, 1, 181--83. 

® The Life of the Buddha, ig. 103. 

* ABORT 185,andn. 16. 

® V. supra, p. 69. 

® Asivisaitde kanuna^ ^akareti, V supra, p. 128, and infra, pp. 257 if. 
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“ faculties The 2,000 must include not only the human 
senses, but many supernatural ones, of which the transmigrating 
soul was thought to make use in the course of its long pilgrimage. 

N ir ay a. These, 3,000 in number, are certainly purgatories. 

Rajo-dhdtu. Of these there are only thirty-six. They 
are interpreted by Buddhaghosa as “ places covered with dust, 
such as shelves and foot-rests ”,2 an explanation accepted by 
Rhys Davids for want of a better. Barua translates as celestial, 
mundane, or passionate grades without comment or explana¬ 
tion. Branke suggests the possibility of some connection between 
this phrase and the rajo gmia of Sahkhya philosophy.* The 
Vedic meaning of the word mjaSy “ atmosphere,’* must not be 
forgotten as a possible interpretation. The most probable mean¬ 
ing of the pbrase seems to us to be elements of impurity ”, 
or perhaps ‘‘ of passion ”. 

The three following categories, of each of which there are 
seven members only, are best considered together. They are :— 

Sanni-gabbha, according to Buddhaghosa types of 
sentient birth, such as camels, oxen, etc.; 

A s a^ni - g ahhlitty types of unconscious birth, such as rice, 
barley, wheat, etc.; and 

Niganthi-gabbha, types of birth from knots, as 
examples of which Buddhaghosa gives the sugar-cane, the bamboo, 
and the reed.® 

We can feel no confidence in Buddhaghosa’s explanation of 
these three items. First in the catalogue of Ajivika cate¬ 
gories occurs the item, “ 1,406,000 ymi-pamukha” which 
seem to be chief sorts of birth. On this interpretation the twenty- 
one classes of birth above are but a drop in the ocean of the 
yoni-pamulcha, and seem quite unworthy of being placed in 
a category of their own. To this it might be objected that the 
yoni-pamukha represent species, while the seven members of each 
of the three above classes are genera. The three categories are 
followed by those of deva, manusa, and pesaca, and it is there- 

^ Dialogues of the Buddha, i, p. 72. 

' .’ . : ’ ■ 'ph'-ddtni. Sum, Vil. i, p. 163. 


dayo. Sum. Vil., ioc..,. cit. 
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fore not impossible tliat this section of tbe list is an enumera¬ 
tion of the cbief types of each category of living being, all of 
which, are included in the yoni-pamuhha at the head of the list. 
Thus the seven sanni-gahhlm might well be divided in some such 
way as human, mammal, bird, reptile, fish, insect, and worm, 
and the seven asanni-gabbha in a similar way. But Buddhaghosa 
must surely have been mistaken in his interpretation of the 
mgayjihi-gahbha ; we cannot believe that the larger grasses 
played so great a part in the Ajivika scheme that they required a 
category to themselves. We would tentatively suggest that the 
nigaTythi-gabblid -were “ those not bound ”, not in this case 
members of the Nirgrantha sect, but beings not so closely tied to 
gross matter as are mortals.^ Thus the category of nigayiihi- 
gabbhd would link with the dem who follow, and correspond to 
the saUa sanjuhe of the BlmgavaU Sutra list, which we consider 
in the following paragraph. We believe that the niga^^hi- 
gabbhd were seven types of demigod, yaJcsa, apsaras, etc. 

The Bhagavatl Sutra throws some further light on these obscure 
categories, and must modify our interpretation. Here Gosala is 
said to have maintained that before its final release the soul must 
pass through seven divine (births), seven sanjuhe, and seven 
conscious births, using for the latter the same phrase as the 
Pali text, sanni-gabbhe,^ The first group of seven is interpreted 
by the commentator Abhayadeva as existences as a god, the 
second as existences in the seven samyuthas or groups (of demi¬ 
god), and the third as human existences. These lives, as Gosala 
himself explains later in the Sutra, will all be lived at intervals 
by the soul nearing salvation.® 

These groups of seven births occur at the end of the soul’s long 
' cosmic journey of 8,400,000 mahdkappas^ duration. The text of 
the Blmgamtl Sutra gives a list of the last fourteen births, as 
follows:— 

^ This interpretation is partially confirmed hy the Tibetan version, which 
gives “ seven modes of existence as amraa ” in place of the nigav>ptii'gabbh& 
of the Pali, which appears as “ 49,000 of the nirgrantha species (of mendicant) 
Rockhill, op, oit., pp. 103-4. 

® Satta dime, aatta aanjuhe, satta aannigahhhe. Bh, Sii. xv, ««. 560, fol, 673. 

» Sa(pkt divyan, devabhamn ; . . . sojpto aamyvihan, nikayavUe^dn ; . . , 
{aapta) aanjni-garbhan, manu^a-garbha-vaaatib; ete ca ian-materui inok$a- 
gamvndrri aapta-sdniard bkavanti, vah?yaii c’ aiv' aitan avayam em, Abhayadeva 
toJBA. 5 a., fol, 676. 
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1. In the XJmrille Md^ase or upi^er Manasa heaven, as a god ; 

2. The first conscious "birth {sanni-gahbhe ); 

3. In the middle (Majjhile) Manasa ; 

4. Second conscious birth; 

5. In the lower [Hetthile) Manasa; 

6. Third conscious birth; 

7. In the upper Superior Manusa {Mdv^usutiare ); 

8. Tourth conscious birth ; 

9. In the middle Ma^usuttara ; 

10. Pifth conscious birth; 

11. In the lower Mapusuttara ; 

12. Sixth conscious birth ; 

13. In the heaven of Bambhaloga, or of Brahma, where the 
soul resides for the duration of ten divine sdgaromrm periods ; 
and finally 

14. The seventh and last conscious birth, at the end of which 
the soul performs the seven reanimations {pauUa-panhdra),'^ 
and finally passes to nirvaim after the penance of the “ Pure 
Drink 

It will be seen that the names of the Ajivika heavens are not 
the same as those of the Jainas,^ except for Bambhaloga. The 
difference in the names of the three higher heavens and 
those of the lower, Mdn^muttara and Md7;LQ>sa, is unexpected, 
and is probably the result of the error of an early scribe.^ 

It seems probable that the seven sanni-gahhhd of the Pali 
list are the same as those of the BJiagavaU ; on the analogy of 
the latter text’s account of the heavenly births it is also probable 
that each of the “ sentient births ” was in a different state or con¬ 
dition. The Bhagavati list makes no mention of the asanni-gabbkd 
of the Pali, but it is possible that the latter’s niganthi-gabbhd 
represent the BhagavatVs seven sanjuhe. The latter term is also 
used with each of the MapaSas and Mapusuttaras in the second 
Bhagavatl list,® and in this context is interpreted by Abhayadeva 

^ V. supra, pp. 30 ff. 

^ V. supra, pp. 127 ff. 

® Saudharma, I^ana, Sanatkumara, Mahondra, Bralimaloka, Lanfcaka, 
Maha^ukra, Sahasrara, Anata, Pra^ata, Araija, and Acyuta, in rising order of 
excellence. 

* This is reads -ottara. Bli. S%. 

comm., fol. 076. 

® Uvarilh Mavuse Sanjuhe deve Uvavajjati, etc, Bh. Su., loo. cit. 
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as “ a god of a special class The wording of the first list 
{satta divve, satta sanjuhe, satta sannigabbhe), however, indicates 
that the seven sanjuhe were thought of as distinct from the dime, 
or divine births in the Ma^asas and Ma^usuttaras. 

D eva, of which there are seven. Buddhaghosa takes this 
term as meaning gods, and naively states that there is in fact 
a very large number of gods, thus stressing the Ajivika’s ignorance. 
The word should surely be interpreted adjectivally, as equivalent 
to the Sanskrit daiva, corresponding to the satta dime of the 
Bhagavail list. These are the seven divine births in the Manasa 
and Ma^usuttara heavens. 

M an us a. These are also seven, Buddhaghosa accepted 
this word literally, and noted that the total number of men 
was not seven, but infinite. Were it not for the equivalence 
of the BhagamtVs sanni-gabbhe and of the sanni-gabbM of the 
Pali, it might be suggested that the seven mdnitsa were the last 
seven human births of the soul. It is also possible that they are 
connected with the pauUu-parihdraSy and represent the seven 
human bodies which the soul reanimates in its last existence, 
but these are better represented by the patuvd below. We have 
already seen that, according to the Bhagavaii Sutra the Ajivika 
heavens were called tndnasa and indnmuitara. It is possible that 
nidnusa in the Pali list is an error, and that the term should bo 
manasa^ the seven heavens which the soul inhabits in its last seven 
divine births. It will be recalled that the confusion of mdr),asa 
and mdnusa occurs in the Prakrit text itself. 

P esdca. Again seven. Both the readings pisdca and 
pesdea ^ occur, of which Buddhaghosa accepts the former, 
and contents himself with stating that the total of gobhns 
is in fact very large. We believe that the word is adjectival, 
and refers to seven births as pUdcas or goblins, which the soul 
must experience before its release from sarnsdra. 

Sara. Interpreted by Buddhaghosa as “ great lakes 
{rmhd-sard) of which he gives the names: Ka^ijamupda, 
Rathakara, Anotatta, Sihappapata, Tiyaggala, Mucalinda, 
and Kuijaladaha. It will be noted that the term used for the 
Ajivika heavens, manasa, may also mean “ a lake ”, and that the 

^ Nikaya-viiesedeve. Abhayadeva to above, fol. 676. 

8 Sum. Vil. i, p. 164, n. 4. Dighi i, p. 64, n. 2. 
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Ajivika system of chronometry also knew a period called a 
sam, of wloicli 300,000 constituted a mahdkappa?- But possibly 
Buddbagbosa’s explana,tion is correct, and these are seven 
great lakes, in each of which the soul becomes a denizen before 
the end of its journey. , The names given by Buddhaghosa are 
those of the seven lakes of Himavant according to Buddhist 
geography.^ It is not impossible that the Ajivikas had a similar 
classification. 

P atuvd. Of these, according to the Suita^ there are seven 
and seven hundred. The word is not translated by Bhys Davids, 
who admits that he does not know its meaning. While it is given 
in this form in the DigJia, Buddhaghosa reads pacutd,^ and there 
are several variants, such as pamutd, pamued^ and paputd.^ 
Buddhaghosa equates the word with ga^thiha, a knot or block, 
a very improbable meaning. The text of the Sutta gives the 
total of the paiuvas, like those of the two following categories, 
as seven and seven hundred. In the case of the two latter, 
Buddhaghosa interpreted the seven as being of major and the 
seven hundred of minor rank, but his commentary makes no 
reference to seven hundred pacutd. We therefore conclude 
that the text on which he worked gave the total of these as seven 
only, on the analogy of the previous categories. We beheve 
that the patuvd actually represent the seven paUUa-parihdm of 
the Bhagavaii,^ Succeeding generations of scribes, ignorant 
of the true meaning of the term, might easily corrupt the first 
element of the Prakrit term into the forms given above. 

Pap at a. Precipices, seven and seven hundred in number. 
Perhaps these are falls from a higher to a lower state of being. 

Supina. This word Barua has identified with the Sanskrit 
suparna, a divine bird,® but we cannot agree. Supina, in Pah, 
like suvim in Ardha-magadhi, must be equivalent to the 
Sanskrit svapna, and mean dream. We can only suggest that 
the seven and seven hundred supind are dreams of great psychic 
significance, supposed to occur just before the final emancipa¬ 
tion of the soul. 

Mahdhapp a. Great aeons, of which the number is 
8,400,000. Through these, and aU the preceding categories, fool 

^ V.infra, p. 263. ^ PTS. Dictionary, s.v. sara. ® Sum, Ft7, i, p, 164, 

* Sum, Vil. i, p. 164, n. 7. ^ V. supra, p; 31. « V, supra, p. 220. ’ 
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and wise alike must travel before they “ make an end of sorrow 
The same total of mahdkappas is given in the Bhagavati Sutra, 
where it is stated that they and the other categories must aU be 
duly passed before release from transmigration, when the souls 
accomplish their journey (sijjlianti), are enlightened {hujjhanti) 
set free (mucca'rdi), and finally emancipated {pariniwdlnii), 
making an end of all sorrows.^ These terms may give us some idea 
of the Ajivika conception of final bliss, but it must be noted 
that with some later Ajivikas even the state of nirvdtjxi does not 
seem to have been looked upon as final.^ 

The verb in the final clause of the above passage in the 
Bhagavati is quoted in its past, present, and future forms.® 
This indicates that the Ajivika cosmos contained many more 
mahdhappas even than the enormous figure quoted, and that at 
any time a soul might complete its 8,400,000 aeons of samara 
and attain nirvana. These mahdkappas are not the total of 
universal time, but merely the aeons through which each soul must 
pass in order to gain salvation. 

The Bhagavati Sutra gives an estimate of the duration of a 
mahdkappa, which shows that Ajivika chronometric specula¬ 
tions were even wider in conception and more awe inspiring 
than were those of other Indian schools, all of which seemed 
to delight in imagining fantastically long periods of time. 
After expounding his doctrine of transmigration Gosala is pur¬ 
ported to have said that according to his system the bed 
of the Ganges was 250 yqjanas in length, half a yojana in width 
and 500 dhanus in depth. Seven gahgds equal one rmhagahgd ; 
seven mahdgangds equal one saMriagangd ; seven sddiV'Ogarigds, 
one maccugangd; seven maccugahgds, one loUyagahgd; seven 
lohiyagahgds, one dvatigahgd; and seven dvatigahgds equal one 
paramdvatl. The latter therefore equals seven to the seventh 
power or 117,649 gahgds. If one grain of sand were removed 
every hundred years from the bed of this imaginary river the 
total time required for the removal of all the sand would be one 
sa/ra. 300,000 saras of this duration equal one mahdkappa, and 
even here Ajivika chronometry does not stop. Gosala concludes by 

1 m^«.xv,«w.660,fol.673. 

® V. infra, pp. 267 ff. 

3 Sawa~dukkhass' anta'tji karerjim vd karenti vd karissanii v&. Bh. Sd., 

loc. oit. 
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stating tliat 8,400,000 mahakappas, the period of the transmigra¬ 
tion of a soul, are called one mahdmdnasa^ 

Buddhaghosa gives another account of the maJidlcappa, 
according to which its duration seems comparatively modest; 
a rmhakappa is the time taken to exhaust a great lake seven 
times, by removing one drop of water every hundred years.^ 
This definition agrees with that of the Bkagavatl in so far as it 
introduces a lake {sara) into the calculations. But here the 
mahdkappa consists of only seven sara^ in place of the 300,000 
of the BhagamU. 

Beside the system of MaMkalpas, the Bliagavati Sutra also 
indicates that the Ajivikas maintained a doctrine of cosmic 
progress and decay, similar to that of the Jainas, since Gosala 
is referred to as the twenty-fourth tlrthafikara of the Avarsarpini 
age, .or aeon of decline.® As his status would thus correspond 
exactly with that of Mahavira in Jainism, the suspicion cannot 
be avoided that the passage is a Jaina interpolation, although, 
in view of the close connection between the two sects, it is not 
impossible that it represents authentic Ijivika teaching. 


The Eioht Last Things 

A few further categories are mentioned in the BTiagamtl 
Sutra, but do not occur in the Buddhist texts. These include the 
four pdnagdim and the four apd'iiagdim, the eight carimdim, 
and the six anaikkarmmjjdim. The two former are rules governing 
the conduct of the ascetic in his last penance, and have already 


1 Bh. Su., loo. cit. The text used by Hoernle seems to have differed somewhat 
in its terminology from the Bombay edition. The commentator Abhayadeva 
appears to have confused the sara with the maT^asa heaven, and the maJiamax^asa 
period with the heaven called maif-wuUara (v. supra, p. 250). He believed that 
the soul would spend sara and maharmrjt.asa period in the 'tnarxascLS and maof.wut- 
taras respectively (to BJi, Su., fob 676). The text of the Bhagavati may thus be 
. pn.. . -r. . last births are excluded from the 

) be excluded, and the soul must 
ypes of deed outside the period 
■ ■ ■ 1 the intention of the text. The 

’ hat the categories are of different 

their cosmic locations, all within 


oiLiii. r u. 1 , p. XU'*. 
V, supra, p. 68. 
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been dealt withd The eight carimaim have also been treated 
in another context,^ and require little further attention. 

The ultimates or finalities are stated by the Bliagavatl to be 
connected with the last life on earth of the migrant soul, and to 
herald its final release.® As Hoernle realized, they are based on 
the actions of Gosala in his dehrium and on events which occurred 
at about the time of his death. The Sutra declares that they 
were laid down by Gosala to excuse Ms own objectionable conduct, 
to which Abhayadeva adds that he declared that there was no 
sin in these actions since they were inevitable at the death of a 
jina.^ The first four items of the list, the last drink, song, dance, 
and greeting, are evidently related to the behaviour of the dying 
tlrthankara ; the following three, the storm cloud, the sprinkling 
elephant, and the battle with large stones, are portentous events 
which herald Ms nirvana ; while the eighth and last is the 
tlrthankara himself. No information about these eight finalities, 
as part of the Ajivika creed, occurs in other sources. They have no 
philosophical value, but are probably a mere list of omens, 
borrowed from the popular traditions of the less instructed 
members of the Ajivika sect. 

The Six Inevitables 

Another Ajivika doctrine of little apparent importance, and 
naive in its simplicity and triteness, is that of the six inevitables 
{analkka7na7iijjdi7n). These six factors, inevitably accompanying 
all existence, are said to have been declared by Gosala immediately 
after he and the six disdearas had codified the Ajivika scriptures,® 
and, if we accept the Bhagavatl Sutras definition of them, say 
little for the profundity of those works. The six are: gain 
{ld>bha'm)f loss {aldbham), joy (suham)) sorrow {dukkham)^ life 
(jlviyam), and death (rmran^m). 

It does not seem likely that these six were very important. 
Some of the Dravidian Ajivikas, following the doctrine ascribed in 

1 V. supra, pp. 127 ff. 

* V. supra, p. 68. 

3 Bh. Su. XV, sii. 55i, fol. 679. 

^ Etdni ca kila nirvaxia-hale jinmy' dva^am-hhamrC ili »’ daty eU§u 
fol. 684. 

® V. supra, p. 66. 
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the Digha to Fakudha Kaccayaua, certainly classed joy, sorrow, 
and life as atomic, together with the four material atoms.We 
read nothing of a sixfold classification elsewhere. The nearest 
approach to such a classification occurs in the Gwdndna-cittiyar, 
wherein Fate {uli) is said to produce wealth {j}eru)j poverty {ilavu), 
obstacles (i.e. misfortunes, itaiyuru)^ joy (%pam), separation 
(firivu)y dwelling in one place {irukkai), travel [vef oru ndttir 
ceral), old age (m%pw), and death (cdtal).^ These categories 
resemble those of the Bhagamtl Sutra, hut contain additions. 
We may infer that they derive from the same source as the 
anaiikraniamyas of the Prakrit text; this may have been an 
Ajivika hymn or popular poem, for the amtikramamyas seem to 
possess no profound metaphysical significance. 

Other Ajivika Categories 

The Tibetan version of the Sdrmnna-pliala Suita categories, 
according to Bockhill’s translation,® differs somewhat from 
the Pali. The list contains seven senses {safijHa), seven modes of 
existence as asuras, seven and seven hundred kinds of writing ”, 
seven and seven hundred “ proofs ”, 49,000 ‘‘ of the garu^ 
species ”, ten “ kinds of ranks ”, and eight rmhd^rusas. Of 
these the asura existences replace the niga7}thi-gahhhd of the Pali, 
which in RockhiU^s version become 49,000 of the nirgraniha species. 
It is possible that the obscure patuvd of the Pah hst are represented 
by the Tibetan “ kinds of writing ” or proofs ”, but neither of 
these is helpful in the elucidation of the Pah term. The mahd- 
furusas evidently represent the jmrisa-bhumiyo of the Pah, 
which do not occur in the Tibetan hst. The Tibetan totals some¬ 
times differ from the Pah, as does the order in which the items 
occur. The hst seems to be even more corrupt than the Pah 
version, and throws little fresh hght upon it. 

A probable recollection of the Ajivika hst of categories is 
contained in JiijLapaha Suri's Vihirmgga'pavd.^ After the passage 
already quoted,® mentioning Ajivika begging practices, the text 
reads : “ (According to) Gosala’s instructions there are forty-nine 

1 V. infra, pp. 262 ff. ^ p, 266, v. 9. 

® The Life of (he Buddha,'pp.lOS-4. * Weber, Verzeichnisa, vol, ii, p. 870. 

“ V.aiipra,p. 64,n,4. 
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times {kdld)^ beside whiob they declare 2,600 further (times), 
time by time.” ^ This fleeting reference appears to recall some 
of the contents of the original Ajivika list, but MUs are not 
included in any versions known to us ; Nllakeci explicitly states 
that the Ajivika does not recognize the category of time,^ But 
the figure forty-niue occurs in the Pali Hst, and the enumera¬ 
tion of the times is also suggestive of it. We can only conclude 
that Jinapaha Suri had obtained a very fragmentary and garbled 
knowledge of the Ajivika’s fantastic system of cosmological 
classification. 


MAJSrpALA^MOKi^A 

Time for the Ajivika seems to have been infinite, con¬ 
taining an incalculable number of maMmdnasa periods. But 
the time spent by the soul during its passage through scmsdra 
was finite, and limited to one mahdmd^msa, or 8,400,000 mahor 
kappas. “ Samsdra is measured as with a bushel, with its joy 
and sorrow and its appointed end.” ® The soul passes through 
samsdra, and, after being reborn in many forms and con¬ 
ditions, and in various regions of the universe in regular and 
rigidly unalterable order; after passing seven times from one 
human body to another without dying; and after performing 
the suicidal penance of six months’ duration, it may reach 
the state of bliss beyond sainsdra. It would seem, from an obscure 
passage in the Bhagavati, that souls were sometimes fated by 
Niyati to reach the very threshold of the blessed state, only to 
fall and resume their wanderings through the cosmos. In 
the description of the final penance it is stated that on the 
last night of the ascetic’s life the gods Punnabhadda and Maifi- 
bhadda descend and caress his limbs with their cool hands; 
if he resists or ignores their attentions he will be released from 
samsdra, his body consumed by spontaneous combustion; 
if he submits to them, he wdlfurther the work of serpenthood ” 
{dslvisattde kammam pakareti).^ 

On the subjective and everyday level of truth this ordeal is 

^ Qo3dl'~dV'‘unnai]i . . . egunavamidsd Jcdld havanti; tad uvari sesdm cImv- 
visaTjt aayaxki elckehketi.a k&lev^ vaccanti. 

» V. supra, p, 236, 

» V. supra, p. 14. 

* Bh. Su. XV, sii. 664, fol. 680. V. supra, p. 128. 
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the last test of the ascetic’s resolution. On the brink of death 
from thirst and starvation he must resist the divine ministrants, 
and still maintain his stern self-control. Otherwise his life 
of penance and asceticism will have been fruitless, and he will 
be reborn in one of the 4,900 worlds of ndgas. This is the only 
interpretation which we can place upon the strange phrase of the 
Sutra. 

T’rom the ultimate and absolute pomt of view the decision 
whether or not to resist the caresses of the dems is not in the 
ascetic’s hands. His rebirtl] as a serpent, or his salvation, are 
determined by Niyaii. The passage suggests that, within the 
period of 8,400,000 mahdkappas during which it passed through 
sarnsdra^ the soul was thought to be destined to perform several 
cycles in regular order, passing through the rigidly fixed series of 
births, only at the last moment to yield to the devas, fall back, 
and repeat the dreary process. At the very end of its destined 
span it would resist, and be freed from birth and death. 

Thus by the dispensation of Niyati the ultimate salvation 
of all souls was assured, and thus the gloomy reaches of Gosala’s 
cosmos were lighted by a faint gleam of optimism. This 
has been stressed by Barua, anxious to present his “ Pre- 
Buddhistic Indian Philosophers ” in the most favourable light 
possible.^ But the doctrine that all beings reach ultimate and 
inevitable perfection raises certain awkward questions, which 
must have occurred both to the friends and the opponents 
of Ajivika fatalism. If all souls are ultimately removed from 
the material universe of samsdra what becomes of that universe ? 
Either it remains uninhabited, or it is absorbed in some sort of 
pralaya, or new souls must be continually coming into being to 
replace those entering nirmt^a. Again, if the period of the soul’s 
existence in the universe is 8,400,000 maJidka/ppas, a time un¬ 
conscionably long, but certainly not infinite, the soul’s existence 
must have had a beginning. Either at the beginning of its course 
in the cosmos it was created out of absolute nothingness, or it 
was in some way injected into the universe from the ground 
or substratum underlying space and time, to which it returns on 
its nirvaopi. 

Such problems as these were tackled by Hindu, Buddhist, 

^ Pre-Buddhislic Indian Philosophy,-pp. 316-17. 
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and Jaina theologians, and, we may infer, by the Ajivikas also. 
While we have little direct evidence that such questions were 
ever posed by the Ajivilcas, a new doctrine indicates that they 
did arise in the Ajivika community, and were solved to the sect’s 
satisfaction. The new doctrine is that called in NUahed Man^la- 
moksa^ or cyclic salvation. It appears to have emerged some 
time after the death of Gosala, and to have been held especially 
by the Dravidian Ajivikas. 

It is first mentioned in the Suirakrtdnga : “ It is said by some 
that the sinless soul is pure, but will again become sinful through 
pleasure and hatred. He who here has been a restrained monk 
afterwards becomes sinless. As pure water free from defilement 
becomes again defiled (so does he again become sinful).” ^ 

On these verses ^ilfiiika comments that the Traira^ika followers 
of Gosala are meant. ^ He interprets the verses as meaning that the 
blessed souls in a state of molcsa are still conscious of the affairs 
of the world. They are liable to feel triumph and joy at the 
victories of the faith, and anger and hatred when it is in danger. 
Hence they again fall back into saimdra.^ Hoemle believed that 
the verses referred to the Jaina arhanls from the Ajivika point 
of view.* This seems certainly to be a false interpretation, for 
other sources explicitly state 4 doctrine of TnaT^la-mok^a, 
to which this verse and ^ilfifika’s commentary closely correspond. 

It is thus clear that for some Ajivika schools at any rate, 
nirvana was not the end. Sin penetrated even beyond the bounds 
of the universe, and was still liable to drag back the emancipated 
soul for another round of 8,400,000 mahdJcappas hi samara. 

This doctrine is not elsewhere mentioned in the Pali or Jaina 
Prakrit texts, and seems not to have loomed large in the minds 
of the earlier Ajivikas. But it became an important feature of 
the doctrines of the Dravidian sect, and is referred to by two of 
our three main Tamil sources. 

1 Suddhe apdvae aya Huiyn egesiyi &hiyarn 
Pui^o ki44d padoseTjtarji so tattha avarajjha'L 
Iha sar}ivii4s muxti jae pacchd hoi apame^ 

Viyad-ambu jaM bhtijjo nirayaijt sarayarp. UiM. 

Su. hr. i,‘ 1, 3, 11-12, fol.45. 

2 \T v.r, 

. . , ' ..... -TY ^palabkya . . . 

SiMnka, to SU. Kr., 

'ins.Up. 264:. 
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Nllakeci states explicitly tliat tlie doctrine of maTjbdala, tlie 
return of souls fcom tlie lughest bliss, was devised^ in face of tbe 
objections we have suggested above to the older Ajivika cosmic 
theories. In a given place there is a limited number (of souls), 
and so by devising (the doctrine of) mai^dala the Ajivikas remove 
objections, bringing back (the saved souls).^ The elliptical verse 
is much expanded by the commentator Vamanamuni, who makes 
it clear that the Ajivikas postulated the doctrine to allow for the 
continuity of the universe. But for that purpose, he continues, it 
is quite unnecessary, for the number of jwas or hviag souls in 
the universe is infinitely infinite (anaotidnantam), and nO’ sub¬ 
traction fcom the total can make it less than infinity. The Jaina 
commentator’s logic is sound, but we have no confirmation 
that the Ajivikas did actually believe that the number of souls 
in the universe was infinite. The sharply defined and classified 
nature of the Ajivika cosmos, and the Ajivika predilection 
for very high numbers, suggest that the total number of souls 
in the universe was considered to be finite, as the Jaina com¬ 
mentator’s insistence on the infinity of souls also indicates. 

Givandm-cittiyar contains what seems to be a further refine¬ 
ment of the same doctrine. There are two classes of arJiant, 
called ma^tala/t (Skt. ma^dala) and cem^otahar (Skt. samhodhaJca), 
of whom the former return to earth and reveal the scriptures.® 
This theory would seem to be that mentioned in the verse quoted 
by Malliseijia, in which the Ajivika twthafikaras are said to return 
to earth when the religion is in danger.® The doctrine may be that 
impHed in Buddhaghosa’s classification of the seventh and eighth 
of the stages of man, wherein the jina-hhwmi is below the panna- 
bhumi, whose occupants do not speak at aU.^ 

Thus the Ajivikas seem to have developed from the doctrine 
of maYi4ala~moh§a the tenet that the great teachers of the faith 
performed from time to time an amtdra in order to restore the 
true scriptures and the pure doctrine. The Ajivika nirvana 
seems to have been far less rarefied than that of the other sects. 
Here too Niyati held sway, and would from time to time drive 

1 tanai-y Akki-y itavakauy up poru} iru colli manpalam dkki maruttuii 
ko'fiarum. NU. v. 716. 

r... ..T. varu~pdnmaiyar ivar 

. . . OjS^O.,p.269,v.2. 
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soizls back to tbe universe in order to restore the prescribed 
total of souls in samsdra. But according to Civafldna-ciUiyd/r 
some of tbe liberated souls bad somehow become free of the 
liability to return. They were the sambodhaJca, beings completely 
outside the universe, whose status in this respect resembles that 
of the Jaina tlrthankaras. The imndalaTi on the other hand, 
remind us of the Vaispavite avataras, and the Mahayaiia Buddhist 
bodhisattvas. 

Our picture is by no means complete, but it shows that the 
Ajivika nirmna differed from that conceived by more orthodox 
sects. The supreme state of bliss did not entirely transcend 
the affairs of the world, and was still subject to Niyaii. It 
was in fact little different from the other sects’ conception 
of the highest heaven. This fact may throw Hght on the 
surprising statement of ^il4nka, who, writing surely with full 
knowledge of the Jaina attacks on Ajivika antinomianism 
and immorality, states in his commentary to the Sdirahrtdnga 
that the followers of Gosala are called Vainayikas ^; these, 
he declares elsewhere, desire the attainment of salvation 
in heaven, from good conduct alone.^ The phrase s^arga- 
mohsa perhaps indicates that the Jaina looked on the Ajivika 
nirvam as comparable to his own heaven. It will be remembered 
that both the AupapdMka Sutra and the Jaina commentator 
Madhavacandra promise the Ajivika ascetic an abode in the 
highest Jaina heaven of Acyuta-kalpa.^ This seems to 
indicate that the Jaina metaphysicians believed that the state 
which the Ajivikas fondly imagined to be the highest was actually 
a lower and less rarefied paradise. The same view appears to 
have been held by Buddhaghosa, who states that brahmanfts, 
tdpasas, faribhagahiSy and Aji^dkas held the heavens of Brahma- 
loka, Abhassara, Subhakinha, and Anantamanasa respectively 
to be the highest state {niUlw). Buddhaghosa adds that aU these 
ascetics believed to be complete emancipation what in fact was 
only arahat-^^i^.^ 

1 V, supra, pp. 174 ff, , _ 

2 Yainayika vinay&d eva kevalat svarga-mokf ~dv&pt%m abh%ut§anlo tmtnya- 
drstayo. Introduction to 8u, kr. i, 12, fol. 208. 

* V. supra,pp, 140, 204. _ 

* Br&lmmiMnarp, hi Bralimahko niyJm, iapasanarji Ahhtmara, panbm^^akdmTTi 
SubhakiV'ka> Ajtvik&tiaTfi Anantamawtso . . . > Sdbhe vd cete arahatUtm fiva 
niyhd pi vadanti, Papakca Sudani, to Majjh. ii, vol. ii, pp. 9-10. 
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OTHEK DOCTRINES OE THE AJiVIKAS 
The Elements 

That the Ajivikas of South India had a theory of elemental 
atoms is made clear by all the three chief Tamil sources. 
This atomic theory does not seem to be connected in origin 
with the doctrine of Niyali ascribed in the Sdmanna-phala Suita 
to Makkhali Gosala, but was probably derived from the primitive 
Eleatic atomism of Pakudha Kaccayana in the same text. 
Pakudha must therefore be included with MakkhaU Gosala 
and Puraija Kassapa among the founders of the community. 
We have already quoted the relevant passage/ which states 
that there exist seven elemental categories {kdyd), namely earth 
{^atham-Jcdya), water (d^o-k.), fire (tejo-k.), and ah? {vdyo-k,), 
with joy {sukha)^ sorrow (dukldm), and life (jwa) as the seventh. 
Although all seven are described as kdyd^ in their enumeration 
this word is not suffixed to the last three ; this perhaps indicates 
that the three latter elements were thought of as different 
and less solid than the others. Linguistic evidence points to 
the possibility that they are an addition to the theory by another 
hand.2 

The seven elements are described as unmanufactured {akaid ); 
they are barren (vanjhd)^ which must imply that they do not 
multiply as do living beings ; and they are as firm as mountains 
and as stable as piUars.® They do not move nor develop nor 
affect one another.^ As a corollary all change is illusion—^No 
man slays nor causes to slay.^ Thus Pakudha’s theory of 
the seven stable elements leads to the later Ajivika doctrine of 
avicalita-nilyatvam. 

^ V. supra, p. 16. 

“ V. supra, p. 26. 

* KufaUM, ^iha-tPmyi-UUta. Digha i, p. 56. 

i Y-.•■.-•-...j*. . , • . '\naailnamannarfivyahadhenti,n^dlamannaman-- 

•ihTiaduhhMya va. Ibid. 
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In none of tlie Pali texts is this theory associated with MakkhaH 
Gosala, so perhaps it was not his. Yet it is often to he found con¬ 
nected with parts of Makkhali’s teaching, when these are ascribed 
to some other philosopher. Thus the doctrine of the ancient teacher 
Guna, in MaMnaradaJcassapa Jdtaka,'^ contains first a state¬ 
ment of the ineffectuality of all effort, whether human or divine, 
followed by an enumeration of the seven kdyd which are indi¬ 
visible and do not injure one another {acchejjd aviJcopino), and 
concludes by a statement of Makkhali’s doctrine of automatic 
salvation in a period of 8,400,000 tnahdkappas through the 
power of Niyaii, This teaching is falsely called in the text 
ucoliedavada or amiihilationism, but is obviously Ajivikism, and 
Guna himself is referred to as an Ajivika, 

These elemental theories seem gradually to have gained 
in importance at the expense of the doctrine of l^iyati, which, 
as we have seen, plays a lesser part in the Tamil than in the 
Pali and Pralmt texts. 

The earliest of the three chief Tamil sources, Mcmimekahi, 
states that the atoms are the chief subject of discussion in the 
Ajivilra scripture called “ the Book of Markali They are 
described as “ atoms of four types, together with life Thus 
it is evident that the atom of life is thought to be somewhat 
different from the four material elements. It is later stated that 
this element has the special characteristic of perceiving all the 
other four atoms in their combinations.^ The other two categories 
of Pakudha arc included almost as an afterthought in the penulti¬ 
mate hne of the Ajivika elder’s sermon—“ Joy and sorrow, even 
these are atoms ”.® The atoms are said to be neither destroyed nor 
created, and one atom cannot penetrate another. An atom will 
not split, nor multiply by fission, nor will it expand or grow.® 
Unlike the bodies {kdyd) of Pakudha Kaccayana the atoms in 
Marj^imehalai do move and combine, at least on the lower level 
of truth. They may come together densely to form a diamond, 

1 Jat. vi, pp. 210 ff. Cf. Petavalthu iv, 3, pp. 67-61. V. infra, p. 271. 

® Nur-porulkal. Mav,L xxvii, 112. 

® Uyir 6f om ml-vakai Ibid., xxvii, 113. 

Av vakai-y arivaf uyir enpa papim e. Ibid., 119. 

5 Inpam un tunpam um ivai-y um auu-v Ibid., 163. ^ ^ 

8 ditaivatu ceyyd putitdy-piranf oyr' onrir pukuia. . . . Onr' iravi dh-p 
pijappatun ceyya-v ayri-yum avar par parappatun ceyyd. Ibid., 127-131. 
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or loosely, as in a hollow bamboo.^ These combinations seem to 
have been thought of as mere juxtapositions of atoms of various 
types,^ and not as the mingling of one atom with another.® 
Thus the character of the atoms of Pakudha is in one particular 
maintained in Mchnimclcoilctii although the latter text does not 
confirm their immobihty. 

The combination of atoms occurs in fixed ratios of “ one, 
three-quarters, half, and one-quarter—according to their com¬ 
binations in this ratio so do they receive their names This 
passage may be elucidated by a comparison with a similar passage 
in Owandna-cittiyar, This text states that the atoms will only 
combine in fixed proportions, into a sort of molecule, that of earth 
containiug four atoms of earth, three of water, two of fire, and 
one of air.® These proportions, 4 : 3 : 2 : 1, are the same as those of 
Maij^imMai, 1: |J : i, and it seems probable that both 
refer to the same doctrine. Buddhist atomic theory allows no 
molecule of one element only, but teaches that all gross matter 
is to some extent adulterated by the* presence of atoms of other 
elements.® We may beheve that the Ajivikas held similar 
views. The molecule of earth was constituted in the 
above proportions, and no doubt the molecules of the other 
elements were similarly constituted, but with the relative 
preponderance appropriately changed. To this doctrine of 
molecular combination ManimeJcalai adds that the atoms 
cannot be seen in their pure state, but only when they form 
aggregates as bhiitas or objects.'^ 

It is nowhere in the text stated whether all atoms of one class 
were thought of as being identical, or whether it was considered 
that special differences existed within each genus of atom, to 
account for the great differences in the material contents of the 
world. It would seem, however, that the macroscopic differences 

^ Vayiram ay-c cerintu varpam um am vey ay-t tujai pafum. Ibid., 133-6. 

® Oerintii. Ibid., 135. 

* O's-f o'g.nr puhuta. Ibid., 128. 

‘‘ Oy,ru muh'leal arai Jcal ay urun tuy>ntm ik-kalayur peyar cola-p papum e. 
Ibid., xxvii, 140-1. 

* Kupu-neri nila^ rwhku, nit munf i'Q.r', iraxif alal, leal onf ay. OJnO., p. 
262, V. 7. I’am much indebted to Mr. M. S. H. Thompson for valuable advice 
on this point. 

* V. infira, p. 269. 

FUtatt' irafoi-y u}. Mav^i, xxvii, 1, 147. 
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in tte structure and texture of matter were thought of as caused 
by the variation of the densities of the microscopic antis which 
composed it.^ The diminutive size of the atom is clearly stated. 
A single atom can only be detected by a divine eye,® but a large 
aggregate of atoms may be seen, just as a single hair is invisible 
in the twilight, while a number of hairs together may be per¬ 
ceived.® 

The four material elements are said to have characteristic 
properties and tendencies. Earth is hard, and has a downward 
tendency; water is cold, and has a similar tendency to descend 
and find its level upon earth; fire burns and moves upwards; 
while air has the attribute of motion in a horizontal direction.* 

NUaheoi confirms most of the statements of Mai]bimekalai. 
Here, however, the elements are only five in number, and joy 
and sorrow are nowhere mentioned as being atomic in nature. 
Their characteristics are expressed somewhat differently. Here 
earth has all sense qualities except sound ®; water, coolness 
(tanmai ); fire, burning {erittal), wind, blowing and howling 
{ceritta virai-y of); and life, mstructing and knowing {arittal 
arital).^ The elements are not said to combine in regular 
ratios, as in Mat^imeJcalai. They are without guTia^'^ which the 
commentator Vamanamuni translates as iyalpu, quality or 
characteristic. The sensual qualities of the elements thus 
do not appear to have been thought of as present in the 
individual atoms, but were latent in them, emerging only on 
their combination. Atoms could not interpenetrate.® 

Civafidna-'ciuiydr repeats the doctrine of Mav>imeJc(dai, with 
few significant variations. The atoms are the usual five, to 
which virtue and vice are added, apparently as an afterthought, 
in the final verse of the ten which expound Ijivika doctrine.® 

1 V. supra, p, 264, n. 1. 

® Or av>u-i teyva-h-kativ-^r uxMrhumr. Maxi.i. xxvii, 1, 146. 

8 M&lai-p-pdtil om mayir a^iyctr, cQMt' ifans-mayir idrrutal cSium. M(m, 
xxvii, 148-9. . 

Varpam ahi-y uru nilan t&lntu cor pa^u ; cUatC ofu CMvm-y ufaimy xm 
ena niUin cSrnt’ Sivatu nir; tl4 lerutal t*’ mer cSr iyalpum u}aittafi; U-rtp, 
V ilafiki-y acaiUal ka^ay,. Ibid., 120-4. 

* Pulam ak oU-y oyf oliya mutark^ AH, Nil. 675, 

« Ibid., 676. 

7 Kuritta poruliy kuyam &l ivai^y e. Ibid. 

8 Ibid., V. 677. 

* Pxiwiyct pdvam eynum irav^piy um porunt' amittS. GNG. p. 266, v, 10. 
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The change from the “joy and sorrow ” of Pakudha and Mam- 
mekalai to “ virtue and vice ” indicates a movement towards 
orthodoxy, and brings the Ajivika classification of the elements 
nearer to the six Jaina categories of soul, matter, space, time, 
dharma, and adharma. We have already pointed out that Arun- 
andi, the author of Givandna-citHydr, seemed to look upon the 
Ajivikas as an unorthodox branch of Jainism,^ and the alteration 
in the names of the two last categories seems to be a further 
indication of the direction in which the sect was moving. The 
characteristics of the atoms, as described in this text, are sub¬ 
stantially the same as those mentioned in Manimekalai. 

The two later texts, Nilakeoi and Givanana-cittiyar, put 
forward arguments to refute the atomic theories of the Ajivikas. 
Mlakeci attacks Ajivika atomism, as she does the theory of 
Niyati, with appeals to experience and common sense. The 
arguments of Gwand'm-ciitiydr are somewhat subtler. If atoms 
have tendencies to move in different directions ^ they must be 
mutually repulsive, and cannot hold together. If they do not 
join or interpenetrate, interstices must exist between them, 
and therefore they should fall apart.® The Ajivika apparently 
had his answers to these two objections ; the elements, includ¬ 
ing the atom of life, are held together by wind or air 
{mli), whose atoms move horizontally, and thus tend to counteract 
the upward tendency of fire and the downward tendencies of 
earth and water ; the elements are united by “ eternal action ” 
which seems to be a synonym of Niyati.^ This term 
vinai (Skt. karnia) is 'used in the commentary to refer to what 
is called uU (Skt. Niyati) in the statement of doctrine,® thus giving 
yet another indication of the gradual merging of the Ajivika 
Niyati theory with the orthodox doctrine of karma. 

In Givandna-cittiydr the Saivite has the last word in the 
argument. Neither air nor eternal action can unite body and 
soul, for both lack intelligence. “ So seek ye the one Lord. He 
is the creator.” ® 

^ V. supra, p. 203. 

® V. supra, p. 265. 

® pp. 272-3, w. 4-5. 

* Ibid., p. 274, T. 6. 

® V. supra, p. 238. 

® Tet&y Oruvari,ai nf-y, ivai G&yvay, u}an. CNC., loo. cit. 
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I IjiviKA Atomism in Relation to other Indian Atomic 

Doctrines 

If we compare Ajivika atomism witli other Indian atomic 
theories we find sign^cant agreements and differences. With the 
Jainas the atom {faramdnu) is not differentiated according to 
elements; it is permanent and unchanging in its substance, 
but liable to change in its qualities. Atoms are susceptible 
to taste, smeU, colour, and touch, and combine into aggre¬ 
gates or molecules {shandha). The atom is the minutest separ- 
I able portion of the ultimate undifferentiated matter (pudgala), 

■ of which the universe is formed, and its classification by elements 

is not fundamental.^ While differing from Ajivika atomism in 
j this very important respect, Jaina theory agrees in its tendency 

to conceive categories as material which by other sects are thought 
of as abstract or spiritual. Thus both dharma and harrm are 
i looked on by the Jainas as atomic.^ But with the Jainas 

jlva, the soul, is not paudgalika, or material, and thus 
Ajivikism goes further than Jainism in its materialism. Bor the 
Jaina^'fm is amurta and arufa ^; the Ajivikas of the sect described 
in NUaheci certainly thought otherwise,^ and the inclusion 
j of jlva as one of the elements in both Pakudha’s doctrine in the 

! Sdmanna-fhala Sutta and in all three Tamil sources indicates 

I that it was generally looked on as material by all Ajivikas. 

i The atomism of the orthodox Vaidesika school differs from 

i both that of the Ajivikas and that of the Jainas. The claim of the 

! Jainas to have first formulated an Indian atomic theory may 

be found in their attribution of the foundation of Yai^esika 
‘ physics to the schismatic Rohagupta, the leader of the Traira£ka 

! school, with which the Ajivikas held their logic in common.® 

! This claim is not made until the late Avaiyaka Sutra, and while 

i the doctrine there attributed to Rohagupta contains the nine 

substances, seventeen qualities, five forms of motion, and other 

1 Jacobi, in EBE. ii, pp. 199-200. " ■ ■ ■■ r Jainas, pp. 88 ff. 

2 ERE. ii, loc. cit. Schubring, op. : :p. I'2 i.'I trinot, La Religion 

i Djama, pp. 142-6. 

® Gu6rmot, op. cit., p. 117. 

^ V. infra, pp. 270 ff. .r, . tt 

« Ava&yaTca Sutra, niryuhii, 2490 ff., quoted Abh. Raj. s.v. Terasiya. V. 
supra, pp. 174 ff. 
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elements of Vai^esika theory/ it is nowhere stated that the 
ayyas are divided into categories according to the elements. Prom 
the point of view of the text the atom of Rohagupta is still 
the undifferentiated atom of the Jainas, and not that of the 
Vai^esika. 

The Vai^esika atoms have specific quahties according to the 
elemental categories to which they belong/ and in this respect 
they resemble those of the Ajivdcas. The Vai^esilca classification 
is more complete and thorough than that of the Ajivikas. The 
attributes of the four material elements are distributed as 
foUows : earth possesses odour, savour, colour, touch or tempera¬ 
ture, gravity, velocity, and fluidity; in water odour is 
replaced by viscosity; fire has temperature, colour, fluidity, 
and velocity; and air, touch and velocity.^ This classification 
is much more detailed than that of the Ajivikas ; but it is to be 
noted that Nllakeci's version of the Ajivilca atomic theory states 
that earth has all sense qualities except sound ” ^; this gives 
promise of a detailed classification such as that of the Vai^esika, 
with an immaterial dJcd^a to be the vehicle of sound, but the 
promise is not fulfilled, and the remaining elements are in no 
way related to the senses. Yai^esika agrees with Ajivikism in 
stating that the qualities of the atoms can only be discerned 
in aggregates; in the isolated atom qualities and characteristics 
are potential, only emerging on juxtaposition.® 

A third Indian atomic theory is that of the Sarvastivadin 
school of Buddhism. In this the four elements are given qualities 
and functions on principles rather different from those of the 
Vai^e?ika:— 

Attribute. Function. 


Earth . 
Water 
Eire . 
Air 


Solidity Supporting 

Moisture Cohesion 

Heat Ripening 

Motion Ex 5 )ansion ® 


^ V. Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism^ p. 14. Jaoobi, Introductioii to SBE. 

Xlv, p. XXXV f. 

® Keith, op. oit., p. 212. 

» Ibid., p. 220. 

•I \T OPR 

/ Bnddhiat Philosophy, voL i, p. 115, 
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The atom of Buddhism is not eternal, as in the other three 
systems, since Buddhism dogmatically asserts the impermanence 
of all things. It is conceived as flashing into being; its essential 
feature is action or function and therefore it may be compared to 
a focus of energy The atoms constitute molecules (sarngha^^ 
jiaramdi^u, kaldpa), which must include at least one atom of 
all four elements, and which acquire their characteristics accord¬ 
ing to the atoms predominantly composing them. As well as 
atoms of the four elements, the molecules also contain atoms 
of a special type related to the flve senses, which are responsible 
for their perception by the sense organs. They cohere by virtue 
of the atoms of water in each.^ 

It will be seen that the quahties of atoms in Buddhism are 
more hke those of the Ajivika atomic system than those of the 
Vai^esika and closely correspond to the system described in 
Manimehalai, which is, however, silent on the functions of the 
atoms. The doctrine of Mammelcala% that atoms combme iu 
fixed proportions, with its apparent corollary that no element 
may exist m its pure state, is similar to that of the Buddhists. 
Buddhist atomic theory also agrees with that of the Ajivikas 
m attributing the function of cohesion to one element only, 
although m the former system this is water, and in the latter air. 

Of aU the theories so far discussed that of Pakudha Kaoca- 
yana seems to be the most primitive, the parent of the theories 
of later times, unless indeed the theory outlined in the Sdmanna- 
fTiala Sutta is itself the refinement of an earlier theory which 
admitted only four elements.® Pakudha’s atomic system was 
preserved in its purest form by the Ajivikas, who at all periods 
of their history seem to have maintained the material nature 
of the soul, and who are more than once referred to in the Pali 
Scriptures as holding Pakudha’s theory. It has been suggested 
that Jaina, Vai^esika, and Buddhist theories all look back to 
Pakudha,^ and hence to Ajivikism. This view is probably correct. 
The subtleties and refinements are the work of the philosophers of 
the respective sects ; but the conception of the world as divided 
into an enormous number of indivisible entities is the heritage 

1 T\ ■ ’ . ” . ^ 7 .-’. 7 . - 

2 'Ceith, op. oit., p. 161. 

S'. ■, 
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of Pakadha, and of otter nameless contemporaries and predeces¬ 
sors of the Btiddlia, wto were loosely called Ajivikas, and whose 
spiritual descendants merged with the school of Makkhali 
Grosala. 


The Soul 

Nilakeci’s criticism of Ajivika doctrines contains a verse 
giving surprising information about the nature of the soul 
{uyir^ Slcfc. jlva). As we have seen, the material atoms were 
thought of as being too minute to be visible to mortal eyes.^ 
Jlm^ however, was the colour of a jadlai fruit, and reached to the 
height of 500 yojanas.^ We are nowhere told how the Ajivilms 
justified this bizarre theory, which is quickly and easily disposed 
of by Nilakeoi as being inconsistent with reason and common 
sense. The strange doctrine is not found in other Tamil sources, 
and we would be tempted to dismiss it as a fantastic invention 
of the Ajivikas’ opponents, if it were not for the fact that the 
identical theory is to be found in a statement of heretical doctrine 
in the Pali scriptures. 

In the Buddha’s day speculation about the nature of the 
soul was widespread. The Brahmajdla Bum of the Dlgha refers 
to heretics who declare the soul to have form and to be rm- 
harmed after death, while others maintain its formlessness.® 
Buddhaghosa declares the Ajivikas and others to be in the 
former category, while the Niganthas or Jainas were in the 
latter.^ His obscure phrase ddisu Icasiim-rupam attd, may imply 
that the former school thought of the soul as having a complete 
form, or that Ajivikas on the lower levels of spiritual develop¬ 
ment endowed it with form as a Jcasina, or help to meditation. 
We have seen already that the Ajivika soul theory did in fact 
differ from that of the Jainas in the manner stated by Buddha¬ 
ghosa.® The Petavatthu passage, which we have already mentioned 
in various contexts,® confirms his statement. 

1 V, supra, p, 265. 

2 P&lai-ppalattin irattavu vdy ppala matt' oiu havb 
Ndle-t fm-aiy um ah avif aintu nurum pulcai-y uyarntu 
Ndlatt* iyafi rana naJl~uyir ey.patu ndUuicinmy> 

Nil. 712. The pailai is blue (Chakravarti, Neelahesi, p. 240), 

® Bupl atta hoti arogo param marav-d sannl. IJigha, i, p. 31 . 

^ Sum, Vil. i, p. 119. 

5 V. supra, p. 267. « Petavatthu, iv, 3, p. 67. V. supra, pp, 20, 146. 
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This passage contains reminiscences of the fatalism of Makkhali 
Gosakj the antinomianism of Puraija, and the positivism of 
Ajita ; it also contains a reference to the seven-element theory 
elsewhere ascribed to Pakudha, It is impossible to slay another 
being, because the sword-cut passes between the interstices of 
the seven {scil, elements), which are thus literally atomic in 
structure. Life (jwa) cannot be cut or split, it is of eight parts, 
or octagonal (atthmnso), circular, and 600 yqjanas in extent.^ 
Thus we find the enormous size of the soul according to the Tamil 
text confirmed by an independent source from a different 
sectarian tradition. Since the doctrine is not mentioned in other 
parts of the Pali canon, and only occurs in one of the three 
chief Tamil sources, we may infer that it was only held by 
a small sub-sect of the community. If it had been widely held this 
fantastic theory would surely have attracted more attention than 
it actually did. 

The term atthamso is rendered “ octagonal ” in the English 
translation of the text.^ No corresponding word or phrase occurs 
in the Tamil source; and it will be seen that it involves 
contradiction, since the soul is in the next word said to 
be gula- 2 )arima'^dalOf which must mean “ round Hke a ball ”, 
The commentary to the JPetavatthu tries to solve the paradox 
by explaining that according to this theory the soul is sometimes 
octagonal and sometimes circular.® The commentary further 
states that the immense size of the jim is found only in souls 
in their last stage before nirvd7},(i.^ It is possible that the author 
of NUaJc^ intended to express this by the naW (good), which 
is prefixed to the word uyir in the relevant verse.® A further 
contradiction is to be found in the Pali reference in the word 
-arnso, which implies divisibility, while in the same line the soul 
is said to be indivisible {acchejjabhejjo). The Ajivika soul theory 


1 Acchejjabhejjo jivo atthatjiso gH^aparima^^alo 
Yojanani sata fahca, Ko jivaiji chetum arahati ? 

Fetamtthu, iv, 3, v. 29, p. 57. , 

8 Vimanavatthu and Petavatihu, tr. J. Kennedy and H. S. Gehman, p. Zoo, 

^ Atthavfiso gnlaparima^dalo H eso pana jivo kad&ci aUhaijiao 
hot ij kaddci gulaparima'^i^alo. Paramaltha-dipani, lii, p, 263. ^ 

4 Yojanani sata pane a ti kevaliMvarp patio paHca yogana-sat - 
ubbhedo hoti. Ibid, 
s V. supra, p. 270, n. 2. 
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is SO strange that it may indeed have included these paradoxes, 
but since they are only to be found in one soui'ce they must 
be accepted with great caution. 

Equally questionable is the Tamil statement of the soul’s blue 
colour, which is not confirmed by the Pali text. That the jwa 
should have a permanent colour is scarcely compatible with the 
doctrine of the six spiritual colours, especially as blue, according 
to NllaJceci the soul’s natural colour, occurs very low in the list of 
ahhijdtis}- 

The enormous size of the soul, whether at all times 
or in the last stages of its progress, is identical in both sources, 
and may therefore be accepted. Jlva seeros to have been thought 
of as an aura, extending far beyond the individual’s body. Its 
structure was atomic, and, as we have seen, atoms could not 
interpenetrate. It is dififi.cult to suggest how the Ajivikas accoun¬ 
ted for the fact that living bodies were capable of approaching 
one another ; doubtless some answer was found to this problem, 
but it is now lost to us. 


The Gods 

The Bhagavati Sutra names two divinities who were wor¬ 
shipped by the simpler folk of North-Eastern India at the time 
of the great teachers, and who filled a comparatively humble 
place in the pantheons of the greater communities, but who seem 
to have been given a special status by the Ajivikas. These 
are Punnabhadda and Mapibhadda, or, in their Sanskrit forms, 
Purpabhadra and Mapibhadra. We meet them first as the divini¬ 
ties whose duty it is to test the dying ascetic on the last night 
of his final penance; if he yields to their caresses he is born 
again, if he resists he is saved.^ The same two appear again as 
the generals of the fierce Ajivika king, Mahapaiima, the reincarna¬ 
tion of Gosala Mafikhaliputta.^ The Tamil text NllaJceoi mentions 
two d&vas, Okkah and Okah, who, accordiug to the mythology 
of the Dravidian Ajivikas, are said to have mstruoted men in the 
scriptures, presumably having received them from the divine 
Markah.** 

V. supra, p, 243. ^ V. supra, p. 128. » supra, p. 142. 

Ntl. V, 081. V. supra, p. 215. 
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Puriiabhadra and Manibliadra are well known yah^as^ popular 
divinities of tiie period in tlio Ganges valley. Tke Mahmiddesa 
refers to worshippers of Vasudeva, Baladeva, Putu^abhadda, and 
Manibbadda.^ Thus they appear to have been coupled in popular 
devotion with the rising Vaisnavite heroes. In Jainism, they are 
chiefs of the demigods, Purnabhadra of the Southern horde of 
yaksas and Manibhadra of the Northern.^ The Mahabhdraia 
refers to Manibhadra as a king of the yaksas, and he seems 
to have been a tutelary deity of travellers.® In the epic his 
companion Purj:iabhadra does not appear as a yak§a, but as a 
ndga, one of the hundred sons of Kadru.* Despite this dis¬ 
crepancy, it is clear that the two demigods were popular objects 
of worship among the inhabitants of a wide area of Northern 
India. A relic, of the cult is a large statue of Manibhadra, set up 
by a guild of his worshippers at Pawaya, Gwalior, in the first 
century b.c., which is among the earliest examples of Indian 
sculpture in the round.® Okkali and Okali, the Tamil counter¬ 
parts of the two devas of the Northern Ajivikas, were probably 
popular local Dravidian demigods of a similar type, other record 
of whom has now vanished, who took the place of Purnabhadra 
and Manibhadra when Zjivikism spread to the south. 

As well as of these two there is every reason to believe that 
'Ajivikism, like Buddhism and Jainism, accepted the reality 
of the chief Hindu deities, Gosala, in defining the Ajivika heavens, 
in each of which the soul resides during its last transmigrations, 
mentions Brahmaloka among the Manasas and Manusuttaras.® 
This indicates that he recognized the existence of the god Brahma, 
and we may infer that the rest of the Hindu pantheon of the time 
was accepted by Ajivikism, 

Dr. Barua would go further than this, “ The same chapter ” 
(of the Bhagamti Sutra), he writes, “ also points to an age when 
many Vedic and non-lryan deities were affiliated to the Ajiviya 
pantheon, e.g, Punnabhadda, and Mapibhadda, Sohamma, 

^ MaJmniddeaa, i, pp, 89,92. 

2 Sthandii^a, 9, test© Ahh. Jtdj. s.vv. Punnabhadda, M&^ibTiadda. 

* Vana, 61, 123 (Poona edn.), and refs, in SSrenaen, Index of Names in the 
Mhh., s.T. MaV'ibfuidm. 

* Adi, 36, 12 (K-umbhakonam edn.). The Poona edn. (.ildi, 31, 12) gives the 
name as Purnadaip^trO" 

® Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, pt. i, p. 38, and pi. L 

“ V. supra, p. 260. 
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Sanakkumara, Bambka, Makasukka, Aiiaya, and Arana.” ^ 
We can only agree witk kim as,regards tke first two names, 
and tkat of Bambka or Brahma. Admittedly these names 
and some others do occur in tke relevant chapter of tke 
Bhagavatl Sutra, but they are there spoken not by Gosala, but 
by Makavira,2 who, after Gosala’s death, prophesies tkat tke soul 
of his renegade disciple will, after a long period of births in 
purgatories, attain divinity in the Jaina heavens ; the names 
mentioned by Barua are merely those of some of the twelve Jaina 
Kalpas,^ and give no indication whatever of the divmities wor¬ 
shipped by the Ajivikas. Wo have already seen that the Ajivika 
classification of the heavens was very diiferent. Therefore our 
attempts at reconstructing an Ajivika pantheon must stop with 
Purnabhadra, Manibhadra, and Brahma. Other gods there 
must have been, but we have no evidence of their names. 

Ajivika Logic 

The evidence of the Jaina commentators shows that the 
Ajivikas had theic own epistemology and logic, which had 
much in common with that of the Jaina sect of Traira^ikas.^ 

The distinctive characteristic of the Ajivika system of 
epistemology, like that of the Traira^ika Jainas, was the division • 
of propositions into three categories, in contrast to the orthodox 
Jaina system, which allowed seven. Some information on 
this system may be gathered from the commentaries to the 
Nandi Sutra and to the Samavdydnga, which do not significantly 
differ:— 

" The Ajivika heretics founded by Go^ala are likewise called 
Traira^ikas, since they declare everjdihing to be of triple character, 
viz.: Hving, not living, and both living and not living; world, 
not world, and both world and not world; real, unreal, and both 
real and unreal. .In considering standpoints (naya) (they postulate 
that an entity may be) of the nature of substance, of mode, or of 
both. Thus, since they maintain three heaps (rdii), they are 
called Traira^ikas,” ® 

^ JDL, ii, pp. 68-9. 2 0gg^ 

* V. supra, p. 260, n._3. « V. supra, pp. 174 ff. 

® Tathh ia eva GoSala^pravarttita Ajwikalt pasaiji^inas TrairMika ucyante, 
yatas te sarvarfi vmtu tryatmakam icchanti, tad yailid jwo 'jtvo jwdjiva& ca, loko 
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The Ajivikas thus seem to have accepted the basic principle 
of Jaina epistemology, without going to the over-refined 
extreme of saptabhctngi, as in the orthodox Jaina syadvodch 
and nayamda. The Ajivika postulate of a third possibility, 
neither being nor not being, must have formed a convenient 
logical basis for the unusual doctrine that some souls were 
compelled to return even from nirvana.’^ These would be 
classified in the third category, sadasat —emancipated from 
samsdm and yet not emancipated. 


The Status of Makkhaij Gosala 

In the course of the Bhagamti Sutra’s account of his last days 
Gosala is twice said to have claimed for himself the status of the 
twenty-fourth and last tirthankara of the current Avasarpiud 
age.2 The terminology of the phrase is distinctly Jaina, and the 
same words might equally well be applied to Mahavira. The 
Ajivika system of chronometry, outlined elsewhere in the 
Bhagamtly^ makes no mention of the Jaina Utsarpiyd and 
AvasarpiTil, or phases of universal development and decline. 
Furthermore the Buddhist description of the Ajivika abhijdtis, 
or spiritual colours, places only three individuals, not twenty- 
four, in the highest rank.^ Yet Jainism and Ajivikism were 
so close in their origins, that it is possible that the two held a 
theory of ilrthankaras in common. It is unlikely that the Ajivikas, 
with their doctrine of immensely long mahdkalpas, were content 
with only three tlrlhankaras, and twenty-four seems a more 
probable figure. 

Whatever the total number of tlrihaiikaras it is evident 
that Gosala enjoyed a status among his followers comparable 
to that of Mahavira among the Jainas, and was treated 
with great respect. Like Mahavira, he seems to have been 
considered omniscient by his devotees, for Ayampula, who visited 
him in his last delirium, refers to him as such.® Already in the 

’Zojfco lokdloka^ m, sad asat sadasat. Naya-cintiiyar[i dravy'-dstileaiji paryaydstikam 
ubJiaydstikayi ca. Talas trihM raHbhU curanV Hi TrairoHkdli. Nandi comm., 
fol. 113, quoted Weber Verzeichniss, ii, p. 685. Cf. Samavaya comm., fol. 129. 

1 V. supra, p. 259. ® V. supra, pp. 64, 68. ® V. supra, pp. 263-^4. 

* V. supra, pp. 243 ff. * V. supra, p. 62. 
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Bhagmati 8utm certain pious Ajivikas are referred to as arihanta- 
devatd-gd, wHcli possibly implies that they invested their arliants, 
Makkhah and others, with divine status.^ 

The earliest of our Tamil sources, Ma'^imehalai, mentions 
Markah only as the author of the Ajivika scriptures. Civandna- 
GiUigdr refers to him as omniscient,^ and the commentator 
Tattuvappirakacar describes him as the aruhan or arhant. 
The latter text does not mention him by name, but it is evident 
that only Markali can be meant. In these two sources his status 
is stiU that of a Jaina tirtlmnlcara. 

Nllakeci, however, seems to represent another school of 
Ajivikism, wherein the hagiology has become a theology. 
Markali, the Aptan, is, as in the other sources, the all-knowing 
Lord. He is perfectly motionless and silent, lest he injure 
minute living creatures by his speech.^ He is free from 
age and decay, his form is incomprehensible {t&rimll’uruvam), 
and he is like the rainbow.'* Yet he seems to be by no means 
completely removed from his followers, as were the Jaina arhants^ 
but to appear to them from time to time, as unexpectedly and 
unpredictably as the rainbow,® if we are to accept Vamanamuni’s 
very probable interpretation of the obscure passage in the text. 
The latter also refers to Markali as tevan, the God. With this 
we must compare the verse quoted by the Jaina commentator 
MaUi^epa, which declared that the Ajivikas believe that the 
tlrthanlcaras return to earth when their doctrine is in danger.® 
The Vdyu Purdna shows us Ajivikas worshipping PUdcas 
with costly ceremonies,’ while NUaheci depicts Markah as a sort 
of god, manifesting himself to his devotees in sudden and brilliant 
theophanies. Both SMhka and Mallisei;ia, as well as the 
Cimnana-cittiydr suggest that, hke Visriu, he was thought of as 
occasionally performing avatdras.^ We have here evidence of a 
school of Ajivikism which had developed a devotional cult, which 
may have W much in common with the less orthodox sects of 
Vai§i;iavi8m, such as the Pahcaratras.® 

^ Bh. Su. viii, sU. 329, fol. 369. V. supra, p. 140. 

^ ‘’T ■: . .. ■""S^C'.p.256,Y,2. ^ Nil, 612. 

" ; ■ ■ ■. Ibid., V. 673. 

® ' tonrum. Comm, to above. 

« ■ ■ ■ . ’ V. supra., pp. 162 ff. 


® V. supra, p. 260. 
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The Ajivildsm represented by Ma'i^imeMlai, and also by 
Civandna-ditiydr, if we exclude the verse of the latter text referred 
to above, would seem to be that of a purer school, wherein the 
importance of Markali is like that of Mahavira in Jainism and of 
Buddha in Hmayana Buddhism. The more orthodox terminology 
in the latter text, for instance the employment of the word 
vinai, or harma’^ and the absence of emphasis on determinism in 
this, the most recent connected account of Ajivika teaching, 
suggest that one branch of the small Ajivika community 
was in the fourteenth century merging with the Jainas. This 
is the substratum of truth iu Hoernle's theory, that the 
Ajivikas and Digambaras were identical, and is the basis of the 
belief of such Tamil scholars as Schomerus, who, quoting Pope, 
believed that the Ajivika atomic doctrines expressed in GimMm- 
cittiydr were the product of an heretical Jaina sect.^ We have 
reason to believe that other Ajivikas were, from the days of 
Utpala onwards,^ drawing close to Vai^^avism. No doubt the 
last followers of Makkhali Gosala, the heretic of Savatthi, 
forgot their master for either Kyspa or Mahavira, according to the 
branch of Ajivikism to which they belonged. 


^ V. supra, pp. 238-39, 266. 

* D&r Saivaaxddhania,^^, 104-5. 
® V. supra, pp, 168 ff. 
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CONCLUSION 

Summary 

In the preceding pages we have traced as far as we can the 
history and doctrines of the Ajivikas. Great lacunae and serious 
uncertainties remain, but the main outlines of the story are 
clear. 

Out of the philosophical ferment of the sixth century b.c. 
at least three unorthodox sects developed in the same region, 
ail seeking more satisf 3 n.ng explanations of the cosmic mystery 
than those of sacrificial brahmanism and the Upanisadic gnosis. 
These sects were built around the doctrines of Buddha, Mahavira, 
and Gosala, about each of whom a great body of legend accu¬ 
mulated. From this unreliable material, it would seem that 
Gosala was at one time closely associated with Mahavira, 
the Jaina tlrthanJcaraf but that later their partnership was broken. 
Closely allied to Gosala were Purana Kassapa the anthiomian, 
and probably Pakudha Kaccayana the atomist, whose doctrines 
were adopted by the later Ajivikas. Gosala’s fatalism inspired 
the new sect, which developed around groups of naked wanderers, 
devoted to asceticism, but accused by their opponents of secret 
licentiousness. A vigorous lay community supported the Ajivika 
sect, which held its own until the Mauryan period, when it appears 
to have reached its zenith and to have received the patronage of 
Asoka and of his successor Dasaratha. After this, however, 
the Ajivika community in Northern India dwindled rapidly, 
and soon became insignificant. 

In South India it survived longer. Ajivika ascetics reached 
the Tamil country probably in the Mauryan period, and the 
communities which they founded survived at least until the 
fourteenth century, though often heavily taxed by orthodox kings 
and village commumties. The one fifteenth century reference of 
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I 

1 

1 Vaidyanatlaa Diksita is the last wc hear of them.^ We may 

infer that by this time or soon after they had ceased to exist. 

j Dr. Barua’s Three Questions 

’ In concluding his valuable paper on the Ajivikas, Dr. B. M. 

Barua asks certain pertinent questions, which, though stated 
; by the author to be two in number, are in fact three ;— 

“ . . , The simultaneous process of absorption and assimila- 
f tion which seems so largely accountable for the disappearance of 

the Ajivikas involve (sic) two questions of far-reaching 
importance, which are :— 

“ (1) Where are the Ajivikas who maintained their existence 
; among the rival sects up till (sw) the fourteenth century A.u,, if 

not later ? 

“ (2) Is it that the Ajivika (sic) system dwindled into insignifi- 
' cance without enriching the systems which supplanted and 

supplemented it ? 

j “ Finally if it be admitted that truth never dies and that the 

; Ajivikas had a distinct message for Indian peoples, the history 

>' of the Ajivikas cannot be concluded without a general reflection 

I on the course of Indian history, nor can the historian discharge 

■i his true function without determining the place of the Ajivikas 

i in the general scheme of Indian history as a whole.” ® 

j Dr. Barua’s first question is quickly answered by all who have 

I even cursorily examined the foregoing pages, or any other work 

i on Ajivikism. The Ajivikas have ceased to exist. Answers to the 

1 . second and third questions are less easy, but we conclude by 

I attempting to give them. Our conclusions must be tentative, but 

; we submit them as our own inferences from and interpretations of 

the facts which we have gathered. 

The Influence of the Ajivikas 

1 It has already been suggested that two schools of thought or 

; sub-sects existed within the Dravidian Ajivika community. The 

i first retained, with modifications, the seven element theory of the 

i Sdmanm-phala Sutta.^ As far as we can gather it did not romem- 

\ 1 V. supra, p. 184. a JDX. ii, pp. 79-80. ^ y. supra, pp. 262 ff. 

I 
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ber Purai^a Kassapa, In its later stages it seems to bave adopted 
orthodox terminology/ and when we last hear of it it is apparently 
in the process of assimilation with Jainism.^ This school is that 
referred to in MaTjbimekalai and in Civandna-cittiydr, 

The second sub-sect had moved far from early Ajivikism. 
It taught the existence of only five elements/ and the 
theory of amcalita-nityatavam,^ which, in its coUorary of 
the illusoriness of all phenomena, represents a step in the 
direction of monism. This school remembered the early teacher 
Puraijia,® and believed that its founder, Markali, was a divine 
being, manifesting visions of himself to his devotees and incarna¬ 
ting himself for the restoration of the Ajivika faith/ This is the 
Ajivikism of NUaheci. 

These two schools may be compared to Hinayana and Mahayana 
Buddhism. The tendency towards monism, theism, and bhaktiy 
which is evident in the later schools, both of Ajivildsm and 
Buddhism, was part of the profound religious and cultural move¬ 
ments at work in the India of the time, which culminated in 
the popular devotional Hinduism of the Middle Ages. 

With the Ajivikas that tendency may have manifested itself 
quite early, for it is abeady suggested in the Vdyu Purd7),a.’^ 
As this branch of the sect decayed we may suggest that its mem¬ 
bers drew more and more closely to Yaisnavism, with its similar 
doctrines of theism and avatar as. From Utpala’s commentary 
to Varahamihba ® it seems that this process had commenced as 
early as the tenth century a.d. 

It is likely that former Ajivikas would not at first find 
a spiritual home with the more reputable Vaisnavite sects, 
but rather with a sect on the fringes of orthodoxy, such as the 
P^caratras, and there are features of Pancaratra teaching which 
are very reminisoent of that of the Ajivikas. The doctrine of 
avatdras or divine incarnations is one such feature; others, though 
less obvious, are equally significant. For instance the Pancaratra, 
like the Jaina and the Ajivika, uses the term jlva for the soul,® 
in preference to dtmd. As with the Ajivikas, the soul, according 

1 V. supra, pp. 238-39,266, 277. ^ V. supra, p. 277. » supra, p. 266. 

* V. supra, pp. 235 fF. ® V. supra, pp. 80-81. « V. supra, p. 276. 

’ V. supra, pp. 162 ff. ® V. supra, pp. 168 ff. 

• Sohr&der, Inlroduclion to Fdncardtra, p. 56. 
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to Panoaratra theory, is in some sense atomic,^ and liberated 
souls are of two classes, niUjas and muktas, the former of which 
can incarnate themselves at will, just as Vis^u himself,® We recall 
the ma7}dalas and sambodhakas of Cwamna-citiiydr.^ 

Like Ajivildsm the Panoaratra system has a doctrine of 
niyati, although in the latter it is not so important as in the 
theory of Makkhali Gosala. In the foetus like condition 
of the manus in the energy {iakti) of God there springs up 
from time-energy (kdla~iahti) the subtle destiny (niyati) which 
represents the universal ordering element {sarva-niydmahal}).^^ ^ 
Niyati is “ not only what the Vai^esikas call Di^, to wit the 
regulator of positions in space . . . but ... it also regulates, 
as karmic necessity, the intellectual capacity, inclinations, 
and practical ability of every being Kdla, " the mysterious 
power existing in time which urges everything on ... is looked 
upon as originating from niyati ® 

These similarities are by no means conclusive, but they 
suggest mutual influence. The doctrine of Niyati^ as propounded 
by Makkhali Gosala, is to be found recorded in texts much 
earlier than the Pancardtm Samhitds, the earliest quotation 
from which is as late as the tenth century a.d.,’ although they 
are thought to have been written some centuries earlier.® It is 
therefore possible that the Pahcaratras borrowed the doctrine 
of Niyati from the Ajivikas, giving it a theistic basis by converting 
it into a secondary principle emerging from their god. 

Similarities may also be found between Ajivikism and other 
Vaispavite schools, especially those of Southern India, where the 
Ajivika sect survived longest. Thus the Alvar Vai^pavite hymn- 
writers believed that the grace of God was spontaneous and 
did not depend on any effort on the part of the devotee We 
recall the words of Makkhali: “ There is no question of bringing 
unripe karma to fruition ... by virtuous conduct, by tows, 
by penance, or by chastity.” Contact with the Ajivikas may have 

1 Ibid., p. 67. ® Ibid., pp. 66-8. * V. supra, p. 200. 

* Das Gupta, History of Indian Philosophy, vol, iii, p. 46. 

® Schrader,to Pamcaraira, p. 64. 

® Ibid., loo. oit. South. Indian Saivism also gives Icdla and niyaii minor 
positions in its metaphysical Boheme, as the ' ■■' «•. *' -i'--s-''* -h 

the soul is controlled by karma. Sehomerus, ■ ■ ' 

’ Ibid., p. 18. « Ibid., p. 19. 

® Das Gupta, History of Indian PhUosophy, vol. iii, p. 85. V. supra, p, 14. 
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developed this tlieistic ahriyavada^ or doctrine of salvation by- 
grace. 

It is also possible that Ajtvikism influenced the doctrines of 
lyiadhva and the Dvaita school of Vaisnavism. Madhva has 
been said to owe much to early Dravidian Christianity/ and the 
parallels between Christianity -and some of Madhva’s doctrines 
are certainly close. But we do not believe that the Syrian Chris¬ 
tians of Malabar have ever maintained a rigid Calvinism which 
classed all souls in three groups, those destined for salvation, 
perpetual transmigration, and damnation respectively. ^ For 
this doctrine we can find no more likely prototype than the rigid 
determinism of Makkhali, especially when combined with the 
later Ajivika doctrine of the mandala and sambodhaka forms of 
salvation.^ Madhva seems to have taken Ajivika determinism 
and recast it in a theistic mould. In fact it might be suggested 
that the whole school of salvation on the analogy of the cat ” 
{punai-campantam), which arose in the Dra-vidian country 
with the gro-wth of b)iakti, owed much in inspiration to the 
originally atheistic Ajivika doctrine of Niyati. 

The influence of the Ajlvikas on the doctrines of the Pancara- 
tras, Alvars, and followers of Madhva caimot be proved, but 
it may be inferred as a valid probability. A further line of 
influence may also be suggested. 

As we have shown, the Mahdbhdrata proves that fatalist 
views, implying a far more complete determinism than 
the orthodox doctrine of karma, were widespread in Northern 
India at a very early period.^ Further evidence, from the Epic 
onwards, shows that the small Ajivika comm-unity of later 
days was not alone in its fatalism. Thus Maiiu instructs the 
Aryan not to rely on Destiny but to act for himself.® 
Bhartrhari’s NitUataka contains ten verses in honour of Fate.® 
Like Manu, the Hiibpadeda bears witness to and deplores the 
existence of fatalist views.Even in later times we can still 
hear echoes of Makkhali Gosala’s despairing cry, atihi purisa- 
hdra. The Ajlvikas survived until the late medieval period in the 
Tamil country, and certain later Tamil proverbs seem to show 

^ Grierson, EME. viii, p. 234. ^ Ibid., loc. oit. ^ V. supra, p. 280. 

* V. supra, p. 218. s vii, 205. » NttiSataka, w. 81-90. 

Hitdpadeia, i, 29. V. supra, p. 222, n. 2. 
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traces of their teaching. We quote a few examples from Jensen’s 
collection :— ' 

“ That which does not exist will not come into existence, 
and that which exists will not he annihilated.” ^ This is the 
Ajiviha doctrine of avicalita-nityatvam. 

Even if a man do penance on the point of a needle he will 
not get more than was destined for him.” ^ 

“ One may bathe so as to wash off oil, but who can rub so 
as to free himself from fate.” ^ 

Though a man exert himself over and over again he shall 
only get what comes on the appomted day.” ^ This reminds us 
once more of Gosala’s original teaching ; “ There is no strength, 
no courage, no human endurance.” 

As the propagator of the doctrine of the futility of human 
effort and of the all-embracing power of Destiny, Ajivikism 
cannot have failed to “ enrich the systems which supplanted 
and supplemented it It would indeed be an error of over- 
caution to assert that this system, in the two thousand years 
of its existence, had no influence on the development of wide¬ 
spread and popular theories in agreement with its fundamental 
doctrine of determinism. 


The Place op the Ajivikas in Indian Histoey 


The position of the Ajivikas in the general scheme of Indian 
history as a whole ” can best be understood by again looking 
at their origins. They emerged at a time when the whole civilized 
world was in intellectual ferment, which was expressed in India 
in the heretical non-brahmapio sects, and the gnosis of the 
Upanisads. The reaction was in part a revival and restatement of 
pre-Aryan and pre-polytheist animism—an animism adapted to 
the high degree of material civilization already reached by its 
adoption of ethical standards and of speculative world-views, 
which were later worked up into metaphysical systems of great 
complexity and subtlety. Buddhism moved furthest away from 


1 lUatu varatu, uUaiu pokatu. Jensen, Classified Collection of Tamil Proverbs, 
p. 6, no. 48. 

* Oci munaiyil tavam ceytalum uj,}atu tail kifaikhum. Ibid., p. 6, no. 49. 

3 Eni^ey poka midukimlum eluUu-p poka-t tey-p paruntd. Jensen, op. cit., 
p. 6, no. 61. 

* AtuUu muyanxulim. akum nal tay> akum. Ibid,, p. o, no. oo. 
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tills primitive anlmist background, but its humble ancestry may 
perhaps be traced in the doctrine of transmigration ■which it shared 
with all sects, and which appears by this time to have become a 
fundamental axiom of all Indian creeds. With the other creeds 
and sects the animist origins are clearer. The impersonal brahman 
of the Upanisads is probably derived not from the anthropo¬ 
morphic pol 3 rtheism of the Iryans, but from the belief in im¬ 
personal magical power, or mana, common to most primitive 
peoples. The doctrines of the Jainas and the Ajivikas show further 
and stronger traces of the animist heritage. The conception 
of dharma, adkarma, suhha, and duhTclia as in some sense material ^ 
is surely a survival of the primitive mentality, which is scarcely 
capable of conceiving an abstract entity. 

The Ajivikas show an even closer relationship to animism 
in their doctrine of the atomic nature of the soul, a theory but 
little removed from the soul-stulf theories of the savage, 
who viewed even the life of man as a solid substance. It is to the 
credit of the Ajivikas that on this primitive basis they developed 
what was probably the earliest atomic theory of India; the 
concept of invisible and unchanging atoms is surely a manifesta¬ 
tion of a rationally controlled imagination of a high order, 
and for this we must give credit to Pakudha Kaccayana, the 
doctrines of whom, if not the name, were preserved by the 
Ajlvika sect. 

Similarly the Ajivikas deserve credit for their doctrine of 
Niyati. This represents a very real recognition of orderliness 
in a universe on the human level apparently wholly unpredictable 
and disorderly. The same, it is true, may be said of the other 
new sects of the period, aU of which, reviving in one way 
or another the Vedic concept of rta, but incorporating with it an 
atheistic or impersonal first principle, posited a framework of 
karmic cause and effect, within which the soul moved. It was 
for the Aji'vikas to drive this doctrine to its extreme conclusion, 
and replace the chain of causation, new links of which might be 
forged by the free will of the individual, by the single determining 
principle, Niyati, which denied free will altogether. The prag¬ 
matic value of this doctrine was slight, or even negative, but 
at least Makkhali Grosala may claim the doubtful honour of 
1 V. supra,, pp. 263, 267. 
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anticipating by over two tbousand years the now rather unfashion¬ 
able world view of the nineteenth century physicist. 

It is nowadays not unheard of for the historian to attempt 
to find economic and material counterparts to philosophic and 
religious developments, and to give logical priority to the former. 
Thus the development of philosophy in Ancient Greece has been 
ascribed to the replacement of the tribal warlords of the Homeric 
age by a community of city states ; with the disappearance of the 
chieftains and tribal kings the gods, who were their heavenly 
counterparts, appeared obsolete to the best minds of the times, 
and new speculative systems were devised to replace them. 
Similarly the rise of Protestantism in Europe in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries has been attributed to the growth 
of a powerful commercial middle class, antagonistic to the ruling 
aristocracies, and demanding a new order in religion as in politics. 

While we cannot share the view that this theory of the develop¬ 
ment of philosophy and religion contams the whole truth, it 
may be conceded that the philosopher and the religious reformer 
may often be inspired, consciously or unconsciously, in their 
search for deeper insight by social, economic, and political 
change. It is possible to suggest a social and economic counter¬ 
part to tbe great wave of spiritual unrest which swept the Ganges 
valley in the sixth century b.o. 

The thirty-three great gods of the Aryans, and the lesser 
earth-spirits of the aboriginals, were too motley a company 
to correspond to the orderly civilization which had already 
emerged, while the martial and capricious character of the former, 
and the chthonic nature of the latter group of divinities, were 
inadequate to meet the spiritual needs of the rising class of 
merchants, to the existence of which both Buddhist and Jaina 
texts testify. We will concede to the historical materialist that 
Buddhism, Jainism, and Ajivikism were to this extent a reflec¬ 
tion of the changes in the social and economic pattern of the times. 

Among the three new cults Ajivikism stands out for its thorough¬ 
going recognition of order in the universe. The cosmos of Makkhali 
Gosala is immense in space and time, and ordered in every detail. 
The traditional cosmology, on the other hand, is an untidy 
confusion, wherein, for instance, the immediate cause of the 
monsoon^is the victory of Indra over the cloud-dragon, and its 
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ultimate cause the satisfactory performance of the sacrifices 
whereby Indra and the other gods are maintained. The earlier 
conception is only appropriate to a half-civilizod tribal society. 
The efforts of the poets of the philosophical hymns in the Rg and 
Atliarva Vedas, and of the brahmanic thinkers who attempted to 
systematize the theory of the sacrificial cult, probably took 
place at the same time as comparable developments in the sphere 
of political and economic organization. The great efflorescence 
of religious thought coincided with the growth of large well- 
organized kingdoms in Magadha, Kosala, Kosambi, and Avanti. 

Of the various new doctrines propounded in the sixth century 
B.C., that of Ajivikism, with its rigidly controlled cosmos, seems 
the most appropriate to a closely knit autocracy, and it is sig¬ 
nificant that it appears to have reached its period of greatest 
influence in the time of the Mauryas, when Indian government 
attained a higher degree of centralization over a larger area 
than at any other period before the nineteenth century. With 
the decline of centralized control, and the growth of smaller 
loosely knit kingdoms, to which lesser states were linked 
in quasi-feudal relationship, the sect waned in power, and 
ultimately vanished. The more orthodox concept of karma, 
which allows some scope for human initiative, seems more 
appropriate to such conditions than does the rigid determinism 
of Niyaii, After the Maurya period central governments were 
by no means all-powerful; often indeed they were unable to 
maintain control in their outlying provinces ; and the political 
unity of Bharatavarsa had vanished. The rapid decline of 
popular support for Ajivikism, which seems to have taken place 
after the Maurya period, may perhaps be attributed to the 
unconscious conviction that Ajivika cosmology did not fit 
the facts as they appeared on earth. It will be remembered that 
the sect survived longest in districts ruled by the Cola kingdom, 
where the pohtical machine seems to have functioned more 
smoothly and efficiently than in most other parts of India. 

A further religious development, which affected the Ajivikas, 
also shows a correspondence to contemporary political changes. 
While no monarch after A^oka exerted so much power as he, 
the status of kingship rose from Mauryan times onwards. A^oka, 
although “ dear to the Gods ”, was a simple raja. The Guptas, 
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on the other hand, were emperors {mahardjddhiraja). In the 
succeeding epoch almost every independent king, however small 
his kingdom, adopted this or some such magniloquent title. 
The theory of the king’s divinity gained ground from Kushan 
times onwards. In the smaller kingdoms which succeeded the 
Mauryas, especially as the standards of bureaucratic administra¬ 
tion declined, kings claimed a more exalted status and at the same 
time, owing to the smaller size of their kingdoms, their presence 
must have been felt more directly by their subjects. The imper¬ 
sonal principles of the heretical sects may have been appropriate 
to the less personal bureaucratic machine of the Mauryas, 
but they did not resemble the actual situation of later times, 
when power was usually vested in a single very exalted individual. 
Theism would be better suited to such a state of affairs, and 
theism did in fact begin to manifest itself as a significant element 
in the Indian religious situation at about the time of the break-up 
of the Maurya empire. Strengthened perhaps by survivals from 
popular ohthonic cults, or even by ideas from the West, it 
developed throughout the Hindu period of India’s history, and, 
as we have seen, Ajivikism itself was not unaffected by it.^ 
Indian theism reached its final form when much of the land was 
in the control of alien monarchs, and when simple people must 
have been craving for the milder paternal despotism of such 
legendary rulers as E-ama and Vikram§-ditya. Thus the growth 
of devotional monotheism fits into the perspective of India s 
political vicissitudes. 

We would not by this analysis maintain that the rise and 
decline of religious systems and sects are mere reflections of social 
conditions. They are, however, manifestations of human need. 
If they can no longer fully satisfy the needs of their adherents 
they will stagnate and die. But a religion is long in dying. It 
may obtain a new lease of life by a restatement of old verities 
in a more modern form, or by the introduction of new elements 
of belief. It may retain an attenuated and local existence long 
after it has outlived its period of general usefulness. And even 
when it is dead, some of its features may survive in a disguised 
form, incorporated into other systems, or maintained as folklore 
or superstition. Thus for a while Ajivikism met the needs of 
1 V. supra, pp, 276-77. 
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a large body of adherents, but soon began to lose its vitality; 
it survived long in one region of India, incorporating new features 
into its doctrine ; and it does not seem to have vanished without 
leaving some faint traces upon later Indian religion. 

So, tentatively, we answer Dr. Barua’s questions, and conclude 
our study of the l.jivikas. Their long, but by no means glorious 
existence, has left but few traces, and we have only been 
able to reconstruct their history and doctrines in faint outline 
by extracting every possible hint from the material available 
to us. Even now it has been necessary to leave many questions 
unanswered, and large gaps in the structure of the history of the 
Ajivikas are unfilled. But new information may yet come to light 
which may enable the structure to be strengthened. No work 
of history can have more than a provisional conclusion—^the 
remainder of the History and Doctrines of the Ajivikas is yet to 
be written. 
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d, Skt. particle, 103 
Abhasaara, Buddhist heaven, 261 
Abhayadeva, Jaina commentator, 36, 
40, 48 n. 1, 63, 68, 111-12, 127, 129, 
140, 178, 213-14, 220-1, 242, 

249-260, 264 n. 1, 266; quoted, 
36 n. 3, 40 n. 6, 61 n. 1, 63 nn. 2, 3, 
68 nn. 2, 3, 111 nn. 3, 4, 6, 112 n, 1, 
117 n. 3, 128 nn. 1, 2, 3, 4, 221 n. 1, 
222 n. 2, 249 n. 3, 266 n. 4. 
Abhidhdna-cint&mazt'i, lexicon of 
Hemaoandra, 35, 182 
AhhidJiarina-koSa, YaiSomitra’s comm, 
on, 241 

abhijdtis, six classes of men, 14, 20, 27, 
80, 84, 106, 109, 139, 343-6, 272, 
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Acarya Sri Yogananda, n.pr., 166 
Acobidda, disacara, 66, 67 
Acoua-kappa (Pkt.), Jaina heaven, v. 
Ao 3 nita-kalpa 

acelaka, a naked ascetic, 96-7, 107-8, 
118-19, 121, 123, 132, 139, 217, 243 
Achilles, 7 

r . . igg 

Vjivika, 191 

Acuva-k-katamai (Tam.), 189-191 
Acuvikal-kdou (Tam.), 188-9, 194 
jixcuvi-makkal (Tam.), 188, 192 
Aouvula-parru, pL, 156, 187-8 
Aoyuta-kalpa, Jaina heaven, 140,142, 
204, 261 

Adda, n.pr., 53-4, 114,121, 129 
Addapura, pi., 64 
adkarma, Skt., sin, 266 
adhydya, Skt,, lesson, chapter of a 
text, 39 

Aggivesayapa, disdcara, 66-8 
Aggivessana, n.pr., 27, 67, 68, 118-19 
Agni, the fire-god, 81, 93 n. 2 
Agnive^a, legendary physician, 67-8 
agnosticism, 17 

agrahdraf a grant of land, usually to 
brahmapas or temples, 206 


ahetukavddin, one maintaining the 
doctrine of causelessness, 18, 227 
aUwdj the doctrine of non-violence, 
J.8,.01, 133, 126} 

Aiyangar, K., 192, 197 
Ajanta frescos, 107 
AJatasattu, k. of Magadha, 6, 11, 13, 
67-77, 89; war with Lioohavis, 
69-70 

Ajayapala, lexicographer, 182-4 
djwa (Skt.), profession, 247 
Ajiva, form of Ajivika, 102-3, 182-3 
Ajivakini, AjIvinI, an Ajivika nun, 
139, 243 

AjTvik-a, 'ism, passim j an A. 
announces Buddha’s death, 136 ; 
asceticism, 109-U6J atomism, 
263-6 } before M.G., 94-101 ; begging 
and dietary practices, 118-128; 
Buddhists, relations with, 134-8; 
cosmology, oh. xiii, passim; Bravi- 
dian, southern, 108, 116-16, 124-5, 
174, oh. X, passim, 236, 266, 259, 
202,272,279 ; epistemology, 274-6 ; 
etymology, 101-4 ; final penance, 
1^-38; influence, 279-283 ; 
initiation, 104-7 ,* Jainas, relations 
with, 138-141 ; language, 219-220 ; 
last references to, 184-6 ; laymen, 
131-6 ; leaders, before M.G,, 27-34 ; 
in Nanda and Maurya periods, 
ch. viii, passim ; nudity, 107-9 ; 
origin, 94-101; place in Indian 
History, 283-8 ; -sdbhd, 62-3, 
115-17, 166; schools of, 239, 
279-280; scriptures, 61, ch. xi, 
passim ; -aeyyam, 126 ; solitary 
ascetics, 114; in Tamil literature, 
196-203 ; worldliness and immora¬ 
lity, 133-7 

Ajita ICesakambali, n.pr., 11, 17-23, 
25, 66, 93, 218, 228; doctrine, 16 
Ajjunna Gomayuputta, n.pr,, 66-7 
Ajjupa Goyamaputta, n.pr., 32, 34, 


ibology, 197 
dkd&a, apace, ether, 268 
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akriyavad-a, tho doctrine of the fruit- 
lessness of works ; -in, a believer 
in this doctrine, 174, 226-7, 281 
ajcsara, a syllabic letter of any Hindu 
script, 151 

Alabhiya, pi., 32-3, 44, 133 n. 1 
Alavi, pi., 33 

Alvdrs, Dravidian Vai?iiavite hymno- 
dists, 281-2 

Amara, lexicographer, 182 
Ammaraja II, E. Calukya k., 187 
anagamt, one who will not be reborn 
on earth, 95 

anaikkamav^ijjmm (Pkt.), inevitables, 
264-6 

Ananda, disciple of Buddha, 18-20, 
27, 133 

A:p.anda, disciple of Mahavira, 69,140, 
216 

Anantamanasa, Buddhist heaven, 
136 n. 2, 261 

Anantavarman Maukhari, chieftain, 
163-6, 168 

anassdaikani brahimcariy&ni (Pali), v. 
vocations 

anatma, soullessness, 199 
Andhra, pi., 196 

anekdniavada, a doctrine of epistemo¬ 
logical relativity, 202 
Anekdrtka-aaiigraha, lexicon, 182 
Ahga, pi., 5 

a/tiga, text of Joina canon, 178 
Ahgamancjira, pi., 32 
Ahgiras, n.pr., 30 

Aiigntiara Nikdya, Pali scripture, 20, 
27, 64,106, 133, 136, 243 ; quoted, 
133 n, 2 

animism, 5, 283-4 
annihilationist, 96 
Anotatta, lake, 251 
antara-kappa, lesser seon, 243 
Antarifijika, pi., 177 
Anthologies, Tamil, 196-7 
antinomian-ism, 18-19, 21-2,168, 228, 
239, 261, 271 

antitheses to the higher life, 18, 
228 

axiu, atom, 266, 268 
Anuradhapura, pi., 146 
apd'i^agaiip, (Pkt.), v. substitutes for 
drink 

S raa, a celestial nymph, 249 

s-w, title of M.G., 79, 126, 244, 
‘276 

Apurapa, son of Ka^yapa, 90 
drama, a park or garden, 136 
Arariyaka, Brahmaiiio scripture, 98 
Aroot Bist. of Madras, 188-190 


Ardha'-magadhi, the dialect of Pkt, 
in which the Svetambara Jaina 
scriptures are written, 26, 36, 252 
ArdlianarMvara, god, 156 
arJiant, an Ajivika, Jaina, or Buddhist 
saint of the highest rank; A., 28, 
29, 66, 79, 140, 244, 269 ; Jaina, 
168, 201 

Arjuna, mathematician, 34 ; hero, 67 
Arkacandra, n.pr. 199 
Artha&astm, text on polity, 120, 127, 
161; quoted, 161 n. 1 
Arupandi Sivdoarya, Tamil Saivite 
author, 203 

Aryans, 4-6, 8, 44, 162, 196, 284-6 
Aryavarta, pi., 8 

asanni-gabbha (Pali), unconscious 
births, 248-9 

asceticism, 12 ; Ajivika, 4, 104-116 ; 
V. also penance 

ascetics, types of, 166, 169-171, 181, 
184 

Ashibika, Japanese form of A., 112 
A6oka, emperor, 63, 97, 127, 136, 
138-9, 146-164, 166-7, 169, 161, 
193, 196, 278, 286 

dSrama, hermitage, 98 ; stage of life, 
99, 162 

Assagutta, n.pr., 147 

astrolog-y, -er, 7, 127, 168-170, 184-6 

asura, a t 3 q )6 of demon, 70, 163; 

modes of existence as, 266 
Ahaldyana Srauia Sutra, Brahmapio 
text, 103 

Atharva V&da, 286 

atom-ism. A., 17, 19, 91, 232, 238, 
262-6, 284; A., in relation to other 
Indian atomic doctrines, 267-270 
(Jaina, 267; Vai^e^ika, 267-8; 
Buddhist, 268-9) 

Atreya, n.pr., 67 

aulamhalam, avalambalam, tax, 190 
Aupapatika SHira, Jaina scripture, 
111, 119-120, 140, 204, 261 
Avani, pi., inscription, 188,191-2,196 
Avanti, pi., 286 

j • = I. . ■ 

AvaMjaka Sutra, Jaina scripture, 267 ; 
curt},^, 41, 70 

avatdra, the incarnation of a god, 172, 
260-1, 276, 280 

avatigafigd., A. measurement of time, 
263 

Avatta, pi., 44 

avicalita-nityatvam, unchanging per¬ 
manence, 236-240, 262, 280, 283 
Avici, Buddhist hell, 86 
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Aviha, Buddhist heaven, 96 
Ayampula, n.pr., 62-4, 117, 132, 140 
ayurveda, the science of medicine, 68 


Babylonians, 6 
Bahula, n.pr., 39 

bahuvriM, type of compound noun, 
106 

Baladeva, god, 44-6, 47, 273 
Bambhaloga (Pkt.) = Brahmaloka 
(q.v.), a heaven, 260 
Bambhanagama, pi., 42 
Ba^a, author, 99, 163, 168, 208 
Banarasi, pi. (Pkt.) = Vaija-rasi, Kasi, 
Benares, q.v., 133 n. 1 
Banerji Sastri, A., 168. 

Barabar, caves, 148, 160-160, 210: 
hill, 161 

Barua, B, M., 11-12, 17, 28-30, 32, 
40-1,47 n. 4,67,01,65,92,100,119, 
133, 141-3, 145, 167-8, 172, 214, 
219-220, 247, 262, 268; quoted, 
97-8, 120, 129-130, 142 n. 3, 173, 
273, 279 

Battle, Last, with large stones, 68, 74 
Bebhela, pi., 83 

begging, A. practice, 118-123 ; bowl, 

Belagami, Mysore, 105 
Benares, 18, 29, v. also Baparasi, Kasi, 
Vaparasi 

: ler ofM.G., 36-6, 


Bhadrabahu, Jaina pontiff, 193, 196, 
214 

Bhagavata, a devotee of Vi^iju, 171, 
173 

Bhagavaii Sutra, Jaina scripture, 27, 
ohs. iii and iv, passim, 83, 88-9, 
94-6, 103, 116, 122, 127, 131, 140, 
142-6, 164, 213-14, 216, 219, 242, 
244, 249-261, 263-7, 272, 274-6; 
quoted, 37 n. 4, 40 nn. 1, 4, 47 n. 4, 
48 nn. 1, 4, 66 n. 2, 60 n. 3, 61 n. 1, 
62 n. 9, 63 n. 1, 122 n. 3, 128 n. 6, 
219 n. 2, 249 n. 2, 260 n. 6, 263 n, 3 
BhairavSrOarya, n.pr., 167 
hhaUi, devotion to a personal deity, 
47 280 282 

Bhandarkar, D, B., 149, 167, 173; 
quoted, 166, 172 

Bharaddai, n.pr. (Pkt.) == Bharad- 
vaja, 32-3, 58 
Bharadvaja, sage, 68 
Bharadvaja, gotra, 33 


Bharatavar^a, Hindu name of India. 
286 

Bhartphari, poet, 282 
Bka}pi-kdvya, poem, 99, 166-7 
Bhatijiprolu Casket, 196 
Bhattotpala, commentator, v. Utpala 
BMva, nature, 226-7, 232 


mk; Buddhist, 
124, 136-7, 
139-140, 146,194, 243 ; Jaina, 214 
hhik§u (Skt.) = bhikkhu, 169, 184, 204 
bhikkhuM (Pali), a nun, 116, 124-6 
Bhima, hero, 218 

." '7CW, 90 

' 166 
■ . 200 

Bihar, pi., 5 
Bilhapa, poet, 205 

Bimbisara, k. of Magadha, 6, 61, 67, 
73, 76-7, 86, 89, 120, 124, 182, 136 
Biudusara, emperor, 127, 181, 146-7, 
161 

births, A. categories of, chief forms, 
241; conscious, 260; divine, 249 ; 
from knots, 14, 248 ; sentient, 14, 
219, 248-260; unconscious, 14, 
248 ; uterine, 14, 241, 248 
hirvda, a secondary name or royal 
title, 206 

Bodhisatta (Pali), in Hinayana 
Buddhism, a previous incarnation 
of a Buddha, 29,84,110,114,166 
Bodhisattva (Skt,), in Mahayana 
Buddhism, a being who voluntarily 
postpones his Buddhahood to work 
for the welfare of the world, 166,261 
Bodbi Tree, the tree near Gaya under 
which Buddha gained enlighten¬ 
ment, 96 

Bombay Oazetteer, 170 
Borobodur, pi., 106-8 

.■f -*- :.:- 176-6 

. . . ■ -i 274 

' ■ , . i8, 29 

Brahmaj5ia Sutta, 270 
Brahm^alpa, Jaina heaven Brah¬ 
maloka, 204 

Brahmaloka, heaven, 30,261, 273 
Brahman, the impersonal world- 
spirit, 284 

Brahmana, the priestly class, 12, 16, 
21, 29, 131, 196 ; scripture, 98 
Brakmapism, 10, 100 
Brahmi, the earlieet Indian alphabetic 
script, 167, 169 

BrJiajjataka, astrological text, 169,171 
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Buddha, 6, 10-12, 20, 28, 34, 63-6, 
67, 69, 66-7, 71-2, 74-7, 80-1, 83, 
86, 89, 93-7, lOO, 102, 108, 118-19, 
122, 132, 134-7, 198-200, 242, 
277-8 

Buddhaghosa, Buddhist commentator, 
27, 36, 37, 62, 71-2, 79, 82, 91-2, 
96-7, 102-3, 106-0, 118 n, 1, 120, 
125, 136 n. 2, 139, 220, 226, 240, 
242-3, 246-9, 261-2, 254, 260-1, 
270 j quoted, 13 n. 2, 14 n. 2, 
16 nn. 1, 2, 3, 16 nn. 2, 3, 19 n. 7, 
27 n. 7, 71 n. 6, 92 n. 2, 107 n. 1, 
126 n. 1,139 nn. 6,6,7,241 nn. 1,3,4, 
243 n. 6, 248 nn. 2, 6, 261 n. 4 
Buddh-ism, -ist, 3, 6, 12, 26, 30, 35, 
101, 124, 131, 172, 183, 200, 268-9, 
280, 283; confused with As., 107, 
135 ; relations with. As. 134-88 j 
scriptures, 5-6, 27-8, 33, 285 
Buhler, G., 149, 161, 170, 173 
burial, ritual, in A. initiation and 
penance, 106, 112 
Burnouf, JE., 101 


Caitanya, n.pr,, 117 
caitya, a sacred spot in popular 
religion, usuaEy a tree or mound, 
31-3, 60-1, 67, 164, 162 
cakradhara^ type of ascetic, 169 
cahravarti, a rmiversal emperor, 144 
Calukya, dynasty, 205 
Calvinism, 282 

Camara, Indra of the asuras, 70 
Camatanta, pi., 201 
Oampa, pi, 32, 42, 73, 96, 133 n. 1 
Capakya, n.pr., 146, 167 
Canarese, 204 
Candala, n.pr., 206, 208 
Candoyarapa, caitya^ 32 
Candra Gupta I, 76 
Candragupta Maury a, emperor, 77, 
161, 167, 193 
Capa, n.pr„ 96 
caraka, type of ascetic, 169 
Garaka Say^hita, medical text, 57 
carimahji, v. last things 
Garvaka, a materialist sect, 3, 17, 26, 
166, 184, 204; v. also Lokdyata, 
materialism, vmtika 
categories, A., oh. xiii, 'passim ; seven 
elementary, 16, 262-6 
Cattan, Tam. poet, 197-8 
Catuskanayika, school of Jainism, 
178-9 

causation, European doctrine, 227 


causelessness, doctrine, of, 227 
oaves. A., 160-160 ; Buddhist, 156; 
Jaina, 169 

Cedaga {Pkt. — Skt. Ceijaka), ohief- 
tain of Vesali, 69-70, 73, 76, 
133 n. 1 

cempotakar (Tam. = Skt. sambodhaka), 
260-1, 281-2 

Central Asia, frescos, 108 
Ceylon, 166 ; As* in, 145 
Chakravarti, A., 192, 200; quoted, 
191 

chance, v. Saivgati 

Chalmers, Lord, 15 n. 3, 19 n. 7, 
118 n. 1 

Charpentier, J., 36, 74, 94 
chastity, vow of, 126 
Chin-a, -ese, Buddhist literature, 112 ; 
version oi Sdmanna-phala Suita, 21, 
23, 91 

Christianity, 82 n. 1; Syrian, 282 
chronometry, A., 262-3, 276 
Cilappaiikdram, Tam. poem, 134,197; 
quoted, 197 n. 4 

OivaMna-cittiydr Parapaksam, Tam. 
gaivite text, 81, 91, ’l06, 112, 
186-7, 198, 200, 202, 204, 238, 
244-6, 256, 260-1, 264-6, 276-7, 
280 ; quoted, 91 n, 10, 238 nn. 4, 6, 
260 n. 2, 264 n. 6, 266 n. 9, 

266 n. 6 

classes of men, v. dbliijati 
coins, of Har^a of Kashmir, 205, 209 
Cola, kingdom, 194, 208 
Colamaridalam, pi, 108 
commentators, quotations from A. 

literature by, 220-3 
Conscious Births, seven, 249 
Coraga, pi, 42 
Coraya, pi, 44 

cosmology, A., ch. xiii, passim, 286-6 
CuohuUain Saga, 7 
Oupda, n.pr., 75 
Cunningham, A., 33, 162-6 
cwrni, commentary, to Avah/aka 
Sutra, 41 

cuvai (Tam.), sweetness, sensual 
pleasure, 126, 202 


Dadhapainna, n.pr., 142 
Dance, Last, 68, 117 
dancing, ritual, 194 
Dap(Jabhukti, pi, 202 
Dandaki, k., 29 
dazbdin, type of ascetic, 170-1 
darhha, a grass, 128-131 
daridda-thera, type of ascetic, 43, 47 
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Da^aratha, k., 160-1, 164-6, 167, 159, 
278 

Das Gupta, S. N,, quoted, 226, 281 
Deooan, 208 

De la Vallee Poussin, L,, 74 n. 1 
Delhi-Topra Pillar, 148 
Destiny, 7, 222, 282-3; v. also Pate, 
Niyati 

determinism, 3, 8, 17, 19, 22, 96, 
oh. x\\, passim 

deva, a god, 42,133,142,219,261, 268, 
272-3 I A., 218, 222, 229, 272^ 
Devanampiya Tissa, k. of Ceylon, 146 
devaputta, demigod, 216 
Devasena, n.pr., 142-3 
Dhamma (Pali) = Skt. dharma, 19 
Dliammapada Oommentary, Pali text, 
86, 96-7, 106, 107, 113, 201 
dhanu, a measure, about 6 feet, 263 
dharma, good conduct, righteousness, 
virtue, 266-7 
dialectic, 228-235 
diet, A., 118-123 

Digambara, the branch of Jainism 
whose ascetics practised nudity, 
107, 121, 167-8, 170, 174-6, 181, 
183-4, 186, 203-4, 277 
Dighanakha, n.pr., 67 
Digha Nikaya, Pali scripture, 11, 23, 
102, 266 ; quoted, 72 n. 3, 73 n. 6 ; 
V. also Brahmajala Suita, Makd- 
pa/rinibbdna Suita, Samanna- 
phala Suita 

Dikshitar, V. R. R., 134 
Dihnaga, Buddhist logician, 197 
diaacaras, 61, 56-8, 64, 70, 117, 213, 
255 

Divine Births, seven, 249 
Divydvaddna, Buddhist Skt. text, 83, 
85-6, 97, 109, 138, 146-7, 207; 
quoted, 87 nn. 1, 2 
Doab, pi., 4 
dreams. 14, 262 

Drink-s, four, 62, 127-130, 254; last, 

^68 ^ T . 


iia 

dubMia, suffering, 91 
Dulva, Tibetan Buddhist scriptures, 
21, 24 

Dvaita, school of Vais^iavism, 282 
dvandva, type of compound noun, 105, 
225 

ekadai^din, t 3 q)e of Vaisnavite ascetic, 
47, 79, 100, 114, 166-7, 169-172, 
174, 184-6, 204 


Eleatios, 238, 262 

elements, 91, 216, 262-6; charac¬ 
teristics of, 265, 268 
elephant, 163, 209 ; v. also Sprinkling 
Elephant 

Eijejjaga, n.pr., 31-2 
epic, literature, 7; tradition, 132; 
Tam., 197 

evolution {pariridma), 82 


faculties, 14, 248 

fatalism, 19, 21, 132; Aryan, 8; 
A., oh. xii, passim ; v, also deter¬ 
minism, niyativada 
Fate, 6, 221, oh. xii, passim, 266; 

V. also Destiny, Niyati 
Ferdiad, n.pr., 7 
Fergusson, J., 163 
Finalities, eight; v. Last Things 
Fleet, J. F., 163 
fortune-teUing, 127, 147, 168 
Fouohor, A,, 107 
Franke, R. 0., 24, 248 
free will, 229-230, 233, 284 
fimerary urns, 111 


Gahadavala, dynasty, 208 
gairuka, type of ascetic, 181 
gauardjas, tribal chieftains, 70 
GaijcJa, n.pr., 86 

garidhahhav^ (PSh), scented sub¬ 
stance, 71-2 

(Pkt.), scent-elephant, 72 
Gandhara, pL, 206; sculptures, 108 
gaiigd, A. measurement of time, 253 
Ganges, river, 4,6,9-10,13,33,61,72, 
133, 286 

Garuda, a mythical bird; species of, 
^ 256 

166 


gharasamudav-iya, type of A. ascetic, 
111 

Gijjhaku^a, hOl, 72 
Gobahula, n.pr., 36 
goblins, 162, 261; «. also piMca 
Gobhumi, pi., 46 
Godhavari, river, 29 
gods, A., 272-4 

Gommato4vara, Jaina temple, 126 
Gopani, A. S., 28, 66 
Gopika, cave, 152, 164, 167-8 
goputfliae, one of the “ Four Drinks ”, 
131 
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Gorathagiri, hill, 158 
Goaala, GoiSala, Go^alaka ; v. 
Makkhali Gosala 

gotra, a brahiuaipical aept, 33-4, 57 
govalika, grass, 63 
Govindacandra, k., 208 
grace, salvation by, 281 
graJutv^a, definition of, 173 
Greece, 285 
Greeting, Last, 68 
Griinwedel, A., 108 
Gu(bhalli, pi., inscription, 190 
Gujarat, 182 

Gu^ia, n..pr., ascetic teacher, 20, 
10^6, 217, 263 ; ascetic of 

Kashmir, 206, 210 

guv^a, quality, 199, 266} the three 
basic qualities of Sankhya philo¬ 
sophy, 39; rajo-g., the second or 
fiery quality of Sankhya, 248 
Gu:^aratna, Jaina commentator, 80-2, 
174, 176-7, 185, 221-2, 226, 236; 
poo « d opo 2 ^ 236 n. 2 

. .1, 162-4, 169, 

guru, a religious teacher; type of 
ascetic, 184 


Hagen, n.pr., 7 
hair, extraction of, 106 
Haladhara, n.pr., 206, 209 
Halahala, n.pr., 32, 61, 63, 66, 69, 
61-2, 116, 124, 132, 134 
Haliyudha, lexicographer, 100, 
182-4; quoted, 182 
Haleduta, pi., 43 
halla, insect, 62-3,117 
Hare, E. M., 139 nn. 6, 7, 243 
Haribhadra, Jaina philosopher, 81, 
178, 186, 222 
Harita, n.pr., 68 

Harsa, k. of Kanauj, 167-8; k. of 
Kashmir, 148, 164, 185, 206-210 
Ha/f§amriia of Baija, 167-8 j quoted, 

167 n. 4 

Hastinapura, pL, 199 
Hathigumpha, cave inscription, 145, 

168 

heavens, A., 250; Jaina, 260 n. 3, 
274; salvation in, 261 
Hebrew, monotheism, 7 
Hector, n.pr,, 7 

Hemaoandra, Jaina polymath, 8, 36, 
74, 77, 144, 182 

Heretics, six, ch. ii, passim, 67, 85, 
92-3, 108, 138 


hermits, 98, 110 
hero, doomed, 7 
Himalaya, 143, 201 
Hinayana, the form of Buddhism 
now practised in Ceylon and 
Burma, 277, 280 

Hindu-ism, 3; devotional, 117, 280, 
287 ; literature, 228 ; scriptures, 33 
HitopadeSa, Skt. text, 282; quoted, 
222 n. 2 

Hoernle, A. E. B., 11, 28, 33,36-6,40, 
47 n. 4, 61, 69, 76-8, 109, 114, 121, 
133 n, 1, 139 n. 6, 142 n. 3, 143-4, 
172, 178, 180-1, 186, 190, 214, 226, 
246, 254 n. 1, 256, 269, 277; 
quoted, 38, 66, 68, 78, 99, 101-2, 
176, 183 

Homeric Age, 285 
Hoysala, dynasty, 189-190, 194 
Hultzsch, E., 148, 160, 168, 190-1, 
193 ; quoted, 161 
Hunas, 168 

hupeyya, Pali verbal form, 220 


ioonoolasm, 147, 186, 206-210 
idealism, Berkeleyan, 230 
Iliad, 7 

Indabhui Goyama, disciple of 
Mahavira, 36, 47, 68 
Indo-European peoples, 7 
Indra, god, 69, 286 
indriya, faculty, 247 
Indus Civilization, 4 
Inevitables, six, 266-6 
infinity of souls, 260 
initiation, A., 104-7 
Ionian philosophers, 6 
Islam, 207 

isaarak&raxbavadi, a believer in the 
doctrine of the creation of the world 
by a personal god, 18 
iyalpu (Tam.), quality, 265 


Jacobi, H., 17, 28, 74, 76-7, 121 n. 6 
Jain-a, -ism, 3, 6, 10, 12, 17, 30, 36, 
119, 121-2, 131; categories, 266 ; 
literature, 24 ; scriptures, 6, 17, 27, 
34, 66, 133, 285 ; tradition, 144 
Jambuka, n.pr., 97, 106-6, 109, 113, 
137-8 

Jambusanda, pi., 44 
Janaka, k., 4, 6 

Janakv-hara'^, poem of Kumaradasa, 
97, 106, 165-7 ; quoted, 165 n. 4 
Janasana, n.pr., 131, 138, 146-7, 149 
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Japanese Buddhist literature, 106,112 
Jataka, a folk-tale or other story 


Buddha in a previous birth; 
28-30, 61, 69, 92, 105, 113, 165, 
209-210 ; quoted, 81 n. 6,104 nn, 4, 
5, 7, 112 n. 6, 113 n. 1, 228 n. 1; 
Lomahariisa, 110, 113 ; Mahabodhif 
18, 217 ; quoted, 18 nn. 2, 3, 4 ; 
Mahandradakassapa, 20, 104, 217, 
263 ; NaJchhatta, 127 ; Na^guffha, 
110; Neru, 96; Pav-dara, 102; 
Sarabha'figa, 29 ; TitHra, 99, 104, 
112 

Jdtakcb'PdrijcLta, astrological text, 184 

jdtif caste, 188 

japila, type of ascetic, 181 

Jatukanja, n.pr., 68 

Java, island, 108 

Jayaswal, K. P., 168-9 

Jensen, H., 282 

Jesus, 36 

Jetavana, park at Savatthi, 86, 
110-11, 153 

jina (Skt.), (Pkt.), a teacher whose 

soul has reached perfection, 
especially with the Jainas and As., 
66,60, 6^8,79,8f 90,146,246,260 
Jinadasa Gani, Jaina commentator, 
41,46-6,48 n. 2, 60 n. 1,70; quoted, 
42 n. 3, 44 n. 6 

Jinapaha Suri, Jaina writer, 64, 122, 
266-7 ; quoted,-267 n. 1 
pva, Ht. life ; the soul; A., 63, 260, 
270-2; Jaina, 267; PanoarStra, 
280 

Jivaka, n.pr., a physician, 11; 

s= Ajivika, 101, 182-4 
Jiyasattu, k., 45, 133 n. 1 
Jnanavimala, Jaina commentator, 
220-1, 226 ; quoted, 221 nn. 1, 2, 
226 n. 1 

Johnson, Dr., 230 
Jotipala, n.pr., 29-30 


Kabandhin Katyayana, n.pr., 92-3 
kdm, Tam., gold coin, 188,194 
Kadali, pi., ^4 
Kadru, n.pr., 273 ^ 

Kaivara, Mysore, inscriptions, 190, 
196 


Kakanti, pi., 199 

Kakuda Katyayana = Pakudha, 21-2, 


Kala, n.pr., prince, 69 ; — Upaka, 96 


hala, time, 267 ; Panoaratra doctrine 
of, 281; V. ako time 
Kalakacarya, Jaina teacher, 169-171, 
174, 214; quoted, 171 n. 1 
kdlakat^V'i, scapegoat, 29 
Kalanda, dimcara, 66-7 
Kala^a, k. of Kashmir, 206 
Kalaya, pi., 42 

Kalhapa, Kashmir historian, 205-210 
Kali, goddess, 193,198 
Kalihga, pi., 146 

kalpa, Skt., ason, 14, 31, 136 ; v, also 
kappa 

Ealpa Sutra, Jaina scripture, 41, 46, 
74, 177 n. 3 

Kaluhalli, ph, inscription, 189 
kdma, passion, desire, 241-2 
Kamamahavapa, caiiya, 32 
kamma (Pali and Pkt.), types of 
action, 219, 241-2; v, also karma 
Kampilla (Pkt.), Kampilya (Skt.), pi., 
133, 199 

Kapada, Vaite^ika philosopher, 57 
Kapanda, n.pr., 67 
Kanauj, pi., 33 
Kailol, pt, 186 

Kandara-masuka, n.pr., 102-3 
koiv^daka-mitika (Pali), interpretation 
of, 243 

Kapiyara, disdcara, 66-7 
kaHji-ya, rice gruel, 92, 204 
Kappaki, n.pr., 134,197 
Ksppam upda, Lake, 261 
kavdUn, type of ascetic, 169 
Kapila-pura, -vaabu, pi., 34, 199, 202 
kappa (Pali and Pkt.), leon, 243; u. 
also kalpa 

Kararabiya, pi., 102 
karrm (Skt.), the effect of ones 
actions on one’s future condition, 
whether in this Ufe o" another, 5,8, 
18, 23, 79, 96, 102, 136, 176, 196, 
199, 203, 224-6, 229, 236, 238-9, 
266-7, 277, 281-2, 284, 280; A., 
14, 241; tt. also kamma 
Karpa, hero, 37 
Karpa Ohopar, cave, 162,167 
Karttikeya, god, 37 
Kashmir, 36, 185, 206-210 
Kasi (PSli), Ka^i (Skt.) « Benares, 6 
KaMka, grammar; quoted, 79 n. 3 
kaama (PaU), help to meditation, 270 
Kaasapa, Buddha, 146 
Ka^yapa, sage, 30 
Katahgala, ph, 43 

KatM’Sarit-adgara, Skt. text, 143} 
quoted, 144 n. 1 
Katyayani, goddess, 164 
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Kaundinya, n.pr,, 30 
Kavanur, inscription at, 188 
Kavittha, forest, 29 
My a (lit. body), element, 262-3 
Keith, A. B., 161 
Kerala, pL, 198 
Kern, H., 103, 149, 170, 173 
Ke^in the Kar^iata, n.pr., 205 
kevalin » arliant, 66, 79 
Ithalatika, hill, 160, 158 
Kharavela, k., 145, 168 ; date, 169 
khattavijjav&di, one maintaining a 
form of antmomianism, 18 
Kilur, inscription at, 188 
Kiaa SaAkioca, n.pr., 19-20, 27-30, 
84, 90, 94, 98, 118, 139, 244 
Kisa Vaooha, n.pr., 29-30 
ICistna, river, 166 
Kodiya> math, 106 

Kolar, district of Mysore j inscrip¬ 
tions at, 189-191 
Kollaga, pi., 39-41 
Kondanfila, n.pr., 29-30 
Kondivte, pi., 156 
KoA^iyay^^ia* JQ-pr*. 32 
Kongude^a, pi., 206 
Konow, S., 168 

Kosala, pi., 5, 61, 73, 86, 89, 96, 133, 
286 

Kosambi, pL, 133, 286 

K 67 

the efficiency 

Kwa, god, 164, 277 
K|r9i;La III, Ilastrakuta k., 188 
ksan^ikavada, the Buddhist doctrine of 
momentariness, the impermanence 
of all things, 199 

ksapava,Jca, a Jaina ascetic, 105, 

■ 167-8, 170, 182-3 
kaaUriya, the warrior class, 21 
Ksurapaijii, n.pr., 68 
Kukkutanagara, pi., 81, 199, 201 
Kulavalaya, ascetic, 70 
KulottuAga Coladeva, k., 188 
hulUpaga, an ascetic maintained by a 
single household, 127, 131, 138, 146 
Kumaradasa, poet, 99, 106, 165-6 
Kumaradevi, queen, 75 
Kumaraya, pi, 42 
Kumbhavati, pi., 29 
Kummaragama, 47, 49, 61 
Kui;ialadaha, lake, 251 

Kupdaga, pi, 45 
’ 

’ 229 ■ " 

Kun<5alake^I, n.pr., 199 


Kupiya, Ajatasattu, k. of Magadha, 
70, 73-6 

Kuruksetra, pi, 4 
Kusinara, pi, 136 
Kutagara-sala, at Vesali, 57 
Kushan, dynasty, 287 

Laqlha, pi, 41, 44-6 
Lalita-vistara, Buddhist Skt. text, 34, 
165 

Lakes, great, 14, 251 
Lambuya, pi., 44 
Lassen, 0., 101 

Last Things, eight, 62-3, 68, 127, 209, 
254-5 

LeSyds, Jaina classification of psychic 
types, 139, 246 

lexicographers, 100-1, 163, 182-4 
Lioohavi, tribe, 20, 69-71, 74-6 
li'figa, the phallic emblem of Siva, 183 
liiigl, ascetic carrying a li'figa, 183 
logic, A., 274-6 ; Buddhist, 197 
Lohaggala, pi, 45 

lohiyaga'hga, A. measure of time, 253 
Lok&yata, materialism, 3, 232 ; w, also 
Gdrvaka, materialism, imatika 
Lomas ^Isi, cave, 153, 166, 169, 209 
Lostadhara, n.pr., 208, 209 
lotus. 111 

Luke, St., Gospel of, 36 
lump, grasping a heated, 104, 209 

maccxigaiigd, A. measure of time, 263 
Maddaija, pi, 46 

Madhavaoandra, Jaina commentator, 
204, 261 ; quoted, 204 n. 4 
Madhva, Hindu theologian, 282 
Madivaja, pL, inscriptions, 189-190 
Madura, pi, 196, 197 
Magadha-n, pi, 4-5, 8, 11, 26, 35, 44, 
47, 61, 67, 70-6, 78, 89, 96,133,143, 
146, 147, 160, 157, 169, 160, 286 
magadha, bard, 8, 35 
MagadhI, dialect of Pkt., 24-6, 216, 
220 

Maggas, Pkt. paths, of song and dance, 
66, 64,117, 213-14, 216 
magic, 61, 60, 62, 131, 186, 194, 209 ; 
A. rites, 112-13 

Mahdbhdrata, Skt. epic, 7-9, 34, 38, 
90, 132, 158, 162, 218, 273, 282; 
quoted, 90 n. 2, 218 

I 

mahd-kalpa (Skt.), -kappa (Pali and 
Pkt.), a great seon, 219, 226, 249, 
252-4, 258, 263, 275 
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Mahakassapa, disciple of Buddha, 108, 
136 ’ 

Mahali, n.pr,, 20 

maM-umham, a great brahmapa, 62 
maMmav,asa, A. measure of time 
264, 267 

maha-mdtra (Skt.), -rmtta (Pali), a 
minister or government official, 
132, 136, 148-9 

Mahamoggalana, disciple of Buddlia, 
120 

rmlutv^a (Pkt.), a brahmapa, 62 n. 6 
Mahanandin, k., 144 
MaMniddesa, Pah text, 273 
MaJmv-imiUas, A. scriptures, 66, 117, 

213-16 

. ■ r-4:, 148,272 
' , ‘1, 77 

mahdpuritsaa, eight, 266 
Mali&aaccdka Suita, 118, 123-4 
MaMailaha^fae, battle, 69 
Mahdvatnsa, Sinhalese chronicle, 73-4, 
89, 146 ; quoted, 73 n. 2; comm., 
131, 146-7 

MaMvastu, Buddhist Skt. text, 34,78, 
83 

Mahavira, founder of Jainism, 8, 12, 
17, 22, 31-6, 40-64, 68-62, 64, 66, 
69-71, 76-7, 83, 89, 96, 100, 108-9, 
114, 127, 130, 133, 138, 140-2, 174, 
229-230, 234, 236, 264, 274-5, 
277-8 ,* meeting udth M.G., 39; 
iUness, 67 

Mahayana, the form of Buddhism 
now practised in the Par East and 
Tibet, 280 ; literature, 165 
MaheSvara, god = Siva, 170 
Mahmud of Ghazni. 207 
Majjhima Nikaya, PaH scripture, 18, 
20, 23-4, 27-8, 91, 96, 118-120, 
126, 134, 228; quoted, 19 n. 7, 
96 n. 2, 118 n, 1, 123 n. 4, 136 n. 1, 
229 n. 1 

makara, a fabulous sea monster, 164 
Makkhali Gosala, chief leader of the 
As., passim ; dootrine, 13 ; pre¬ 
decessors, 27-34 ; life, 84-%6 ; 
birth, 35-9 ; meeting with Maha¬ 
vira, 39 ; peregrinations, 41-7 ; 
and sesamum plant, 47-9 } and 
Vesiyaya^ia, 49-50 ; attains magic 
power, 50 ; leader of As., 61 ; 
taciturnity, 62 ; compared to fisher¬ 
man, 64 ; compared to hair blanket, 
55 ; last days, 56-66 ; exposed hy 
Mahavira, 68 j visits Mahavira, 60 ; 
delirium, 61 ; repentance and 
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death, 64-6; date of death, 66-78 j 
name and titles, 78-9; roinoarna- 
tions of, 142 j status, 27^7 • 
deified, 276; etymology of name, 

36—8 

Malabar, pi., 195, 198, 282 
Malalasekera, G. P., 89, 92 
Mallarama, n.pr,, 32 
Mahinatha, commentator, 106; 
quoted, 166 n. 4 

MaUi^e^ia, Jaina commentator, 184, 
222, 260, 276 ; quoted, 222 n. 6 
rmm, impersonal magical power, 284 
Mapasa, A. heavens, 260-1,273 
wanaykay (Tam,), captain, 134 
mav'dalar (Tam.), v. imv^ialar 
max^dala-moksa, the A. dootrine of 
cyclic salvation, 124, 174, 267-261 
' f fl^ower, 136 

Map^iyakucohi, caitya, 31 
Mahgala, pi., 43 

manp, 64, 86, 130; stone, 61, 63, 86 
Mapibhadda (Pkt.), Ma^iibhadra 
(Skt,), A. god, a yah§a, 128, 131, 
142, 247, 267, 272-4 
MaD^imekaUi, Tam, poem and its 
heroine, 81, 91, 187, 197, 200, 215, 
238-9, 244, 263-6, 269, 276-7, 2801 
quoted, 81 n. 6,91 nn. 6, 9, 238 n. 3, 
244 n. 6, 263 nn. 2-6, 264 nn. 1-4, 
265 nn. 2-4 
Maafikha, n.pr., 36 

maiiklui, type of mendicant, 8, 35-7, 
60, 78, 208 

Mahkhali, father of M.G., 36, 78-9 
MaiikJiaMpuita, patronymic of M.G., 
78 

Mahki, n.pr,, 9, 34, 38, 162, 218 
mav>ialar (Tam.), saints who return 
from nirvdvui, 260-1, 281-2 
Manu, lawbook of, 282 
Manusa, seven, 14, 251 
Mapusuttara, A. heavens, 260-1, 273 
Mara, god, the tempter of Buddhism, 
86, 198 

rmrga (Skt.), v. tmgga 
Markali, Tam, form of name of M.G., 
34, 62, 78-9, 81. 115, 125, 172, 216, 
242, 272, 276-7, 280} -nul, Book 
of M., 215-16, 263 

Maskarin Gosala, Go^alikaputra, 
GoSaliputra, Skt. form of name of 
M.G., q.v. 

maskarin, an asoetio bearing a staff, 
79, 99-100, 165-7, 171,182 
material-ism, -ist, 5, 18, 23, 200, 267 ; 
V. also Gdrvaka, LoMyata, n&stika 
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math, a Hindu monastery, 105 
Mattavilasa, Skt. farce, 126 
matter, 267 

Maudgalyayana, disciple of Buddha, 
80, 199, 200 

Maukhari, clan, 165, 168 
Maurya, dynasty, 138, 146-162, 193, 
196, 278, 286-7 

meat, eating, by As., 122 j by Buddha 
and Mahavira, 123 
Menander, Greco-Baotrian k., 67 
Mep^hiyagama, pi., 67 
mendioants, wandering, 94-107 j 
types of A., Ill, 119 
merchants, story of, 69 ; class, 286 
Mercury, planet, 169-171,184 ; metal, 
186 

metempsychosis, 5 
Migara, n.pr., 97, 132, 137-8 
Milinda-pahiui, Pali text, 10, 21, 67 ,* 
quoted, 21 nn. 1, 2 

Mimaipsaka, school of Hindu philo¬ 
sophy, 229 

miraole contest, at Savatthi, 84-90 
moh?a, salvation, 176, 180, 259 
molecules, 267, 269 
monastery, A., 81, 201-2 
monism, 6, 280 
monotheism, Hebrew, 7 
Moses, 37 

Muoalinda, lake, 261 
Mudrd,rak§asa, drama, 36, 167-8 ; 

quoted, 36 n. 7 
MuW, n.pr., 206 

mukta, a soul released from trans¬ 
migration (in Paficaratra system), 
281 

MiMcHra, Jaina text, 204 
muni, sage, 49, 198 
Muslim, 164-6, 167,192, 207 
mystery cults, 96 

Naooiniarkkiuiyar, Tam. commentator, 
111, 196 ; quoted. 111 n. 6 
nagas, divine serpents, 90, 247 j 
worlds of, 14, 247, 268 
Nagdrjuni, hill, 148,160-1 
ndgdv^sa, worlds of serpents, 247 
nagga-bkogga (Pali), naked and 
crippled, 102, 105, 208 
nagga-samana (Pali), a naked ascetic, 
97 

nagna (Skt.), naked, a type of ascetic, 
163-6 

nagna-bhagna (Skt.), naked and 
crippled, a type of ascetic, 106, 208 
nagn'-dta, -ka, a naked wandering 
ascetic, 168, 184, 208-210 


Nala, pi., 96 
Nalanda, pi., 39, 41, 46 
Nanda, dynasty, 143-5 
Nandaka, peta, 20 

Nanda Vaccha, n.pr., 19-20, 27-30, 
84, 90, 94, 98, 118, 139, 244 
Na-ndi Sutra, Jaina scripture, 178, 

180- 1, 274; commentary quoted, 
274 n. 5 

Narayaija, god = Vi?nu, 170, 172-3 
NarMvara, god — Siva, 81 
Naatika-imdin, a materialist, 25, 218 ; 
V, also Gdrvdha, Lokayata, 
materialism. 

nature, 225 ; v. also Bhava 
nay a, in Jaina epistemology, stand¬ 
points of predication, -^vada, the 
doctrine of nayas, 179-180, 274-5 
Neil, E.A., 113 

Nellore District, inscriptions, 187, 190 
Nemioandra, Jaina writer, 181, 204; 

quoted, 181 n. 2 
Nepal, 70 
Newal, pi., 33 
Nibelungenlkd, 7 

niganpha (PaU), nirgrantha (Skt.), 
heterodox ascetic, esp. a Jaina, 16, 
27, 96-7, 102, 109, 112, 118-19, 
138-9, 147-150, 161, 163, 165, 169, 

181- 4, 243-4, 266, 270 
Nigaptha Nataputta == Mahavira, 11, 

16-18, 21-23, 61, 75, 80, 91-3, 96, 
138, 217 ; doctrine, 16 
niganphi-gahhha, birth from knots (?), 
248-260, 266 
Nigoha, cave, 160, 162 
nikendabtra, Japanese form of 
niganpha, 112 

NUakeoi, Tam. poem and its heroine, 
62, 80-1, 84, 91, 122, 126, 186-7, 
191, 198-202, 215, 236-9, 267, 
259-260, 266-272, 276, 280; 

quoted, 81 n. 1, 116 nn, 1, 2, 
122 n.6, 125 n. 2, 201 n. 4, 202 
nn. 2-4, 236, 237 n. 4, 260 n. 1, 
266 nn. 5, 7, 270 n. 2, 276 n, 4 
niraya, purgatory, 248 
Niraydvalikd Sutra, Jaina scripture, 
68, 71-3, 76-7 

Nirgrantha Jnatrlputra (Skt.) 

=: Nigan^ha Nataputta (Pali), q.v. 
nirvdr^-a, the highest bliss of the soul, 
68 ; A., 219, 260, 263, 266, 268-261, 
271, 276 j Jaina, 204 ; — death, 
parinirvav-a, Buddha’s, 73-4, 76, 89, 
108; Mahavira’s, 75-7 
niryukti, Jaina commentary, 64 
NUUataka, poem, 282 
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36, 78-0, 99; 


ni^ha (Pali), condition of perfection, 
136 n. 2, 261 

nityo,, type of perfected, soul, capable 
of incarnation at will (in Pan- 
caratra philosophy), 281 
NiyaM, the cosmic principle of the As., 
Fate, 3, 6, 8, 26, 42, 60, 172, 174, 
203, ch. xii, passim, 240-1, 267-8, 
260-3, 266, 284, 286; in Pah- 
oaratra philosophy, 281; in, 
^aivism, 281 n. 6 ; v. also Destiny, 
determinism, Fate 

niyativada, doctrine of Niyaii, 17, 82, 
186, 220, 222, 226-236; develop¬ 
ment of doctrine, 236-9 
non-Aryan, influence on Indian 
religion, 4-5 ; coimtries, 46 
nudity, religious, 83, 107-9, 114, 202 


Oklrali and Okali, Dravidian A. gods, 
216, 272-3 
oligarchies, 6 

omniscience, 19 ; of M.G., 275-6 
Ori,paiu-haiir, Tam. A, scripture, 
216-16, 222 
outoastes, 21 


paccayas, requisites of Buddhist 
bUhhhu, 243 

Pa4o^^, ph, inscription at, 189, 192 
Padmaprabha Traividya, Jaina com¬ 
mentator, 204; quoted, 204 n. 5 
Padmapura, pi., 199 
Pakudha Kaocayana, n.pr., 11,17-20, 
23-6, 80, 90-3, 168, 217, 228, 266, 
262-4, 266-7, 269, 271, 278, 284; 
doctrine, 16 
Palar, river, 186 

Pali, sacred language of Hinayana 
Buddhists, 26, 33, 71 ; canon, 
scriptures, 10-13, 18, 34, 40, 64, 81, 
99, 116 

Pali Text Society, Dictionary of the, 
66, 106, 116 n. 2 
Pallava, dynasty, 194 
paxba, silver coin, 161 
Paxi>ag&i7ji, v. Drinks 
Paflcaratra, a Vaispava religious 
system, 276, 280-2 ; Sarjihitds, 281 
Pancatanira, Skt. text, 167, 170 n. 6, 
172 

Pafioika, yah§a, 86 
Pap^^^Sj laiid of the, 142 
Papd^, n.pr., 67 

Pandukabhaya, k. of Ceylon, 146 
Papdiiputta, n.pr., 67, 126, 131, 133 
Pan(jya, dynasty, 196 


. ■ -1, 46, 61 

Panjab, 4 
papa, sin, evil, 91 

Papailca 8‘Udanl, comm, of Buddha- 
ghosa to Afai/A, quoted, 19 n. 7, 
27 n. 7 


papdta, precipice, 262 
paramahaipaa, type of ascetic, 106,114 
paramdtiLU, atom, 267 
ParamaUJia Dlpanl, Dhammapala’s 
comm, to Khiiddaka Nik&ya, 
quoted, 271, nn. 3, 4 
paramdvati, A. measure of time, 263 
Barbara, n,pr., 68,80-1, 177, 190,200 
paribhajaka (Pali) = pariw&jaka 
(Skt.), q.v. 

parikammaim, Jaina term of uncertain 
significance, 178 
panv^rm, evolution, 82 . 

parinirvaxba, of Buddha » death, 136 
PariH^pi-pa/tvan, Skt. Jaina text, 74, 
144 


parivr&jaka, wandering ascetic, 67, 97, 
100, 146,166, 204, Ul 
Parmadi, ParmSpdi, biruda of Vikra- 
mSditya VI, 206 
Parmenides,' 17, 236 
Par^va Natha, 23rd txrihaiikara of 
Jainism, 42, 44,108 
Paaenadi (Pali), Prasenajit (Skt.), k. 

of Kosala, 6, 61, 86, 89 
Pa(>alig5ma, early name of Patali- 
putra, 72-3 

Pataliputra, pi., 143, 147 
Patailjali, grammarian, 78-9 ; quoted, 
79 n, 1 

Pathak, K. B., 183, 204 
Paths, two, t;. Maggas; sixty-two,. 
V. pafipada, 

papipaM, paths, 14, 242 
Pattakalaya, pi., 42 
Pattakalagaya, caitya, 82 
papuvd, A. category, 251-2, 266 
—-bondonment of 


aou-2 


. 48-9, 67-8, 219, 


Pawaya, pi., 273 
Pava, pi., 75, 136 

penance, A., 88, 110-12, 202-3; 
bat-p., 110 ; p. of five fires, 110 ; 
in jars, 111, 242; final p., 127-181, 
247, 260; Jaina, 128-9. 
penance-ground. 111, 116 
per, pSr (Tam.), name, person, 194-6 
permanence, unchanging, v. awcaWfo- 
niiyatvam 
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^esaca, births as goblins, 14, 251 
peta (Pali), a ghost, 20, 146 
Petavatihu, Pali text, 20, 146, 217, 
270-1 ; quoted, 271 n. 1 
Pillar Bdiot, Seventh, of A^oka, 148-9, 
161; quoted, 148 n. 4 
Pindola Bharadvaja, disciple of 
Buddha, 85 
PiAgala, k., 146 
Pihgalavatsa, A. asoetio, 146 


Pi^acaka, n.pr., 200 
Pitthioampa, pi., 43 
Piyadasi = Aioka, 150-1 
Polasapura, pi., 52, 116-16, 132-3 
poll tax, on As., 194-5 
polytheism, 4, 6, 284 
Pope, G. U., 277 
pots. 46, 88, 111, 134 
potters, 134,193 

Poygai, pi., inscriptions at, 189-190, 
192 

Prabhakaravardhana, k., 167-8 
Prajapati, god, 93 

prakrti, in Sahkhya philosophy, 
matter, 81 

pralaya, dissolution of the universe, 
258 

Praimvydkara'ff.a Suira, Jaina scrip¬ 
ture, 25, 221; quoted, 218 
Pravacana-sdr^-oddhdra, Jaina text, 
181; quoted, 181 n. 2 
Pravaragiri, hill, 158 
Prayaga, n.pr,, 206 

Pre'BvMhistic Indian Philosophy of 
B. M. Barua, 12 
precipices, 14, 252 

predication, principles of, 177, v. also 
naya 

Priyadar^itt (Skt.) = Piyadasi (Pkt.), 

q-v. 

“ proofs,” A. category, 256 
prostitute, 87, 209 
Protestantism, 285 
proverbs, Tam., quoted, 283 
pubbekatavddif one who maintains the 
orthodox doctrine of karma^ 18 
pudgala, in Jaina philosophy, matter, 
267 

Pupdas, land of, 143 
Pupdra, -vardhana, pi., 143, 147-8, 
198 

Punnabhadda, A. god, 128, 131, 142, 
247, 257, 272-4 
Pxmnakalasa, pi., 44 
pii'^ya, virtue, merit, 91 


Purdvim, Hindu scriptures, 143-4, 
177 j BMgamta, 144 j Fayw, 113, 
122-3, 134, 162-5, 276, 280; 

quoted, 163 n. 1,164 n. 1 
Purana Kassapa, A. leader, 11, 17-24, 
26-8,80-90, 92-3, 97,102,107,109, 
115, 138, 168, 174, 185, 198-9, 201, 
216-17, 221, 228, 243, 262, 271, 278, 
280 ; death, 84-90 j doctrine, 13 
PurdTjian (Tam.), elder, 81, 202 
Purandnuru, Tam. anthology, 197 
“ Pure Drhik,” A. penance, 128-9, 250 
purgatories. A., 14, 248 
Purimatala, pi., 45 

puriaa-bhumi, stages of life, 14, 246, 
256 

Purpabhadra (Skt.) = Punnabhadda 
(Pkt.), q.v. 

Purpa itaSyapa (Skt.) = Purapa 
Kassapa (Pali), q.v. 

Puruea, in Sahkliya philosophy, the 
soul, 199, 229 

Pwrvagatam, section of D^sfivada, 180 
Purvas, earliest Jaina scriptures, now- 
lost, 56, 117, 176, 180-1, 213-16 
Pusyabhuti, n.pr., 167 
Puttur, pL, 189 

Puvvas (Pkt.) =» Purvas (Skt.), q.v. 
Pyrrhonists, 17 

quarters, six, of Indian cosmology, 68 

Bahamusala, battle, 69-70 
Rajagaha (Pali), Rajagrha (Skt.), 
Rayagiha (Pkt.), pi., 11, 31, 39, 
40, 72-3, 86, 126, 168 
Rajaraja III, Cola k., 188-9 
Pdjatara'fvgiTjki, Kashmir chronicle, 36, 
105, 125, 206-210; quoted, 206 
n. 6,. 206 n. 7, 207 n. 1, 209 n. 7, 
210 n. 2 

Rajendra Coladeva, k., 188 
X 248 

. 168 

raktapa^, type of ascetic, 169 
Rama, hero, 287 
Ramanatha Deva, k., 189-190 
Ramanuja, philosopher, 200, 208 
“ ranks,” kinds of, 266 
Rapsou, E. J., 206 

Paseivara-darSana, system of philo¬ 
sophy, 186 
Rathakara, lake, 261 
rationalist, 19 

Ratnacandraji, Ardha-mdgadM Die- 
iionary, 56 
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Batna Prabha Vijaya, Muni, 46 n. 1 
Ravaija, n.pr,, 165-6 
Rayagiba, v. Rajagaha 
RayoSaudhuri, H. 0., 71, 72, 133 n. 1 
reanimations, of M.G., 28, 31-3, 49 ; 

V. also paiitta-parihara 
regression, infinite, 234 
restraint, fourfold, 16, 23 
JRg Veda, the most ancient Hindu 
scripture, 7, 131, 286 
Rhys Davids, T. W., 242, 247-8, 262 
Rice, L., 106 n. 6 
rice-gruel, v, kanji 
robbers, M.G. captured by, 44 
Rookhill, W. W., 21-2, 89, 247, 266 
Roha, n.pr., 32 

Rohagupta, n.pr,, 177-8, 267-8 

Roman Empire, 96 

r^i, a legendary sago, 30, 126 

Tta, the order of nature, 284 

T'ugTjia-nagndl^ha, type of ascetic, 105 


sabhd, meeting place, of As., v, 
Ajivika 

Sacoaka, n.pr., 27, 57, 118, 123 
Saddalaputta, n.pr., 62, 63-4, 116, 
132-4,140-1, 229-230, 234. 236 
SaddarSana-samuceaya, Skt, philo¬ 
sophical text, 81, 186, 222, 236 
Saddharma PuV'danha, Buddhist Skt, 
text, 166 

sad^'doga'figa, A., measurement of 
time, 263 

sdgarovama, Jaina measurement of 
time, 142, 250 

Sahasrara-kalpa, Jaina heaven, 203-4 
Sahi, dynasty, 205 


Sakala, pi., 67 
Sakcta, pi., 135 
Sakka, god = Indra, 44, 86 
gakya, Buddhist, 161, 164, 169, 181, 
184; tribe, 6, 34 
Saletore, B. A., 106 n. 6,191,194 
samaT^a (Pkt.) = iramma (Skt.), q.v. 
Sdmanna’pJiala SuUa, Pali scripture, 
ch. ii, passim, 34, 36, 37, 67,79,80, 
84, 89, 91, 162, 217-220, 224-6, 
227, 236, 240, 254 n. 1, 256, 262, 
267, 269, 279; quoted, 13 n. 1, 
14 n. 3, 16 n. 4, 10 nn. 1, 4,17 n, 1, 
217, 224 nn. 2-4, 262 nn. 3-6 
Samatata, pi., 201-2 
Samavaydiiga, Jaina Scripture, 


178-181, 274 j quoted, 178 n. 4, 
215 n, 1; comm., 178 ; quoted, 
179 nn. 2, 3, 6 

8ambodhaha{8kt.) = cempolaka{T!wm.), 

q.v. 

samUtd, a compilation, 281 
Sammuti, k., 142, 144 . 

Saijiyutta Nikdya, Pali scripture, 62, 
67, 80, 91, 216; quoted, 20, 67 
nn. 4, 6, 216 n. 6, 217 nn. 1, 2 
aaifisara, the cycle of transmigration, 
14,122, 241, 244, 267-9. 261, 276 
saipsara-stiMhi, purification by trans¬ 
migration, 228 
Sapa, disdeara, 66-7 
sand, mound of, 92 
Sandaka, n.pr., 18-19, 28, 39, 80, 138 
Sandaka Suita, of Majjh., Pali scrip¬ 
ture, 18, 28, 96, 228; quoted, 
19 n. 7 

saiigati, chance, 226-7, 232 
saiigha, an unorthodox religious com¬ 
munity, 3, 66, 100-1 ; A., Ill, 113, 
116, 149; Buddhist, 103, 120, 
136-8 

saiiguUkd, a cluster (?), 48 n. 1 
Safijaya Belatthiputta, Safijayin, 
sceptic teacher, 11,17,19, 21-2, 86, 
93; doctrine, 16 

sanjuha (Pkt.), group (of demigods), 
249-251 

Sahkara, philosopher, 93 n. 2,200,229 
Sahkhya, system of orthodox philo¬ 
sophy, 81, 199, 226. 229, 248 
Sahkiooa, n.pr., 29-30 
saMi-gabbha, conscious births, 14, 
248-251 

sannydsX, an ascetic, 108, 169 
Sanskrit, drama, 24; literature, 
references to As. in, oh, ix, passim 
Sartti Parvan, book of Mbh,, 38 
saptdbhaitgi, Jaina epistemological 
system, 276 

Sara (Pali), lake, A. category, 261; 

A. measurement of time, 262-3 
Sarabhaftga, n.pr., 29-30 
Sarada, season, 46, 47 
Saravapa, pi., 36-8 
Sardulavarman, chieftain, 154 
Sdrddla-vikridita, Skt. metre, 171 
.77 

,fSkt. philo- 
sopmoai text, 1»6, ia8 
Sarvastivadin, sect of Buddhism, 268 
sassatavadi, “ eternalist,” 96 
Sastri, K, A. 191 
sattagharantariya, type of A. ascetic, 
111, 119 
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^ 60 , 141 

43, 60~3, 66, 68, 
. , ■ ■ ,75, 84-6, 88, 96, 

97, 107, 110-11, 124, 132, 133 n. 1, 
135, 138, 140-1, 143, 201 
Sayaduvara, pL, 142-3 
sceptic, 19 

Schomerus, H. W,, 277 
Schrader, F. 0., quoted, 281 
scriptures. A., ch. xi, passim 
Semites, 6 
Senart, E., 160-1 

Seniya, k. = Bimbisara, 69, 73, 77, 
i44 

senses, seven, 256 
serpents, regions of, 247 
serpenthood, work of, 128, 131 
sesamum plant, M.Gr. and, 46, 47-9 
sepfM, a wealthy merchant, 86, 132-3 
Sewell, B., 192 
sexual laxity, of As., 124-6 
<7* .’ 42,45,47 

166 

Sil&iiika, Jaina commentator, 41, 121, 
124, 170, 174-181, 220, 228, 269, 
261, 276 j quoted, 174 n. 6, 176 
nn. 1-3, 176 nn. 1, 4, 221 n. 1, 
227 n. 2. 230 n. 1, 231 nn. 1, 2, 
232 nn. 1, 2, 233 nn. 1, 4, 234 
nn. 1, 3, 4, 236 n. 1, 269 n. 3, 
261 n. 2 

silence, of M.G„ 62, 242 

Siiphavarman, Pallava k., 187, 191-3 

Sinhalese Chronicle, v. MaMvamsa 

Sita, n.pr., 166 

Siva, god, 36, 166, 170 

skandJuzs, five, of Buddhism, 199; 

molecules, 267 
Soma, god, 81, 93 n. 2 
- , . -•>-210 

)d, 209-210 

" . ■ - ■ mng and dance, 

116-17,214, V, Maggas 
soul, A. doctrine of, 270-2 
Sprhokling Elephant, Last, 68-9, 164, 
209 

iraddha, ceremony in commemoration 
of ancestors, 120, 163-4 
kamaxM, an ascetic, esp. Jaina, 96, 
183, 203 

^ravapa Bejgoja, pi., 126, 193, 214 
Sravasti (Skt.), v. Savatthi (Pali) 
Srinagara, pi., 206 
Srinivaaan, K. R., Ill 
staff, of ascetic, 99-100 
stages of life, v, ;pwwa-bhiirm 


standpoints, u. na^a 

static universe, A. doctrine of, 236 

Stein, M. A., 207 

Sthanakavasi, sect of Jainism, 207 
Sthananga Sutra, Jaina scripture, 112, 
214 ; quoted, 112 n. 2 
SthanvKvara, pi., 168 
sihavim, elder of Jaina or Buddhist 
sangka, 177 n. 3 
Stormcloud, Last Great, 68 
stupa, a sacred mound, esp. in 
^ Budtom, 108,^166 

6 

, . heaven, 261 

Substitutes for Drink, four', 62-3, 
127-130, 264 

Sudama, cave, 162-3, 156-7 
Sudra, the lowest, servile, class, 21, 
134 

Sugiura, S,, quoted, 112 n. 3 
suicide, of Cedaga, 70; of Puran^., 
84-90; ritual, 64, 127-131 
suhJia, joy, happiness, 91 
Sumalya, n.pr,, 144 

' . comm, of 

Buddhaghosa to Dlgha, quoted, 
13 n. 2, 14 n. 2, 16 nn. 1-3, 16 
nn. 3-4 ; v. Buddhaghosa 
Sumati, n.pr., 144 

Sunakkhatta, disciple of Mahavira, 
60, 141 

Sunakkhatta, Licchavi, 141 n. 4 
Suhga, dynasty, 186 
Sunicjlha, n,pr., 72 

iunyavada, the doctrine of “ empti¬ 
ness ”, the illusoriness of the 
material world, 199 
supina (Pali), a dxeam, 220, 252 
Surattha, pi., 146 
Surya, god, 171 
Su^ruta, physician, 228 
sutra, a concisely expressed rule, 36 ; 
a text of religious or technical type, 
68 ; of Traira^ikas, 176, 180-1 ; of 
Drspivada, 179 

Suirahf'td'figa, Jaina scripture, 63, 114, 
121, 124, 174, 176, 226, 230, 232, 
234, 261 ,* quoted, 63 nn. 3, 4, 
64 n. 1,114 n. 8,121 nn. 3,6,6,124, 
227 n. 1,233 nn.3, 6, 269 
sutta (Pali and Pkt.) = siitra (Skt.), 
q.v. 

Sutta Nipdta, Pah scripture, quoted, 
90 n. 3 ; comm, quoted, 220 
Suvappakhalaya, pi., 42 
Svabhdva, nature, 226; v, also Bhdva 
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svablidvcwddin, a believer in Nature as 
first principle, 226, 232 
^vetambara, the seot of Jainism whose 
ascetics wear white robes, 176, 
183-4 • 

Syadvada, Jaina doctrine of epistemo- 
philosophical 


tali (Tam,), funerary urn, 111 
Tambaya, pi., 44 

Tamil literature, As. in, 34, 123, 
196-203, 262 
Tamralipti, pi., 202 
tapas, ascetic penance, 112 
tdpasa, type of ascetic, 97,100,181 
tapasvin, type of ascetic =» t&paaa, 
100, 169 

/w.nVrtf /Tim ' 190, 194 

Tr comm. to 

isaUaarmna-m-nmccayat 80, 236 j 
quoted, 81-2 

Tattuvnppirakaoar, Tam. com¬ 
mentator, 239, 276 
tattvas, basic categories, 199 
tax, on As., 134, 187-196, 278 

J'.’ 

tevar, plural of above, title of Tiru- 
valjuvar, 200 

theism, 23, 231-2, 280-2, 287 
Thermdda, Hinayana Buddhism, 239 
Therigdtha, PaU text, 95 
Thullananda, n.pr., 126 
Tibetan, version of Sdinaiiikt^pliala 
Sutta, 21, 23, 247, 249 n. 1, 266 j 
version of death of Purapa, 86, 87, 
89 T 

tigJmantariya, type of A. mendicant, 
111, 119 

time, 81, 231, 233, 257, 281 ; v. also 
Mia 

tirtha'fikara, a fully perfected teacher 
of an unorthodox sect, esp. of 
Jainism, 12, 27-8, 64, 68, 79, 97, 
108, 143 n. 3, 144, 244, 266, 260-1, 
276-6, 278 

Tirukhura}, Tara, text, 196, 201 
Tiruvajluvar, Tam. poet, 201 
Tiruvorriyur, pi., inscription at, 
188-^, 192 
Tiyaggaia, lake, 261 
Tolkappiyam, Tam. grammar, 111, 
106 

traditionalist, 19 


Traira4ika, unorthodox Jaina sect, 
174-181, 269, 267, 274 
. •.■■■ " ’ don- 

204 

truth, double standard of, 230, 241 
Turk, Turueka, 82, 207 


Uccala, n.pr., 206, 209 
ucchedavdda, doctrine denying sur¬ 
vival after death, 18, 96, 263 
Udai Kundiyayapa, n.pr., 30-3, 67-8, 
60, 96,’^ 

XJddap^apura, pi., 32 
XJdayagiri, pi., 159 
Udayar&ja, n.pr., 206 
Udayi, bhikklm, 136-6 
Ugrasena, k. » Mahapadma, 148 
Ujjaan, pL, 199, 214 
IJpaka, A. mendicant, 94, 98-9, 104, 
108-9, 133, 138, 220 

[ texts, 4-6, 

99, 100, 283-4; Paraimkaytsa, 
114 j Praina, 92 j quoted, 93 n, 1; 
Svetdivatara, 98, 228; quoted, 
229 n. 1 

uppala.~b&v>iiiya, type of A. mendicant, 

111 , 120 

IJraiyfir, pi. « Triohinopoly, 201 
TJruvilva, pL, 83 

tltpala, commentator, 100, 166-7, 
168-174, 186, 277, 280 j quoted, 
170 n. 1, 171 u. 2 

Utsarpiv-i, an era of progress (Jainiam), 
143 n. 3, 144, 276 

XJttarddhyayana Siitra, Jaina soripture, 
70 n, 2, 214 

Uttar Pradesh, formerly United Pro¬ 
vinces, 6 

uUiyd-aamaya, type of A. ascetic, 111, 
120 

Uvacoa, Uvaiooa (Tam.), 189, 192-3 
Uvananda, n.pr., 42 
Uvdsaga Daado, Jaina scripture, 62, 
116, 121, 133, 141, 166, 222, 229; 
quoted, 218, 229 n. 4 


Vaochagotta, n.pr., 134 
Vaocha Kisa, n.pr., v. Kisa Vaooha 
Vadathika, cave, 162, 166, 167 
y'T. 156,167 

.. 1 astrologer, 101, 

! , -; , ■ ■ quoted, 184 n. 9 
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Vaijayanti, lexicon, 183 
vaikharuisa, type of ascetic, 98, 100 
vainayika, a believer in the doctrine 
of salvation by good conduct, 174, 
176-7, 261 

Vaiksika, school of orthodox Ifindu 
philosophy, 67, 177-8, 180, 199, 
267-9, 281 

Vaignav-a, -ism, cult of the god Vi$pn, 
149, 169, 170-2, 174, 177, 186, 
209, 261, 273, 276-7, 280-2; 
ascetics, 166-7 

Vai^ya, the third, mercantile class, 21 
Vaitadhya, mountain, 143 
Vajjabhumi (Pkt.), Vajrabhumi (Skt.), 
pi., 41, 46-6 

Vajji, tribe, 6, 69, 72, 74-6, 77-8 
Valabhi, pi., 166 
Valmiki, poet, 177 
Vamana, grammarian, 79 
Vamanamuni, Tam. commentator, 
122, 201-2, 216, 237-8, 260, 266; 
quoted, 122 n. 6, 202 n. 6, 237 n. 2, 
276 n. 6 
Varpsa, pi., 133 

vanaprastJia, type of ascetic, 98, 100, 
184 

Vanarasi (Pkt.), pi. = Baparasi, 
Benares, KasI, q.v., 32 
Vaniyagama, pi., 133 n. 1 
Vaflji, pi., 197-8 
vanyaiana, typo of ascetic, 169 
Varahamiliira, astrologer, 168-17'4, 
184, 280 ; quoted, 169 n. 1 
variataa, four, classes of Hindu society, 
6, 134, 162 

Vasi^tha^ legendary sage, 177 
Vassakara, n.pr., 72-4 
VS.sudeva, god = Kpsna, 43,46-6,273 
Vattakera, Jaina writer, 204 
Veda, the earliest and most sacred 
Hindu scriptures, 33, 98, 199, 248, 
284 

Vedanta, system of orthodox Hindu 
philosophy, 200 
Vehalla, n.pr., 69 

Vesali, pi., 20, 32, 34, 44, 67, 69, 71-4, 
76, 102, 133 n. 1, 136 ; siege, 70 
Vesiyayapa, ascetic, 49-60 
Vidavalura, pi., 187 
Videha, pi., 4, 96 
Vi^uclabha, n.pr., 6 
vihdra, a monastery, esp. Buddhist, 
47, 101, 116 

Vihimaggapava, Jaina text, 54, 122, 
266 ; quoted, 64 n. 4 


Vijaya, n.pr., 39 

vijjuantariya, type of A., mendicant, 

111 , 120 

V\- -n: V'v. 2-7 

\ ■■ !=•; ■ \ I. ^ : ;.. iV:* 

’ 142-3 ■ '. r ■ 

Vina, musical instrument, 63-4, 117 
Yinaya Pitdka, Pali text, 116, 120, 
124, 132, 135-7 ; quoted, 136 n. 6 
vinayavada, the doctrine of the vina- 
yavddins or vainayikas, q.v. 
Vinayavijaya, Jaina commentator, 
41, 46 

Vindhya, mountains, 142 
Vindusara, k. = Bindusara, q.v. 
Viranandi, Jaina writer, 203-4 
Vi.sa.kha, n.pr., 136, 138 
Vi^akhadatta, dramatist, 35, 168 
viSistcidvaita, school of orthodox 
philosophy, 200 
Visnu, god, 170-1, 276, 281 
VMvamitra, cave, 153, 166-7 
Vita^oka, prinoe, 148 
vivasas, typo of ascetic, 184-6 
vocations, comfortless, 19 
vrdtya, renegade Aryan, 8 
vrddha, vfddhakdvaka, type of ascetic, 
166, 169-170 

Vyaniara, type of Jaina god, 42 n. 2 
Vyasa, legendary sage, 177 


wagon maker, 131 
war-engines, 69-70 
weaving-shed, 39 
Weber, A., 114 

wind-eater, type of ascetic, 97 
women, in A. order, 106 
writing, kinds of, 266 


Yadava, lexicographer, 182-4; 
quoted, 183 

yaksa, type of demigod, 86, 249, 273 
Yama, god, 36 
Yama-olotb, 35 

Yaiomitra, Buddhist commentator, 
241 

yati, type of ascetic, 170 
yoni-pamukha, chief sorts of hirth, 14, 
241, 248-9 

yojana, league, a measure of length 
varying ftom 4 to 8 nules, 263, 270, 
271 
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